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AS  IT  LOOKS 

to  the  EDITORS 


Essential  Vocations 

Essential  vocations  are  created  by 
the  necessity  for  essential  services. 
America  is  today  facing  powerful 
and  ruthless  enemies  who  are  aggres¬ 
sively  seeking  to  destroy  her.  It  has 
become  necessary  to  fight  a  desperate 
war  in  order  to  preserve  our  property, 
our  institutions,  and  our  lives.  This 
necessity  makes  the  soldier’s  vocation 
an  essential  vocation.  It  has  become 
the  most  vitally  important  vocation  in 
the  world.  The  survival  of  our  nation 
depends  upon  the  strength  and  the  ef¬ 
ficiency  of  this  vocation.  It  is  a  neces¬ 
sity  that  we  have  millions  of  soldiers. 
It  is  a  necessity  that  they  be  trained  to 
maximum  efficiency.  Soldiering  is  an 
essential  vocation. 

Soldiers  must  be  equipped,  clothed, 
and  fed.  It  is  necessary  that  this  be 
done,  else  they  cannot  function  ef¬ 
ficiently.  If  they  don’t  function  effi¬ 
ciently  they  will  be  defeated  and  we’ll 
lose  the  war.  Therefore,  the  vocations 
that  furnish  equipment,  clothing,  and 
food  to  our  armed  forces  are  essential 
vocations.  It  is  recognized  that  since 
they  are  essential  vocations  they  must 
each  one  have  an  adequate  number  of 
workers  and  that  these  workers  must 
be  efficient. 

Shortage  of  labor  in  any  one  of  these 
vocations  makes  it  impossible  to  keep 
our  armed  forces  adequately  prepared 


to  meet  the  enemy.  Lack  of  efficiency 
in  any  one  of  these  vocations  puts  our 
armed  forces  in  greater  peril.  This  is 
why  our  Government  accords  prefer¬ 
ential  treatment  to  these  vocations. 

Individuals  who  engage  in  these  es¬ 
sential  vocations  of  furnishing  equip¬ 
ment,  clothing,  and  food  to  our  armed 
forces,  themselves  have  certain  needs 
that  must  be  served.  It  is  necessary, 
for  instance,  that  they  have  housing. 
Adequate  housing.  Housing  that  pro¬ 
vides  physical  security,  minimum  com¬ 
forts  and  conveniences,  and  relative 
freedom  from  annoyance.  Proper  hous¬ 
ing  is  a  necessity.  Only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  these  workers  can  afford  to 
own  their  homes.  They  have  no  choice 
but  to  rent.  That  means  that  some  one 
else  must  provide  the  housing  and 
manage  it.  There  is  no  way  of  escaping 
the  necessity  of  property  management. 

The  management  of  real  property  is 
a  highly  specialized  function,  requiring 
broad  knowledge  and  experience.  Not 
just  any  one  can  do  it.  It  must  be  done 
efficiently  in  these  war  times  if  the 
function  is  properly  performed.  Inef¬ 
ficiency  here  jeopardizes  indirectly  the 
striking  power  of  our  armed  forces  and 
makes  it  harder  to  win  the  war.  Pro¬ 
perty  management  is  an  essential  vo¬ 
cation  because  it  serves  an  essential 
need.  Indirectly  it  serves  certain  needs 
of  our  national  Government  and  even 
of  our  armed  forces.  Directly  it  serves 
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the  needs  of  tenants  who  must  have 
shelter  and  of  owners  who  provide  the 
necessary  shelter. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  are  fighting  this 
war  is  to  preserve  our  cherished  insti¬ 
tutions  —  including  the  institution  of 
private  property.  Inadequate  or  poor 
management  jeopardizes  the  institution 
of  private  property.  We  are  fighting  to 
preserve  it,  no  less  at  home  than  on 
the  battlefield.  It  will  avail  us  little  to 
win  the  fight  at  one  of  these  points  if 
we  lose  it  at  the  other. 

Property  management  is  an  essential 
vocation.  It  is  vital  for  our  country  that 
there  be  an  adequate  number  of  man¬ 
agers  to  handle  the  real  property  in  this 
nation.  It  is  no  less  vital  that  these 
managers  be  efficient  and  honest.  Well- 
trained.  Well-informed.  Hard-working. 
Clear  thinkers.  Real  managers. 

The  time  has  come  when  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management  can 
really  serve  mankind.  Never  has  there 
been  greater  need  for  C.P.M.’s.  Never 
a  time  when  there  was  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  upon  property  managers  to 
become  active  in  building  up  and  per¬ 
fecting  the  membership  strength  and 
quality  of  their  profession. 

H.  G.  A. 

Be  Sober;  Be  Vigilant 

UNHAPPY  international  events  of 
recent  weeks  have,  with  sharp 
suddenness,  brought  home  to  the 
American  people  the  importance  of 
long-range  management  and  of  deliber¬ 
ate  preparedness  to  meet  any  emer¬ 
gency  or  shift  in  world  affairs. 

In  many  important  respects  the  same 
considerations  apply  to  the  broad  field 
of  real  property  management.  Owner¬ 
ship  of  an  office  building,  or  any  other 
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important  property,  however  acquired, 
does  not,  prima  facie,  qualify  an  inex¬ 
perienced  owner  to  manage  it  success¬ 
fully  any  more  than  purchase  of  an 
airplane,  a  yacht,  or  a  locomotive 
qualifies  an  untrained  layman  to  chart 
his  own  course  through  open  space. 

Even  under  normal  conditions,  not  to 
mention  the  pressing  problems  of  the 
recent  thirties,  there  are  distinct  func¬ 
tions  which  only  the  professional 
property  manager  can  perform  in  the 
proper  professional  manner. 

But  today,  with  vexatious  labor 
problems,  the  threat  of  rent  control, 
talk  of  air  raids  and  possible  evacu¬ 
ation  of  Coast  cities,  increasing  operat¬ 
ing  costs  and  tax  complications  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  un¬ 
limited  opportunities  to  readjust  space 
and  shift  tenants  to  take  advantage  of 
wartime  demands,  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  scientific  property  manage¬ 
ment  are  more  potent  and  impelling 
than  ever  before. 

And  what  of  the  post-war  period 
which  cannot  come  any  too  soon  to  suit 
us?  Someone  suggested  the  other  day 
that  it  might  be  appropriate  to  trans¬ 
pose  President  George  Washington’s 
classical  message  to  Congress  “In  Time 
of  Peace  Prepare  for  War”  to  read  “In 
Time  of  War  Prepare  for  Peace.” 

After  the  war  there  are  certain  to 
be  disturbing  readjustments  and  shift- 
ings  and  many  problems  incident  to  the 
reconstruction  period.  Some  property 
owners  are  likely  to  be  hurt,  depending 
upon  how  carefully  they  have  planned 
and  carried  out  their  management 
program. 

Even  in  instances  where  properties 
are  not  handled  by  Certified  Property 
Managers  there  will  be  opportunities 
for  service  due  to  the  fact  that  Realtors 
are  invariably  called  upon  somewhere 
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along  the  line  whenever  adjustments 
and  changes  present  problems  which 
seriously  jeopardize  the  future  of  real 
estate. 

Being  dignified  with  the  title  “Certi¬ 
fied  Property  Managers,”  we  should 
prepare  ourselves  to  serve  in  any  emer¬ 
gency  and  be  on  the  alert  at  any.  and  all 
times,  subject  to  call.  As  admonished 
in  I  Peter  5 :8,  we  must  “be  sober”  and 
“be  vigilant.” 

C.  A.  M. 

What  To  Do 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

The  first  and  foremost  wish  of  all 
true  Americans  is  to  help  Uncle  Sam 
and  our  Allies  win  this  war  and  pre¬ 
serve  our  way  of  life  —  “Freedom  of 
Religion ;  Freedom  of  Speech ;  Free¬ 
dom  from  Fear;  Freedom  from  Want.” 

Everyone  can  help  —  should  help  — 
will  help.  Our  war  effort  has  not  as  yet 
absorbed  the  services  of  half  as  many 
people  in  proportion  to  our  population 
as  were  engaged  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I.  In  November  of  1918,  there 
were  129  people  among  each  1,000  Am¬ 
ericans  who  were  enrolled  in  our  armed 
forces  or  engaged  as  civilian  war  work¬ 
ers.  By  contrast  to  those  129  in  each 
1,000  employed  in  our  war  effort  in 
1918,  there  were  only  57  in  each  1,000 
engaged  in  war  activities  in  December 
1941. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  I,  40  men 
out  of  each  1,000  people  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  were^  in  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
corresponding  number  now  is  only  16. 
At  that  time,  there  were  21  women 
war  workers  among  each  1,000  persons 
in  our  population,  as  compared  with 
only  four  now.  At  the  time  of  the 
Armistice  there  were  68  male  war  work¬ 


ers  in  each  1,000  of  the  population,  and 
now  there  are  only  37.  It  is  clear  that 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  before  our 
present  war  effort  equals  in  magnitude 
and  intensity  that  of  World  War  I. 

The  question  we  so  often  hear  asked 
is:  “What  can  I  do  to  help?” 

So  that  your  dollars  can  be  turned 
into  ammunition,  planes,  tanks,  guns, 
and  submarines,  buy  all  the  Defense 
Savings  Bonds  and  Stamps  that  you 
can;  persuade  your  families,  friends, 
and  those  with  whom  you  have  influ¬ 
ence  to  do  the  same. 

Realize  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
ahead,  and  if  young  and  physically  fit, 
serve  in  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marines; 
or,  work  in  some  Defense  plant,  and 
let  the  Draft  Board  say  whether  the 
service  you  render  there  justifies  defer¬ 
ment.  Should  you  not  fall  in  either  of 
these  categories,  then  at  once  volunteer 
for  Civilian  Defense  in  one  or  more  of 
the  volunteer  service  units  of  your 
community. 

Keep  cheerful  and  help  the  morale 
of  all  those  in  whose  lives  you  are  a 
part  or  have  influence. 

Keep  your  health  at  its  highest  point, 
and  your  mind  alert — midway  between 
complacency  and  the  “jitters.” 

Right-minded  American  Citizens  are 
ready  and  willing  to  sacrifice  whatever 
their  Government  calls  upon  them  to 
do.  Face  deprivations  as  they  come,  but 
do  not  anticipate  them  by  hoarding. 

Let  all  managers,  in  defense  areas 
or  war  munitions  districts,  be  vigilant 
to  keep  residential  rent  prices  fair  and 
equitable. 

Remember  that  the  propaganda  of 
the  Nazis  and  Japs  will  try  to  disheart¬ 
en  us  at  home  through  lies  spread  by 
Quislings,  who  will  further  attempt  to 
get  you  innocently  to  spread  doubt  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  your  fellow 
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Americans.  But  we  ivill  not  be  fooled 
by  them. 

Stories  will  continue  to  be  spread  by 
the  Axis  spies,  to  endanger  Anglo- 
American  co-operation,  but  we  will  re¬ 
frain  from  falling  prey  to  such  schemes. 

Finally  bear  in  mind,  that  this  is  a 
war  by  the  Nazis  and  Japs,  and  the 
Mussolini  cohorts,  to  destroy  us  com¬ 
pletely,  or  degrade  us  to  the  position 
of  slaves.  We  can  and  will  win  this 
war — we  did  it  before,  we  can  do  it 
again. 

M.  E.  R. 

Let's  Settle  Down 

RR,  Grr”  growls  the  reader  of 
that  headline.  “He  can’t  mean 
me.”  Maybe  not.  But  I  wonder !  A  good 
many  of  us  are  either  flying  around 
a  little  bit  more  than  usual  or  trying 
semi-frantically  to  dig  in.  Is  this  the 
time  to  do  either? 

This  humble  person  feels  that  the 
greatest  good  to  our  country  and  our 
business  can  be  accomplished  by  just 
relaxing  a  little  bit.  Sure,  we  must 
work  harder.  “Things  ain’t  what  they 
used  to  be.”  Right!  Furthermore,  they 
will  be  different — maybe  much  different 
next  week. 

Priorities,  government  orders,  the 
ebb  and  flow  of  battle,  and  other  forces 
will  change  our  problems  and  our  ap¬ 
proach  to  our  business  activities  with¬ 
out  notice  at  any  time  from  now  on. 
Therefore,  why  wear  yourself  out  today 
with  worrying  over  many  things  that 
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may  never  affect  your  way  of  doing 
business. 

Remember,  worry  is  the  interest  on 
trouble  that  never  comes.  I  never  heard 
of  any  one  who  enjoyed  paying  interest. 
Why  set  it  up  in  advance?  Isn’t  it  much 
better  and  more  intelligent  to  relax  a 
bit,  keep  in  good  physical  and  mental 
condition?  Then,  when  an  unexpected 
change  drops  on  your  desk,  you  are 
fresh,  vigorous,  and  mentally  alert.  You 
can  think  clearly,  see  through  the  mist, 
the  uncertainties,  and  the  hazards  to 
the  real  crux  of  the  situation.  You  can 
be  fair  to  yourself,  your  business,  and 
your  associates. 

A  tired,  worried,  real  estate  man  is 
no  good  to  any  one.  His  counterpart, 
the  wide-awake  professionally-minded 
Realtor  is  a  credit  to  the  community, 
state,  and  nation — a  national  asset  in 
this  crucal  period.  Which  are  you? 

So  we  say,  let’s  relax  a  bit.  Do  our 
daily  chores  pleasantly.  Keep  our  eyes 
open  for  new  business.  Continue  and 
perk  up  our  advertising.  Sell  our  serv¬ 
ices  a  bit  harder.  Maintain  our  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Society  contacts  and  con¬ 
tributions.  Enjoy  our  families  and 
friends.  Join  whole-heartedly  in  our 
vital  National  Defense  efforts  to  the 
extent  of  our  respective  abilities.  Settle 
down  and  make  the  best  of  things  as 
they  come. 

If  everybody  does  that  we  shall  stay 
cool-headed  and  alert  without  being 
complacent.  We  shall  function  effi¬ 
ciently.  And  we  shall  win  this  war. 

F.  L.  c. 


“No  man  has  earned  the  right  to  intellectual  am¬ 
bition  until  he  has  learned  to  lay  his  course  by  a 
star  which  he  has  never  seen — to  dig  by  the  divining 
rod  for  springs  which  he  may  never  reach.  ...  To 
think  great  thoughts  you  must  be  heroes  as  well  as 
idealists.  Only  when  you  have  worked  alone — ^when 
you  have  felt  around  you  a  black  gulf  of  solitude 
more  isolating  than  that  which  surrounds  the  dying 
man,  and  in  hope  and  in  despair  have  trusted  to 
your  own  unshaken  will — then  only  will  you  have 
achieved.  Thus  only  can  you  gain  the  secret  iso¬ 
lated  joy  of  the  thinker,  who  knows  that,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  he  is  dead  and  forgotten,  men  who 
never  heard  of  him  will  be  moving  to  the  measure 
of  his  thought — ^the  subtle  rapture  of  a  postponed 
power,  which  the  world  knows  not  because  it  has 
no  external  trappings,  but  which  to  his  prophetic 
vision  is  more  real  than  that  which  commands  an 
army.” 


Mr.  Justice  Holmes. 
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A  useful  manual  for  preparing 
a  program  to  control  costs. 


War-Time  Executive  Control  of 
Apartment  Operating  Costs 

By  Carlton  Schultz,  C.  P.  M. 


In  order  to  have  truly  effective  ex¬ 
ecutive  control  of  the  operating  costs 
of  an  apartment  building,  they  must  be 
very  carefully  broken  down  and  classi¬ 
fied. 

For  illustration,  let  us  consider  the 
unfurnished  apartment  building.  All  of 
its  operating  costs  can  be  classified 
somewhere  under  the  headings  of  the 
FHA  Uniform  System  of  Accounts.  The 
USHA  classification  of  accounts  can 
just  as  well  be  used,  for  USHA  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  thorough  classification  of  ac¬ 
counts  which  is  readily  adaptable  to 
the  expenses  of  the  average  apartment 
building.  There  are  many  other  systems 
of  account  keeping  with  equal  merit, 
but  in  selecting  any  standard  classifica¬ 
tion  of  accounts,  the  manager  of  an 
apartment  should  first  consider  the  sys¬ 
tems  of  classification  used  by  one  of 
these  two  governmental  bureaus;  they 
are  now  and  probably  will  for  many 
years,  be  the  largest  supervisors  of  the 
operation  of  apartment  buildings. 

The  following  classification  worked 
out  by  the  FHA  can  be  expanded  to 
•cover  every  item  of  expense  that  will 
arise  in  the  largest  apartment  build¬ 
ing,  or  contracted  to  suit  the  smallest. 

Expense 

Renting  expenses: 

Advertising  . $ _ 

Commissions  .  . 

^Concessions  to  tenants  _ 

Alterations  written  off  _ 


Total  renting  expenses . $. 

Administrative  expenses: 

Officers’  salaries  . $ _ 

Office  salaries  .  . 

Office  expenses .  . 

Legal  and  auditing 

expenses  .  . 

Telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  expenses  .  . 

Bad  debts  .  . 


Total  administrative 

expenses  . 

Operating  expenses: 

Elevator  expenses . $ _ 

Heating  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  expenses  .  . 

Janitor  expenses  .  . 

Lighting  expenses .  . 

Refrigerating 

expenses  .  . 

Water  expenses .  . 

Gas  expenses  .  . 

Garbage  and  rubbish 
removal  .  . 


Total  operating  expenses . 

Maintenance  expenses: 

Protection  . $ _ 

Grounds  expenses  .  . 

Cleaning  .  . 

Exterminating  .  . 

Repairs  .  . 

Decorating  .  . 


Total  maintenance  expenses. 
Depreciation : 

Buildings  . $ _ 

Building  equipment — 

Fixed  .  . 

Building  equipment — 

Portable  .  . 

Furniture  .  . 

Furnishings  .  . 

Service  equipment  ....  _ 
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Total  depreciation  . $. 

Taxes  and  insurance  (list) : 

. I - 


Total  tax  and  insurance 

expenses  . 

Financial  expenses: 

Interest  on  bonds . $ - 

Interest  on  mortgage  _ 

Interest  on  notes 

(long-term)  .  . 

Interest  on  notes 

(short-term)  .  . 

Insurance  on 

mortgage  .  . 

Total  financial  expenses. 
Service  expenses  (list) : 
. $ - 


Total  service  expenses . $ _ 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  . $ _ 

The  above  is  an  outline  of  the  items 
contained  in  the  FHA  Annual  State¬ 
ment  of  Profit  and  Loss.  For  complete 
information  as  to  the  FHA  Uniform 
System  of  Accounts,  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  Federal  Housing  Admin¬ 
istration  publication  of  March  15,  1938. 

Many  apartments  will  find  it  unnec¬ 
essary  to  use  all  of  the  subdivisions  of 
the  major  headings,  but  they  are  there 
and  can  be  used  to  break  down  the 
accounting  into  sufficient  detail  to  facil¬ 
itate  careful  study  and  comparison  of 
each  of  the  individual  items  with  the 
costs  of  similar  buildings. 

Renting  Expenses 

Advertising 

The  question  of  what  advertising 
should  be  done  for  a  building  and  how 
much  it  should  cost,  is  one  that  should 
receive  careful  consideration.  These  are 
points  on  which  managers  widely  dis¬ 
agree.  It  is  often  difficult  to  see  any 
definite  and  direct  returns  from  adver¬ 
tising;  at  the  same  time,  I  have  found 
that  when  I  do  not  do  something  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  particular  building,  tenant  in¬ 
terest  in  that  building  seems  to  wane. 
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Where  there  are  vacancies  in  an 
apartment  building,  of  course  there 
must  be  advertising — ^both  by  a  neat 
sign  on  the  lawn  or  building  and  by  an 
interesting  notice  in  the  newspapers. 
Whether  pamphlets,  brochures,  or  other 
advertising  should  be  used  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the  type  and  quality  of  the 
building.  Even  though  an  apartment 
is  entirely  filled,  its  name  and  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  its  services  should  be  kept  before 
the  public  in  some  manner.  If  this  is 
done,  the  people  who  already  live  in  the 
building  are  more  likely  to  stay  and  it 
is  possible  not  only  to  build  up  a  wait¬ 
ing  list  for  the  suites  but  at  the  same 
time,  increase  the  prestige  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  so  that  the  next  time  it  becomes 
necessary  to  increase  the  rent,  the  situ¬ 
ation  will  be  accepted  by  the  tenants. 

The  theory  that  a  definite  amount  of 
the  income  of  the  property  should  be 
set  aside  as  an  advertising  budget  is  an 
excellent  one.  However,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  while  there  are  times 
when  extensive  advertising  activity 
should  be  undertaken,  there  are  other 
times  when  it  is  only  necessary  to  keep 
the  name  of  the  building  before  the 
public.  Here  is  where  the  ability  of  the 
management  executive  is  needed.  Every 
day  we  see  thousands  of  dollars  prac¬ 
tically  thrown  away  on  advertising 
which  is  too  indirect  or  which  fails  to 
buy  what  the  advertiser  really  thinks 
he  is  getting. 

Commissions 

The  apartment  management  organi¬ 
zation  pays  few  commissions  for  the 
renting  of  suites,  because  its  facilities 
should  be  sufficiently  complete  so  that 
it  does  not  depend  upon  neighbor¬ 
hood  brokers.  Sometimes,  however,  the 
neighborhood  broker  does  produce  a 
tenant,  and  he  should  of  course  be  paid 
the  customary  commission.  It  has  al- 
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ways  been  my  feeling  that  we  were  not 
doing  our  job  if  we  had  to  pay  many 
commissions. 

Concessions  to  Tenants 

Concessions  should  be  charged  off  in 
the  period  in  which  they  are  made,  for 
they  represent  a  failure  to  secure  in¬ 
come. 

Where  many  concessions  are  made  in 
one  building,  it  is  excellent  evidence 
that  the  rent  being  charged  is  too  high 
for  what  is  offered  the  tenant.  The  giv¬ 
ing  of  free  rent,  and  other  special  con¬ 
cessions  are  signs  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  failed  to  recognize  and  adjust 
to  the  conditions  governing  the  rental 
of  his  space. 

Under  the  heading  of  Concessions,  it 
is  well  to  consider  the  acceptance  of 
tenants  in  a  building  who  are  not  of  the 
proper  moral  or  financial  standing.  It 
is  difficult  to  sell  some  owners  the  idea 
of  paying  for  tenant  investigation  re¬ 
ports.  They  are  most  valuable,  even 
though  the  information  contained  in 
them  is  often  too  brief.  There  is  not 
much  use  asking  a  prospective  tenant 
about  himself,  because  he  will  of  course, 
supply  only  favorable  information.  A 
commercial  credit  report,  brief  though 
it  may  be,  gives  a  pretty  good  picture 
of  what  the  tenant’s  dealings  have  been 
in  the  past.  The  right  start  on  rent  col¬ 
lections  should  be  made  at  the  time  the 
tenant  moves  in.  If  the  wrong  tenant 
is  put  in  the  apartment,  he  will  be  a 
headache  all  the  time  that  he  is  there. 
You  cannot  get  blood  from  a  turnip, 
so  you  should  avoid  renting  to  human 
turnips.  ^ 

Alterations  Written  Off 

It  is  for  the  management  organiza¬ 
tion  to  determine  whether  alterations 
are  for  the  permanent  betterment  of 
the  property  or  whether  they  should  be 
written  off  over  the  term  of  a  tenancy. 


In  an  apartment  building,  the  manager 
should  be  very  slow  to  make  permanent 
alterations  in  any  suite  unless  they  are 
for  the  permanent  betterment  of  the 
building,  for  where  the  cost  of  altera¬ 
tions  must  be  written  off  within  the 
.term  of  residence  of  a  tenant,  the  charge 
per  year  is  quite  heavy.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  where  the  altera¬ 
tion  is  to  suit  the  whims  of  a  tenant, 
there  will  usually  be  another  alteration 
before  a  new  tenant  can  be  secured,  in 
order  to  restore  the  premises  to  their 
original  state. 

Miscellaneous  Renting  Expense 

When  there  are  no  specific  headings 
under  which  a  particular  type  of  rent¬ 
ing  expense  may  be  classified,  new 
headings  may  be  developed  as  required. 

Administrative  Expenses 

Officers’  Salaries 

Under  this  account  is  carried  not  only 
the  salaries  of  the  officers,  but  also  the 
cost  of  such  items  as  free  rent  that  are 
given  to  the  officers  in  lieu  of  salaries. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  any 
apartment  can  lose  money  by  spending 
too  much  money  at  the  top — for  officers’ 
salaries — ^as  well  as  by  spending  extrav¬ 
agantly  for  operating  costs. 

Office  Salaries 

As  the  title  itself  designates  the  items 
which  are  to  be  entered  in  this  account¬ 
ing  subdivision,  information  in  addition 
to  that  given  under  “Officers’  Salaries’’ 
is  not  necessary.  The  value  of  all  serv¬ 
ices  rendered  by  office  employees  is  of 
course  put  under  this  heading. 

The  best  way  that  I  know  of  to  keep 
office  salaries  down  is  to  employ  capable 
people.  Low-cost  help  is  usually  the  most 
expensive  in  the  long  run. 

OffUce  Expenses 

There  is  little  that  can  be  done  about 
general  office  expense,  such  as  postage. 
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telegrams,  and  the  like,  except  to  see 
that  they  are  kept  within  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  reason  and  good  judgment.  If 
the  manager  will  be  as  thrifty  and 
economical  with  his  building  funds  as 
he  is  with  his  own,  the  expenses  of 
operating  the  office  will  be  kept  within 
proper  bounds. 

Legal  and  Auditing  Expenses 

Although  many  owners  and  manag¬ 
ers  consider  legal  charges  more  or  less 
in  the  nature  of  fixed  charges,  I  believe 
that  many  buildings  pay  too  much  for 
their  legal  services.  It  is  not  that  I  be¬ 
grudge  a  lawyer  what  his  services  are 
worth,  but  if  the  proper  forms,  first 
approved  by  an  attorney,  are  set  up 
and  used  by  the  management  organiza¬ 
tion,  there  are  fewer  instances  when 
legal  services  are  required. 

In  case  of  fire,  or  of  injuries  to  per¬ 
sons  in  the  buildings,  the  proper  cover¬ 
age  with  first  class  insurance  companies 
usually  eliminates  the  necessity  of  the 
employment  of  an  attorney,  for  the  ad¬ 
justers  of  first  class  companies  endeav¬ 
or  in  every  way  to  make  settlement 
easy. 

Among  the  personnel  of  a  manage¬ 
ment  organization  there  should  be  per¬ 
sons  with  legal  knowledge,  accountants, 
clerks,  salesmen,  and  at  least  one 
man  who  has  been  trained  as  an  en¬ 
gineer — a  technical  engineer  who  has 
had  sufficient  education  and  experience 
to  know  the  basic  principles  underlying 
heating,  ventilating,  wiring,  plumbing, 
and  general  structural  problems. 

The  cost  of  independent  audits  seems 
extravagant  to  many  owners.  Even 
though  an  owner  has  confidence  in  his 
own  accounting,  he  should  nevertheless 
have  the  management  books  audited  oc¬ 
casionally  to  make  sure  that  laxity,  mis¬ 
understanding,  and  just  pure  mistakes 
have  not  crept  into  this  accounting. 
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Telephone  and  Telegraph 
The  items  chargeable  to  this  account 
are  clearly  designated  by  the  title.  Al¬ 
though  this  item  of  expense  seems  to  be 
one  which  is  fairly  fixed,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  much  can  be  saved  each  month 
by  ordinary  executive  control.  Tele¬ 
grams  and  long  distance  calls  are  an 
excellent  investment  when  necessary, 
but  a  great  extravagance  when  the 
same  thing  can  be  accomplished  by 
ordinary  or  air  mail  or  special  delivery. 

Bad  Debts 

Bad  Debts  create  an  expense  item 
which  is  charged  to  profit  and  loss  at 
the  end  of  the  accounting  period.  Rent 
collections  are  made  hard  or  easy  when 
the  tenant  is  originally  selected.  A 
poor  tenant  selection  can  only  result  in 
difficult  collections  and  bad  debts.  Ten¬ 
ants  with  good  credit  can  become  bad 
after  they  have  been  in  a  building 
awhile,  but  I  have  never  seen  tenants 
who  started  in  with  a  bad  record,  re¬ 
form  and  become  an  asset  to  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Operating  Expenses 

Elevator  Expenses 
Elevator  systems  have  now  become 
so  automatic  in  their  operation  that 
they  do  practically  everything  but  select 
the  proper  floor  for  the  tenant.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  he  can’t  make  up  his 
mind,  the  elevator  will  stop  at  some 
floor  and  let  him  off  anyway. 

It  used  to  be  that  elevator  mechanism 
was  simple  and  only  needed  attention 
from  the  janitor.  Since  elevators  have 
become  so  complicated  in  recent  years, 
I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cheapest  way  to  keep  the  new  auto¬ 
matic  elevators  in  condition  is  to  enter 
into  a  maintenance  contract  with  the 
elevator  manufacturer.  Everything  is 
so  intricate,  that  it  costs  less  to  pay  for 
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the  services  of  the  most  skilled  mechan¬ 
ics  than  to  have  expensive  breakdowns. 

Heating  and  Ventilating  Expenses 

Heating  is  another  item  of  expense 
which  is  too  often  considered  as  a  fixed 
charge.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no 
one  function  which  is  as  variable  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  season  and  which  is  as 
important,  as  heating.  If  too  much  heat 
is  furnished  to  the  tenant,  he  opens  the 
windows  because  that  is  easier  than 
turning  off  the  radiator,  and  the  hot 
steam  in  the  radiators  becomes  chilled 
and  goes  merrily  back  to  the  boiler  to 
be  reheated,  or  blows  off  into  the  open 
air.  If  insufficient  heat  is  furnished, 
the  tenant  probably  vacates,  or  if  he  is 
not  annoyed  to  that  extent,  he  at  least 
complains  to  his  friends  and  gives  the 
building  a  bad  name. 

The  first  thing  that  the  manager 
should  do  in  taking  over  a  new  building 
is  to  make  a  careful  study  to  see  wheth¬ 
er  he  can  heat  it  more  cheaply  by  using 
his  own  heating  plant  or  by  buying 
steam,  if  available  from  a  public  serv¬ 
ice  corporation.  It  has  been  my  experi¬ 
ence  that  the  cost  of  coal  and  boiler 
maintenance  is  less  than  the  cost  of 
steam  if  purchased  from  a  central  plant. 
The  difference  in  cost  of  the  items  to  be 
studied,  is  usually  dependent  upon  the 
personnel  available  to  service  the  build¬ 
ing.  If  it  is  necessary  to  hire  someone 
extra  to  fire  the  boilers,  it  is  quite  often 
less  expensive  to  buy  steam  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  plant;  but  if  there  is  someone  with 
the  proper  training  and  proper  licenses 
already  on  the  property,  the  use  of  the 
apartment  building  plant  is  usually  the 
best  answer. 

Perhaps  the  man  who  looks  after  the 
lawn  in  the  summer  time  can  qualify 
to  look  after  the  boilers  in  the  winter 
and  shifts  in  personnel  of  a  similar 
character  can  often  be  made  in  order 


to  keep  the  heating  costs  down. 

Heating  cannot  be  economically  done 
with  a  boiler  that  is  out  of  repair,  and 
it  is  only  by  frequent  checking  that  it 
can  be  kept  in  proper  working  order. 
The  janitor  or  whoever  fires  the  boiler, 
needless  to  say,  has  to  be  trained  and 
watched;  otherwise,  he  will  damage  it 
by  bursting  some  sections  or  burning 
out  grates  through  lack  of  proper 
knowledge  of  firing. 

Assuming  that  the  equipment  is  good 
and  that  the  janitor  is  trained,  the 
radiators  should  be  carefully  checked 
to  make  sure  that  all  of  the  valves  are 
in  good  condition.  Bad  valves  will  in¬ 
crease  heating  expense.  In  a  one-pipe 
system,  if  the  valves  open  too  quickly 
and  let  too  much  steam  go  off  into  the 
air,  they  are  creating  operating  ex¬ 
pense  —  if  they  open  too  slowly,  too 
high  a  boiler  pressure  must  be  main¬ 
tained.  In  a  return  system,  if  the 
valves  let  too  much  steam  through  the 
radiators  thus  causing  steam  to  blow 
back  into  the  return  pipe,  they  are  op¬ 
erating  extravagantly.  So,  it  is  only  by 
intelligent  checking  on  the  part  of 
someone  who  understands  the  heating 
system  that  heating  expense  can  be 
kept  at  the  minimum. 

Wherever  it  is  practicable,  there 
should  be  a  master  thermostat,  or  in 
a  larger  building  where  the  heating 
system  is  divided  into  zones,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  thermostats,  located  in  strategic 
places  so  as  to  keep  the  heat  at  an  even 
temperature.  It  is  not  always  practi¬ 
cable  to  put  such  thermostats  in  older 
buildings,  but  I  have  seen  them  work 
out  very  satisfactorily  when  properly 
placed. 

The  right  kind  of  coal  must  be  se¬ 
lected  for  each  building.  Each  type  of 
boiler  works  best  on  certain  grades  of 
coal.  Only  a  study  by  the  executive  in 
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charge  will  determine  this.  The  low¬ 
est-cost  coal  is  not  always  the  best  nor 
cheapest. 

Ventilating,  including  as  it  does  air 
cooling  and  air  conditioning,  is  fast  be¬ 
coming  a  great  industry.  In  order  to 
keep  the  older  apartment  buildings 
from  becoming  obsolete,  the  manager 
should  make  a  study  of  ventilating  in 
its  streamlined  form,  or  should  have 
someone  in  the  organization  keep  up 
to  date  on  it,  for  the  day  is  surely  com¬ 
ing  when  all  modern  buildings  will  be 
air  conditioned  in  some  manner. 

Janitor  Expenses 

Next  in  importance  to  the  executive 
in  charge  of  the  management  of  the 
apartment  building  is  the  janitor  per¬ 
sonnel.  No  matter  how  able  the  main 
office  supervisor  or  owner’s  representa¬ 
tive  may  be,  if  he  selects  a  poor  janitor, 
he  is  not  going  to  succeed  in  his  man¬ 
agement.  Too  many  times  a  janitor 
is  employed  just  because  he  has  big 
muscles.  Of  course,  the  building  must 
be  kept  clean,  but  that  is  only  a  part 
of  the  janitor’s  work.  He  is  the  man¬ 
ager’s  representative  on  the  premises. 
He  is  the  one  who  is  in  contact  with 
the  tenants  morning,  noon,  and  night; 
and  if  he  does  not  get  along  with  them 
and  create  a  satisfactory  impression, 
the  reputation,  prestige,  and  income  of 
both  the  management  firm  and  the 
building  can  be  very  seriously  injured. 
Many  tenants  move  out  of  buildings 
because  they  do  not  like  the  janitor;  of 
course  they  blame  the  janitor’s  defici¬ 
ency  on  the  management,  and  it  is  right 
that  they  should. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  do  when 
employing  a  new  janitor  is  to  give  him 
a  written  schedule  of  his  daily  duties. 
This  should  be  tacked  up  in  a  promin¬ 
ent  place  in  his  quarters  so  that  he  will 
know  what  is  to  be  done  each  day  and 
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the  time  to  do  it.  It  is  quite  upsetting 
to  tenants  to  have  the  garbage  collected 
at  8 :00  one  morning  and  at  4  ;00  o’clock 
the  next  afternoon.  If  sidewalks  are 
cleaned  in  the  winter  time  after  the 
tenants  have  waded  through  the  snow 
half  the  morning,  considerable  advan¬ 
tage  of  their  eventual  cleanliness  is 
lost.  It  costs  no  more  to  do  things  right 
than  to  do  them  carelessly.  Therefore, 
the  janitor  should  be  carefully  selected 
and  his  work  scheduled  so  that  each 
part  of  his  duties  is  done  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 

Lighting  Expense 

Electricity  should  always  be  metered 
to  the  tenant.  However,  there  are  many, 
many  buildings  where  there  are  no 
meters,  and  there  are  numerous  cities 
where  it  is  the  custom  to  furnish  elec¬ 
tricity  free  of  charge.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions,  the  tenant  is  tempted  to  leave 
his  lights  burning  when  they  are  not 
needed,  and  there  is  not  much  that  can 
be  done  about  it,  because  the  tenant 
may  not  take  kindly  to  suggestions  of 
economy  from  the  manager  or  the  jan¬ 
itor.  Electricity  used  to  light  the  halls 
and  fire  exits  can  be  watched  carefully. 
Electricity  is  not  needed  in  halls  lighted 
by  sunlight,  although  it  is  surprising 
how  many  buildings  you  can  go  into 
and  find  the  lights  burning  on  the 
house  meter  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Where  the  current  is  metered  to  the 
tenants  for  use  in  lighting,  cooking, 
and  refrigerating,  they  can  be  charged 
the  regular  public  utility  rate,  and  by 
putting  in  a  single  meter  on  the  incom¬ 
ing  line,  the  owner  of  a  large  apart¬ 
ment  property  can  make  a  neat  profit 
by  collecting  the  difference  between  the 
wholesale  rate  which  he  has  to  pay  for 
his  current  and  the  retail  rate  which 
the  tenant  pays. 

The  public  utility  which  sells  the 
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current  to  the  building  is  careful  to  see 
that  its  master  meter  is  well  calibrated, 
but  the  owner  of  a  building  usually 
feels  that  it  is  a  waste  of  money  to 
calibrate  the  meter  to  the  separate  ten¬ 
ant.  He  should  remember  this;  meters 
never  run  fast  as  they  get  old  —  they 
always  run  slow  and  the  slower  the 
meter,  the  less  the  tenant  pays  for  the 
current  which  he  consumes.  When  ten¬ 
ants  have  submeters  this  loss  is  borne 
by  the  owner.  Every  year  a  spot  check 
of  tenants’  meters  should  be  made.  If 
in  this  spot  check  it  is  found  that  those 
checked  need  calibrating,  then  all  the 
house  meters  should  be  recalibrated. 
Meters  usually  will  last  about  two  years 
between  calibration. 

The  wiring  in  a  building  should  be 
periodically  checked  to  see  whether 
every  tenant’s  wires  go  into  his  meter. 
It  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  some  of 
the  tenant’s  wires  connect  to  the  feed 
line  behind  their  individual  meters  in¬ 
stead  of  in  front  of  them.  Of  course, 
nobody  ever  knows  how  it  happens,  but 
it’s  a  sure  thing,  that  the  owner  of  the 
property  is  losing  money  every  month 
because  of  it. 

Refrigerating  Expenses 

Both  gas  and  electric  refrigerators 
operate  satisfactorily.  It  is  simply  a 
matter  of  choosing  a  good  sound  make. 
There  are  some  very  good  points  in 
favor  of  the  gas  refrigerators,  and 
there  are  probably  as  many  or  more  in 
favor  of  the  electric  refrigerator.  The 
criticism  most  often  heard  regarding 
the  electric  refrigerator  is  its  noise, 
which  has  been  much  diminished  in 
some  models.  The  major  complaint 
against  the  gas  burning  refrigerator  is 
the  fact  that  it  produces  some  heat  in 
the  summer,  and  is  apt  to  produce  a 
little^oot  that  will  show  on  the  kitchen 
walls,  if  they  are  light  in  color. 


Water  Expenses 

The  cost  of  water  in  an  apartment  is 
usually  considered  as  a  fixed  charge. 
In  some  ways  it  is,  but  it  is  also  subject 
to  much  regulation.  The  lawns  and 
gardens  must  be  watered  in  the  sum¬ 
mertime,  but  when  enough  water  has 
been  used  to  keep  them  in  good  condi¬ 
tion,  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  be  kept 
running  continually  and  wasted. 

Both  hot  and  cold  water  are  custom¬ 
arily  furnished  free  to  the  tenants  of 
the  building.  However,  the  water  which 
drains  away  through  leaking  toilets  and 
unfixed  faucets  does  nobody  any  good, 
and  it  does  not  take  many  leaks  to 
waste  as  much  water  as  is  used  by  the 
tenants. 

The  furnishing  of  hot  water  is  very 
much  misunderstood  by  janitors.  They 
seem  to  want  to  get  the  water  as  hot 
as  it  can  be.  There  is  not  only  danger 
that  the  tenants  will  become  scalded 
if  the  water  is  furnished  at  too  high  a 
temperature,  but  the  pipes  go  to  pieces 
very  rapidly  where  the  temperature  of 
the  hot  water  is  kept  above  150°.  Con¬ 
stant  inspection  will  pay  for  itself  in 
the  saving  of  water  which  would  other¬ 
wise  be  wasted. 

Gas  Expenses 

The  use  of  gas  must  also  be  checked 
carefully.  So  much  that  has  been  said 
about  the  supervision  of  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  also  applies  to  gas,  that  its  repe¬ 
tition  here  is  unnecessary. 

Garbage  and  Rubbish  Removal 

Under  the  heading  of  garbage  and 
rubbish  comes  not  only  garbage,  but 
also  waste  paper  and  the  many  other 
odds  and  ends  which  collect  each  day 
in  the  building,  and  for  which  dispo¬ 
sition  must  be  arranged.  Incinerators 
will  take  care  of  most  garbage  and 
refuse.  Sometimes  I  wonder,  however, 
whether  incinerators  are  100%  perfect, 
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for  we  have  so  many  bad  experiences 
with  them. 

The  modem  way  of  taking  care  of 
garbage  seems  to  be  to  store  it  in  a 
refrigerator  especially  constructed  for 
that  purpose,  and  keep  it  frozen  until 
such  time  as  the  collector  calls  for  it. 
All  other  refuse  should  be  carefully 
collected  and  kept  in  metal  containers 
until  it  is  taken  away.  The  appearance 
of  garbage  and  refuse  cans  covered 
with  flies  and  polluting  the  atmos¬ 
phere  around  an  apartment  is  thor¬ 
oughly  inexcusable.  A  comparatively 
inexpensive  and  sanitary  manner  in 
which  to  conceal  refuse  is  to  construct 
a  shed  in  which  garbage  and  refuse 
cans  can  be  placed,  and  which  can  be 
kept  free  of  rats  and  mice,  and  other 
disease  carriers. 

Maintenance  Expenses 

Protection 

The  average  apartment  building  re¬ 
quires  no  watchman.  Either  the  jani¬ 
tor  or  his  wife  should  be  there  at  all 
times  when  watching  is  necessary.  A 
janitor  who  is  accustomed  to  being 
away  from  home  nights  is  the  wrong 
janitor.  Where  a  building  is  so  large 
that  the  ordinary  janitor  arrangement 
does  not  sufficiently  protect  the  prop¬ 
erty,  a  watchman  should  be  provided. 
The  extent  of  his  duties  depends  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  size  and  problems  of 
the  property.  Whether  the  property  be 
small  or  large,  the  integrity  of  the 
man  employed  should  be  equally  great. 

Grounds  Expense 

One  of  the  best  advertisements  for 
your  building,  is  well  kept  grounds.  It 
seems  superfluous  to  mention  that 
lawns  should  be  mown  regularly  and 
that  trees  and  hedges  should  be  proper¬ 
ly  trimmed,  and  yet  it  is  surprising 
how  many  buildings  do  not  mow  their 
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lawns  regularly  nor  trim  their  hedges. 
About  the  middle  of  the  summer  they 
look  shaggy  and  ill-kept.  Since  the 
average  person  judges  the  inside  of 
a  building  by  its  outward  appearance, 
tenants  cannot  be  expected  to  clamor 
for  suites  in  buildings  which  are  sur¬ 
rounded  by  poorly  maintained  grounds. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  land¬ 
scaping  be  kept  up-to-date.  Just  be¬ 
cause  a  shrub  that  has  outgrown  its 
original  proportions  was  placed  in  a 
certain  position  twenty  years  ago,  is 
no  reason  why  it  shouldn’t  be  taken 
out  and  replaced.  It  is  stimulating  to 
the  tenant  to  have  the  scheme  of  land¬ 
scaping  changed  every  few  years;  it 
sort  of  modernizes  the  whole  property. 

Surfacing  the  walks  and  drives  with 
materials  which  do  not  cause  the  track¬ 
ing  of  dirt  in  bad  weather  is  also  quite 
a  saving  on  carpets — not  only  on  the 
stair  carpets  of  the  owner,  but  on  floor 
coverings  of  the  tenants. 

Cleaning 

The  other  day  when  I  was  leaving 
my  room  in  the  Statler  Hotel,  with  my 
bag  in  my  hand,  the  maid  asked  me  if 
I  was  checking  out  or  if  I  expected  to 
return  that  day.  I  said  to  her,  “What 
difference  does  it  make?’’  She  said, 
“Well,  if  you  are  just  going  out.  I’ll 
make  up  the  bed  with  clean  sheets,  and 
put  in  clean  towels;  but  if  you  are 
checking  out,  I  must  wash  the  tile  in 
the  bathroom  and  the  woodwork  in  the 
bedroom.” 

When  a  great  hotel  chain  considers 
such  thorough  cleaning  necessary  after 
one  day’s  occupancy  of  a  hotel  room, 
too  great  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  proper  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of 
apartments  where  people  live  continu¬ 
ously. 

As  soon  as  a  tenant  moves  out  of  a 
suite,  one  of  the  executives  of  the  man- 
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agement  organization  should  make  a 
careful  inspection  of  it  to  determine 
how  much  decorating  and  renovating 
should  be  done.  Paint  alone  is  not  al¬ 
ways  sufficient;  wall  paper  should  be 
cleaned,  woodwork  which  is  not  re¬ 
painted  or  varnished  should  be  very 
carefully  washed,  and  all  bathroom 
equipment  should  not  only  be  washed, 
but  the  metal  parts  polished. 

The  manner  in  v/hich  the  routine 
cleaning  of  the  public  section  of  the 
apartment,  such  as  halls,  stairways,  and 
basement  is  done,  is  more  important 
than  many  owners  think.  The  decora¬ 
tion  of  halls  and  other  parts  of  the 
building  used  by  all  of  the  tenants  and  ‘ 
the  public,  help  establish  the  character 
of  the  building  in  the  same  manner  as 
does  the  maintenance  of  the  exterior 
with  the  lawns  and  gardens.  After  such 
character  has  been  established  by  dec¬ 
orating,  lighting,  and  carpeting,  it  is 
most  important  that  the  character  be 
maintained  by  proper  cleaning.  Care¬ 
ful  cleaning  keeps  down  the  cost  of 
maintenance  and  holds  off  obsolescence. 

Exterminating 

No  matter  how  careful  the  man¬ 
agement  may  be,  when  there  is  food 
used  in  the  kitchens  and  clothing  hung 
in  the  closets,  there  are  bound  to  be  rats, 
mice,  moths,  and  other  such  activity. 
If  any  of  the  tenants  are  careless 
around  the  kitchen,  cockroaches  and 
water  bugs  will  develop;  and  in  the 
lower  class  buildings,  bedbugs  are  not 
infrequent. 

As  soon  as  a  tenant  moves  out  of  a 
suite,  a  careful  examination  should  be 
made  to  see  whether  there  are  bedbugs 
or  moths  in  the  closets,  cockroaches  or 
water  bugs  in  the  kitchen  or  bathrooms, 
and  whether  there  is  any  evidence  that 
mice  have  been  in  the  suite.  There  are 
approved  ways  of  killing  all  of  these 


annoying  little  animals  and  insects,  and 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  management  to 
get  rid  of  them  before  they  are  found 
and  reported  by  the  incoming  tenant. 

Since  rats,  mice,  and  cockroaches  go 
from  suite  to  suite,  they  cannot  usually 
be  exterminated  in  any  one  vacant 
suite.  In  old  buildings,  particularly 
where  the  occupants  are  not  too  care¬ 
ful  about  cleanliness  and  sanitation,  it 
is  well  periodically  to  have  all  of  the 
tenants  take  a  week  end  out,  and  com¬ 
pletely  fumigate  the  entire  property 
with  cyanide  gas.  This  will  kill  all  rats 
and  mice,  as  well  as  animals  and  in¬ 
sects  that  live  under  the  wall  paper, 
between  the  floors  and  inside  the  parti¬ 
tions.  Inasmuch  as  this  gas  will  also 
kill  human  beings  very  quickly,  it 
should  only  be  used  by  experts  when 
the  building  is  vacated.  It  is  expensive, 
but  such  treatment  will  usually  show 
good  effects  for  a  period  of  a  year  or 
more. 

Repairs 

One  of  the  most  important  parts  of 
a  building  is  its  roof.  If  the  roof  leaks, 
there  is  no  use  trying  to  keep  the  in¬ 
terior  in  good  condition.  Roofs  are  of 
many  kinds  of  qualities,  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  last  for  varying  periods  of 
time.  A  careful  check  should  be  made 
each  spring  and  roof  repairs  made  dur¬ 
ing  good  weather,  instead  of  waiting 
until  winter  when  it  is  difficult  to  do 
such  work.  If  the  roof  has  had  so  many 
patchings  that  it  is  like  a  stocking  with 
many  darns,  it  is  cheaper  to  tear  it  all 
out  and  get  a  new  one  than  to  keep  on 
patching.  In  any  event,  the  cost  of  re¬ 
decorating  suites  every  time  a  snow 
or  rain  comes  along,  is  a  convincing  ar¬ 
gument  in  favor  of  keeping  a  sound 
roof  on  the  building,  whether  by  wise 
repairs  or  by  replacement. 

Now  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  sheet 
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metal  for  eaves  and  downspouting, 
wood  is  again  being  used.  The  use  of 
fir  as  a  substitute  for  metal,  particu¬ 
larly  for  gutters,  has  proven  quite  sat¬ 
isfactory.  If  metal  (preferably  copper) 
cannot  be  obtained  for  flashing  the 
places  where  the  composition  roof  joins 
a  wall,  a  composition  or  membrane 
flashing  can  be  used.  It  has  always 
been  used  on  the  cheaper  jobs,  and  if 
carefully  applied  and  not  broken  by  be¬ 
ing  walked  upon,  it  works  pretty  well. 
Care  should  always  be  used  to  make 
flashings  run  up  parapet  walls  high 
enough  so  that  when  the  snow  falls 
in  drifts,  its  melting  will  not  cause 
water  to  run  back  of  the  flashing  and 
seep  down  through  the  wall,  spoiling 
the  plaster  in  the  rooms  below. 

At  the  time  when  the  roof  is  checked 
in  the  spring,  all  masonry  should  also 
be  inspected.  Wherever  it  is  found  that 
caulking  or  pointing  is  necessary — par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  parapet  walls,  and 
around  steps,  porches,  windows,  and 
similar  places — this  caulking  and  point¬ 
ing  should  be  done  immediately;  other¬ 
wise,  water  is  bound  to  come  through 
when  a  little  wind  accompanies  the 
rain,  and  in  the  winter  a  seepage  of 
melting  snow  will  spoil  the  plaster  on 
the  walls.  Ice  freezes  in  the  open  cracks 
and  pries  them  open  wider. 

Each  spring  the  annual  inspection  of 
the  building  should  produce  a  list  of 
all  other  repairs  to  be  made,  and  they 
should  be  so  scheduled  that  they  can  be 
done,  so  far  as  possible,  in  slack  periods 
at  times  when  it  is  convenient  to  the 
tenants  and  the  work  should  be  so 
timed  as  to  keep  the  men  who  are  doing 
the  work  constantly  busy  going  from 
one  building  to  another  under  the  same 
management,  taking  care  of  the  plumb¬ 
ing,  wiring,  painting,  papering,  awn- 
ines.  and  other  items. 
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Repairs  should  be  completed  in  the 
spring  so  that  by  summer  the  build¬ 
ing  will  have  been  put  back  into  the 
same  condition,  so  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  as  it  was  the  day  it  was  built.  The 
old  saying  that  “a  stitch  in  time  saves 
nine”  is  certainly  true  in  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  building.  It  is  always  more 
economical  to  make  repairs  at  the  time 
they  are  first  needed,  than  it  is  to  al¬ 
low  bad  conditions  to  run  on  in  such 
a  way  that  lack  of  repair  of  one  item 
causes  the  disintegration  of  another. 

Decorating 

In  the  spring  when  the  building  is 
checked  for  necessary  repairs,  paint¬ 
ing  and  decorating  should  always  be 
given  careful  consideration  by  the  man¬ 
agement  executive.  Painting  for  ap¬ 
pearance  is  of  course  important,  but 
the  main  function  of  paint  is  to  pre¬ 
serve  wood  and  metal  parts.  Window¬ 
sills,  frames,  and  porches,  whether 
of  wood  or  steel  construction,  will  go 
to  pieces  very  rapidly  if  not  painted 
regularly.  When  the  layers  of  paint  be¬ 
come  too  thick,  it  should  be  burned  off 
in  order  to  give  the  new  coat  a  chance 
to  get  down  to  the  wood  and  keep  it 
well  oiled  and  in  good  surface.  If  exter¬ 
ior  iron  or  steel  has  rusted,  all  of  the 
rust  should  be  removed  with  a  wire 
brush  before  paint  is  applied.  There  are 
paints  for  exterior  metal  work  which 
are  especially  designed  to  combine  with 
rust,  if  there  is  not  too  much  on  the 
surface.  The  new  rubber  base  exterior 
paint  for  metal  and  wood  has  been 
highly  advertised,  but  on  account  of 
the  war  it  will  not  be  available  in  the 
near  future. 

The  necessity  for  decorating  space 
which  is  leased  to  tenants  is  so  ap¬ 
parent  that  little  need  be  said  about  it. 
It  is  well  to  suggest,  however,  that  the 
more  schemes  of  decoration  used  in 
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suites  in  the  same  building,  the  more 
costly  it  is  to  keep  them  well  decor¬ 
ated.  When  the  color  of  paint  on  wood¬ 
work  and  walls  is  changed  frequently 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  repaint  often, 
because  each  little  chip  or  scratch 
causes  the  color  of  the  previous  paint 
coat  to  show  through. 

Whether  a  vacant  suite  should  be 
completely  redecorated  before  the  suite 
is  rented  is  a  much  debated  question. 
The  best  answer,  perhaps,  is  that  where 
there  are  several  vacant  suites,  one 
suite  should  be  fully  prepared  for  oc¬ 
cupancy  so  that  the  prospective  ten¬ 
ant  will  be  acquainted  with  the  decor¬ 
ating  standards  of  the  building.  If  there 
are  only  one  or  two  vacant  suites,  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  best  to  put  them  into 
condition  for  occupancy.  Instead,  they 
should  be  well  cleaned,  the  floors  and 
woodwork  put  in  first  class  condition, 
but  the  wall  decoration  of  the  major 
rooms  left  until  such  time  as  the  paper 
or  paint  tint  may  be  selected  by  the 
new  tenant.  If  wall  paper  of  a  simple 
design  (not  startling  in  any  way)  is 
used  in  the  hallways  and  bedrooms  of 
the  average  apartment,  the  chances  are 
that  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  most  any 
tenant.  If  worse  comes  to  worse  in  one 
of  the  smaller  and  less  important 
rooms  where  cheaper  paper  is  used,  the 
expense  is  not  so  great  if  the  paper  has 
to  be  changed  in  order  to  make  the  suite 
acceptable. 

Remember  that  the  character  of  the 
building  is  judged  by  the  appearance  of 
the  hallways — the  walls  and  carpeting 
in  them.  With  this  in  mind,  they  must 
be  kept  up  to  the  same  standards  that 
you  would  expect  the  tenants  to  main¬ 
tain  in  their  suites. 

Basements,  too,  are  important.  Many 
a  building  that  looks  attractive  upstairs 
has  a  surprisingly  shabby  basement.  If 


for  no  other  reason  than  to  keep  up 
the  morale  of  the  janitor  himself,  and 
to  make  the  tenants  feel  that  they  are 
being  considered  in  every  way,  the 
basement  should  have  an  orderly  and 
attractive  appearance.  Casein  paint  is 
not  particularly  expensive,  and  it  can 
be  put  on  rapidly.  We  have  buildings 
where  even  the  coal  bins  are  painted 
with  light  colored  paint.  This  seems 
extravagant,  but  on  the  other  hand 
you  would  be  surprised  to  see  how  care¬ 
fully  the  janitors  put  their  tools  away 
and  keep  everything  in  orderly  condi¬ 
tion  in  the  boiler  room  that  is  well 
painted.  If  you  doubt  that  such  clean¬ 
liness  pays,  compare  the  super  service 
gas  station  of  today  with  the  gas  sta¬ 
tion  of  15  years  ago. 

Depreciation 

Depreciation  of  Buildings 

Depreciation  of  buildings  is  definite¬ 
ly  a  fixed  charge.  Nobody  knows  exact¬ 
ly  how  long  a  building  will  last  and  it 
should  therefore  be  depreciated  at  the 
highest  rate  which  is  commensurate 
with  the  life  of  that  particular  type  of 
construction.  Brick  apartment  build¬ 
ings  of  good  construction  are  generally 
considered  to  have  a  life  of  36  years, 
according  to  the  text  books.  This  would 
create  a  depreciation  rate  of  approxi¬ 
mately  2%.  per  cent  per  year.  The  in¬ 
come  tax  division  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  will  permit,  however,  a  maxi¬ 
mum  depreciation  on  apartment  build¬ 
ings  of  2  per  cent  per  year  (this  figure 
is  not  absolutely  fixed  for  the  bureau 
will  take  in  consideration  special  situ¬ 
ations). 

Depreciation  covers  a  loss  in  build¬ 
ing  value  from  any  cause.  The  three 
principal  items  covered  by  depreciation 
are 

a.  Deterioration  or  a  loss  brought 
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about  by  general  wear  and  tear. 

b.  Economic  obsolescence,  or  the 
type  of  depreciation  brought 
about  by  a  change  in  economic 
conditions  outside  the  property 
even  though  the  building  may 
still  be  functioning  just  as  well 
as  it  did  when  new. 

c.  Functional  obsolescence,  which 
represents  the  type  of  depreci¬ 
ation  brought  about  by  the  in¬ 
ability  of  the  property  to  per¬ 
form  the  functions  for  which  it 
was  designed,  usually  because  of 
lack  of  modern  equipment. 

Inasmuch  as  all  of  these  working  to¬ 
gether  eventually  destroy  the  economic 
value  as  well  as  the  physical  value  of 
an  apartment  building,  they  must  be 
considered  together.  The  theory  of  set¬ 
ting  up  depreciation  is  that  at  the  end 
of  an  estimated  period  of  time,  the 
building  will  be  worthless,  but  the  in¬ 
vestor  will  have  had  his  money  re¬ 
turned  to  him  together  with  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  of  interest. 

Equipment  and  Furnishings 

Both  fixed  and  portable  equipment 
depreciate  as  well  as  the  building.  A 
schedule  of  depreciation  of  each  type, 
of  item  is  different;  a  shovel  will  last 
longer  than  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Carpets 
and  curtains  have  a  very  limited  life 
and  each  separate  item  has  a  fairly 
definite  period  over  which  its  usable 
life  should  be  charged  off.  As  these 
rates  of  depreciation  are  different,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  add  further  sub¬ 
divisions  of  account  to  take  care  of  all 
different  rates  of  depreciation. 

Insurance  and  Taxes 

Insurance  is  always  listed  as  a  fixed 
expense.  It  is  fixed,  but  on  the  other 
hand  neither  its  amount  nor  its  cost  are 
fixed. 
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The  premium  which  is  paid  on  fire 
insurance  is  subject  to  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  depending  upon  the  conditions 
existing  in  each  individual  building. 
For  example,  there  are  hazards  in 
every  building  which  can  be  overcome 
by  the  management  —  an  extra  waste 
container  here  and  there,  a  few  more 
fire  extinguishers,  keeping  less  gasoline 
on  the  premises — are  all  items  which 
have  material  effect  on  the  insurance 
rate.  When  the  manager  takes  charge 
of  a  building,  he  should  immediately 
call  in  the  insurance  inspection  bureau 
in  his  district  and  ask  for  advice  con¬ 
cerning  what  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
rates  paid  for  the  different  types  of 
insurance  covered  by  their  inspection. 
They  make  no  charge  for  this  service 
and  I  have  always  been  repaid  by  the 
establishment  of  a  more  favorable  rate 
when  I  have  followed  their  suggestions. 

There  are  many  types  of  insurance 
available  for  the  apartment  building. 
The  principal  ones  are : 

Fire 

Windstorm 

Boiler 

Explosion 

Extended  coverage 

Public  Liability 

Workmen’s  Compensation 

Rent  Insurance 

Employers  Liability  Endorsement 
Elevator  Liability 
Burglary 
Water  Damage 

Fire  insurance  is,  of  course,  insur¬ 
ance  against  loss  by  fire.  The  premium 
charged  for  this  insurance,  as  I  said 
before,  depends  greatly  upon  the  fire 
hazard  and  is  therefore  subject  to  re¬ 
duction  by  the  management. 

A  fire  insurance  policy  is  written  in 
two  ways:  one  way  is  to  incorporate 
the  co-insurance  clause  in  the  fire  pol¬ 
icy.  This  clause  is  a  warranty  that  the 
insured  will  maintain  during  the  life 
of  the  policy,  insurance  on  the  property 
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to  at  least  that  percentage  of  its  sound 
value.  The  percentage  is  stated  in  the 
clause  and  is  usually  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  the  sound  value  of  the  property.  For 
example,  if  a  fireproof  building  of  Class 
A  carries  an  80  per  cent  co-insurance 
clause,  there  is  a  rate  reduction  of  70 
per  cent  over  the  policy  that  does  not 
contain  the  clause.  If  a  brick  building 
carries  the  same  clause,  there  is  a  re¬ 
duction  of  25  per  cent  in  the  rate. 

By  the  use  of  the  co-insurance  clause 
the  owner  secures  the  benefit  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  on  the  rate,  depending  on  the  class 
of  risk  of  the  property  insured  and  the 
insurance  company  will  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  loss  sustained  up  to  the 
face  of  the  policy,  provided  sufficient 
amount  of  insurance  is  carried  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  clause. 

The  other  type  of  fire  insurance  poli¬ 
cy  does  not  include  the  co-insurance 
clause  and  quite  often  the  amount  of 
insurance  carried  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  which  would  be  required  if 
the  co-insurance  clause  were  added. 
This  type  of  fire  insurance  usually  rep¬ 
resents  only  the  partial  value  of  the 
property. 

Windstorm  insurance  covers  the 
building  in  case  of  damage  caused  by  a 
tornado,  a  cyclone,  or  windstorm.  This 
may  be  carried  as  a  separate  policy  or 
is  contained  in  an  Extended  Coverage 
Endorsement  which  is  a  rider  attached 
to  the  fire  policy. 

Boiler  insurance  covers  only  ruptures 
or  explosions  within  the  boiler  itself, 
caused  by  the  internal  pressure  of 
steam  or  water.  Pipes  are  not  covered 
in  this  insurance  unless  included  for 
an  additional  premium.  Furnace  ex¬ 
plosion,  caused  by  gas  in  the  fire  box 
of  the  boiler  may  also  be  included  for 
an  additional  premium. 

Explosion  insurance  covers  all  types 


of  explosions  except  those  originating 
within  steam  boilers,  pipes,  flywheels, 
engines,  and  machinery  as  these  are 
covered  by  boiler  or  machinery  policies. 
Explosion  insurance  would  include 
damage  from  bomb  explosions  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  riots  and  civil  commotion,  but 
does  not  cover  any  loss  or  damage 
caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  war  or 
invasion. 

Extended  coverage  is  an  endorse¬ 
ment  attached  to  a  fire  insurance  policy 
that  covers  windstorm  damage,  damage 
by  riot,  riot  attending  a  strike,  explo¬ 
sion  (other  than  boiler  explosions), 
smoke  damage,  air  craft  or  vehicle 
damage.  It  is  an  amendment  to  a  fire 
insurance  policy  which  replaces  wind¬ 
storm  insurance,  adds  several  other 
perils  and  bridges  the  gap  between  the 
fire  and  windstorm  policies  as  regards 
the  so-called  “Fallen  Building  Clause” 
in  the  fire  policy. 

When  this  endorsement  is  attached 
to  the  fire  insurance  policy,  it  extends 
same  to  cover  all  the  same  hazards  in 
the  same  amount  as  the  fire  insurance. 

It  is  usually  found  that  the  extended 
coverage  endorsement  is  cheaper  than 
taking  out  policies  of  insurance  on 
each  one  of  the  separate  hazards. 

Public  Liability  and  Property  Dam¬ 
age  Liability  is  quite  essential  because 
it  covers  personal  injury  or  property 
damage  occasioned  to  members  of  the 
public  when  they  are  in  or  near  the 
building  insured.  However,  this  does 
not  cover  employees  of  the  building  or 
a  person  receiving  an  injury  from  an 
elevator,  as  there  is  a  special  insurance 
to  cover  elevator  accidents,  and  this  in¬ 
surance  can  be  carried  with  Public  Li¬ 
ability  and  Property  Damage  insurance 
if  desired. 

If  the  apartment  house  owner  does 
not  engage  more  than  two  custodians 
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in  any  one  or  all  of  the  apartments 
which  he  owns,  he  may  obtain  Em¬ 
ployers  Liability  Insurance  covering 
these  custodians.  This  is  provided  by 
means  of  an  endorsement  attached  to 
his  Public  Liability  Policy,  If  he  em¬ 
ploys  three  or  more  such  custodians,  or 
if  he  employs  maintenance  men  such  as 
carpenters,  plumbers,  etc,,  he  is  required 
by  State  Law  in  many  states  to  pro¬ 
vide  Workmen’s  Compensation  Insur¬ 
ance.  This  is  obtained  by  application  to 
the  Industrial  Commission.  Briefly, 
Compensation  Insurance  provides  spe¬ 
cific  payments  for  injury  to  or  death 
of  an  employee  occurring  in  the  course 
of  and  growing  out  of  his  employment. 
Failure  to  carry  such  Insurance  sub¬ 
jects  the  employer  to  possible  fines  im¬ 
posed  by  State  Law. 

It  is  important  that  an  apartment 
building  also  carry  water  damage  in¬ 
surance  because  of  the  large  number  of 
pipes  in  a  buildng  of  this  type.  This 
insurance  covers  damage  resulting 
from  the  bursting  of  pipes  due  to  freez¬ 
ing,  deterioration,  or  other  causes,  or 
rain  or  snow  driven  through  open 
windows. 

One  of  the  truly  fixed  items  is  taxes. 
Even  taxes  can  be  adjusted  if  they  are 
not  fairly  assessed.  After  a  careful 
study  of  a  building,  its  operations,  and 
its  values,  the  manager  has  a  pretty 
good  idea  as  to  whether  or  not  the  tax 
assessment  is  correct.  If  it  is  not,  he 
should  put  all  the  facts  together  and 
file  a  complaint.  Tax  assessing  bodies 
are  as  anxious  to  have  the  assessments 
fair  as  the  owners  are,  but  in  making 
mass  assessments,  it  is  impracticable 
for  them  to  give  consideration  to  all  of 
the  details  which  only  the  owner  and 
the  manager  know.  When  such  details 
are  presented  to  the  assessing  body,  a 
proper  adjustment  will  be  worked  out 
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to  relieve  the  owner  from  any  injustice. 

Financial  Expenses 

Interest  on  bonds,  interest  on  mort¬ 
gage,  interest  on  notes  (long  term), 
interest  on  notes  (short  term),  and 
insurance  on  mortgage  are  fixed 
charges  and  are  all  self-explanatory. 
Executive  control  can  do  but  little  in 
regard  to  these  expenses  except  to  be 
constantly  on  the  alert  to  see  that  there 
is  no  opportunity  missed  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  refinancing  if  a  saving  can 
be  made. 

Service  Expenses 

In  the  operation  of  any  apartment 
’  building  there  are  special  items  of  ser¬ 
vice  which  are  not  included  under  any 
of  the  previous  headings.  This  main 
heading  should  be  expanded  to  cover 
any  such  expenses  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  wishes  to  separate. 

Operating  Cost  Comparisons 

When  this  point  has  been  reached, 
and  the  expenses  have  been  deducted 
from  the  income,  most  owners  and 
managers  feel  that  their  job  of  execu¬ 
tive  control  of  operating  expenses  has 
been  completed.  This  is  an  error.  These 
figures  so  carefully  broken  down  are 
but  the  means  to  an  end.  How  can  the 
management  know  whether  the  costs 
are  too  high  or  too  low?  Just  because 
the  building  is  operating  at  a  profit 
does  not  mean  that  the  costs  are  being 
kept  down  to  the  proper  level.  Perhaps 
the  building  should  be  operating  at  a 
much  greater  profit. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  careful  analysis 
of  each  constituent  item  makes  pos¬ 
sible  an  effective  control  of  apartment 
building  operating  costs.  As  in  the  case 
of  any  investment,  the  important 
thing  is  to  make  sure  that  the  greatest 
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possible  benefit  is  realized  from  each 
dollar  spent.  And  how  can  an  apart¬ 
ment  building  owner  or  manager  be 
sure  that  his  operating  dollars  have 
been  wisely  spent?  Only  by  comparing 
his  operating  expenses  with  those  of 
other  similar  properties. 

An  intelligent  comparison  of  the  op¬ 
erating  expenses  of  any  two  similar 
apartment  buildings,  is  only  possible  if 
the  income  and  expenses  in  each  in¬ 
stance  are  recorded  under  the  same 
standard  bookkeeping  classifications. 
More  and  more,  building  owners  and 
managers  are  realizing  the  value  of  fol¬ 
lowing  the  classifications  used  by  the 
FHA.  Regardless  of  the  skill  with 
which  apartment  accounting  systems 
have  been  developed,  they  are  of  limited 
value  for  cost  comparison  purposes 
because  they  are  not  used  by  enough 
buildings.  Uniformity  is  all  important. 
Inasmuch  as  FHA  is  going  to  be  in  the 
apartment  field  for  many  years,  and 
has  carefully  prepared  and  published  a 
detailed  system,  I  suggest  that  their 
method  be  universally  adopted.  In  this 
manner  we  can  get  the  benefit  of  the 
governmental  experience,  to  compare 
with  our  own,  for  buildings  of  similar 
character.  The  FHA  Uniform  System 
of  Accounts  was  selected  for  use  in  this 
paper.  It  is  simple  and  can  be  expanded 
to  cover  every  item  needed. 

When  one  system  of  cost  accounting 
is  in  universal  use,  the  preparation  of 
figures  for  cost  comparison  purposes  is 
fairly  simple.  Although  the  ultimate  in 
aiccuracy  will  be  found  by  reducing  all 
figures  into  'cubic  foot  costs,  such  a 
method  is  apt  to  seem  too  complicated 
to  the  average  manager  who  is  not  also 
an  appraiser.  The  square  fpot  method, 
by  which  all  operating  figures  are 
broken  down  into  the  cost  per  net 
rentable  square  foot  per  year,  is  also 


often  employed,  but  is  criticized  by  both 
the  appraiser  and  the  average  man¬ 
ager  since  they  do  not  think  of  an 
apartment  building  in  terms  of  net 
rentable  square  feet. 

A  third  method  of  preparing  figures 
for  cost  comparison  purposes  is  known 
as  the  room  method.  FHA  has  estab¬ 
lished  rules  for  determining  the  room 
count  in  apartment  buildings  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

a)  Living  rooms  and  bedrooms  shall  count 
as  one  whole  room  each. 

b)  Kitchens,  or  combinations  of  kitchen 
and  dining  alcove,  the  aggregate  area 
of  which  is  not  less  than  60  square  feet 
shall  count  as  one  room  each. 

c)  Kitchens  less  than  60  square  feet  in 
area,  but  which  are  separated  from 
other  rooms  by  a  complete  partition 
with  a  door,  shall  count  as  one-half 
room. 

d)  Strip  kitchens,  located  in  a  room,  a 
recess  off  the  room,  or  in  a  closet  space 
with  doors  shall  not  be  assigned  any 
room  count. 

e)  Dining  alcoves  separated  from  the  kitch¬ 
en  by  a  partition  and  a  door  and  having 
outside  light  shall  count  as  one-half 
room. 

f)  Dining  rooms  not  less  than  110  square 
feet  in  area  shall  count  as  one  room 
each. 

g)  Bathrooms  shall  not  be  included  in  the 
room  count,  nor  interior  foyers  whether 
intended  for  dining  or  not. 

Rooms  in  units  ta  be  occupied  by  tenants 

are  the  only  rooms  to  be  included  in  the 

count. 

We  have  made  no  attempt  here  to 
give  a  complete  treatise  on  the  man¬ 
agement  of  an  apartment  building 
Our  purpose  has  been  merely  to  touch 
on  some  of  the  high  points,  and  en¬ 
courage  the  reader  to  use  this  article 
as  a  springboard  from  which  to  ven¬ 
ture  into  detailed  research  on  cost 
accounting  for  apartments,  for  we  do 
need  an  exchange  of  operating  exper¬ 
ience  between  managers  of  apartment 
houses.  We  managers  have  dreamed 
and  talked  of  this  for  years.  There  is 
no  time  like  the  present  actually  to  do 
it. 
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War  Leases 

By  A.  E.  MacDougall 

3tORE  leasing  during  the  period  of 
the  war  presents  certain  special  prob¬ 
lems.  The  uncertainty  of  the  source 
of  supply  causes  the  merchant  to  cur¬ 
tail  expansion  programs  and  to  avoid 
long-term  lease  commitments. 

The  percentage  lease  and  the  option 
appear  to  present  the  most  equitable 
solution  of  the  problem  for  both  ten¬ 
ant  and  landlord. 

In  a  recent  case  in  Jackson  Heights 
a  widely  advertised  concern  that  had 
merchandised  by  use  of  autos  decided 
to  open  retail  branches  to  establish  the 
business  on  a  year  round  basis.  Gov¬ 
ernment  restrictions  on  use  of  tires 
will  increasingly  restrict  the  car  use 
as  the  war  is  prolonged.  A  five  year 
lease  was  worked  out  based  on  yearly 
options.  A  short  cancellation  period  is 
unfair  to  the  landlord  and  does  not 
protect  him  against  decorating  and 
brokerage  costs.  The  one  year  period 
with  options  affords  some  protection  to 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  is  not 
bound  for  an  unreasonably  long  period 
if  war  restrictions  adversely  affect  his 
business. 


A  new  Percentage  Lease  table  of 
great  value  to  Managers  right  now. 


The  percentage  lease  has  been  used 
successfully  for  many  years.  It  is  par¬ 
ticularly  adaptable  to  times  of  uncer¬ 
tainty,  such  as  the  present.  The  mer¬ 
chant  is  cautious  as  to  rental  commit¬ 
ments  and  the  landlord  does  not  want 
to  tie  up  the  property  at  a  depressed 
rent,  with  no  opportunity  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  event  of  a  sudden  ending 
of  the  war  and  improved  business  con¬ 
ditions. 

The  percentage  lease,  with  minimum 
rental,  can  bridge  the  gap,  made  more 
difficult  by  the  war  and  put  the  vacant 
store  to  use. 

That  the  business  must  be  the  right 
type  for  the  location,  the  merchant  ag¬ 
gressive  and  honest,  is  axiomatic  to 
successful  percentage  leases.  And  if  the 
lease  contains  no  minimum,  it  should 
incorporate  a  right  of  cancellation  to 
the  landlord  if  a  volume  considered 
essential  is  not  reached. 

Over  a  period  of  years.  The  Queens- 
boro  Corporation  at  Jackson  Heights 
has  used  and  followed  the  progress  of 
many  percentage  leases.  The  following 
table  reports  the  experience. 
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Here  is  a  new  and  highly  prac¬ 
tical  treatment  of  an  old  problem. 


Keep  Your  Tenants 

By  S.  O.  Houser 


Twelve  Billion  Dollars!  That’s  a 
lot  of  money,  even  in  these  days  of  big 
figures.  Approximately  that  much 
money  is  spent  each  year  for  shelter  by 
35  million  families  in  the  United  States. 
This  staggering  figure  has  a  special 
significance  for  property  managers.  It 
is  a  sobering  and  challenging  thought 
to  realize  that  a  very  large  part  of  this 
huge  sum  is  paid  out  in  rent  by  tenants 
who  live  in  buildings  under  the  control 
and  supervision  of  property  managers. 

Tenants  Are  Large  Scale  Buyers 

Not  only  is  the  money  spent  each 
year  for  rent  impressive  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate,  but  the  money  paid  by  each  family 
is  a  sizeable  figure.  When  a  family 
signs  a  lease  for  an  apartment  or  a 
house,  it  is  making  a  purchase  of  major 
importance,  a  purchase  larger  than  any 
other  it  will  make  during  the  year,  in 
all  probability.  Transactions  involving 
such  a  substantial  consideration  are  not 
common  occurrences  in  very  many  lines 
of  business,  for  few  business  firms 
handle  purchases  of  such  size  or  in  such 
volume  as  does  that  of  property  man¬ 
agement. 

This  situation  prompts  the  question, 
“What  is  the  management  profession 
doing  to  hold  and  retain  the  good  will 
and  patronage  of  these  large  scale  buy¬ 
ers?’’  The  answer  is  not  very  reassur¬ 
ing,  for  in  all  probability,  far  less  is 
being  done  than  ought  to  be  done. 
Granted  that  people  have  to  live  some¬ 
where,  the  manager  still  has  the  re¬ 


sponsibility  of  keeping  his  tenants  sat¬ 
isfied  and  of  influencing  them  to  remain 
in  his  building  instead  of  moving  into 
a  competing  building.  In  business  and 
industry,  every  effort  is  put  forth,  not 
only  to  sell  goods,  but  to  keep  the  pur¬ 
chaser  sold  after  he  has  bought,  in  or¬ 
der  to  secure  repeat  orders.  Property 
managers  would  do  well  to  take  a  leaf 
from  the  diary  of  business  and  indus¬ 
try  and  carry  out  a  definite  program 
for  obtaining  repeat  orders  from  ten¬ 
ants.  It  should  be  the  firm  determina¬ 
tion  of  every  manager  not  only  to  rent 
an  apartment  to  a  tenant,  but  to  keep 
the  tenant  sold  on  that  apartment.  This 
suggests  two  timely  questions  which 
will  form  a  basis  for  our  further  dis¬ 
cussion. 

First:  Why  is  it  important  to  keep 
the  same  tenants  and  renew 
their  leases  from  year  to 
year? 

Second:  What  can  the  property  man¬ 
ager  do  to  keep  his  tenants 
and  reduce  tenant  turnover 
to  a  minimum? 

In  attempting  to  answer  the  first 
question  it  will  be  found  that  there  are 
several  good  and  valid  reasons  why  the 
property  manager  should  make  every 
effort  to  secure  repeat  orders  from  his 
tenants. 

Turnover  Is  Costly 

One  very  important  reason  is  the  cost 
involved  in  changing  tenants.  It  actu¬ 
ally  means  cash  dollars  taken  out  of  the 
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pocket  of  the  owner  of  the  building  if 
an  old  tenant  moves  out.  This  cash  is 
lost  in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place 
the  owner  is  compelled  to  spend  an  ex¬ 
cessive  amount  of  money  to  prepare 
the  apartment  for  a  new  tenant,  assum¬ 
ing  of  course  that  he  can  secure  a  new 
tenant  immediately  to  replace  the  old 
one.  The  work  required  by  a  new  ten¬ 
ant  usually  means  a  complete  job,  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  floor  and  from  the 
front  door  to  the  back  door.  This  in¬ 
volves  work  done  by  the  decorator,  the 
carpenter,  the  plasterer,  and  the  plumb¬ 
er,  to  say  nothing  of  the  equipment 
companies  who  furnish  stoves,  refrig¬ 
erators,  cabinets,  and  fixtures. 

A  vacant  apartment  shows  every 
blemish,  every  defect,  and  the  new  ten¬ 
ant  is  quick  to  observe  them,  unless  of 
course,  the  apartment  has  been  recon¬ 
ditioned  in  advance.  Under  present  day 
conditions,  the  apartment  is  more  likely 
to  be  inspected  while  the  old  tenant  is 
still  in  possession  with  the  soil  of  the 
season’s  dust  and  dirt  on  walls  and 
ceiling  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
year’s  occupancy  showing  its  effects. 
The  response  of  the  new  tenant  to  these 
conditions  is  prompt  and  decisive.  In 
the  contest  which  takes  place  between 
the  landlord  and  the  new  tenant,  the 
landlord  goes  down  in  the  first  round 
under  the  count  of  ten. 

The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that 
much  of  the  work  demanded  by  the  new 
tenant  is  unnecessary  and  unreasonable, 
but  he  knows  he  his  the  trading  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  owner  and  he  makes 
good  use  of  it.  For  example,  he  asks 
for  new  wall  paper  even  though  the  old 
paper  is  in  good  condition  and  in  good 
taste.  He  demands  a  re-enamel  job  in 
the  bath  and  in  the  kitchen  whether 
they  need  it  or  not.  He  says  he  wants 
it  done  as  a  “sanitary  measure’’  because 
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he  doesn’t  want  to  live  in  “the  other 
fellow’s  dirt’’.  The  excuse  is  a  flimsy 
one,  but  the  demand  back  of  it  carries 
a  punch.  The  poor  landlord  pays  the 
bill  and  charges  it  up  to  the  cost  of 
substituting  a  new  tenant  for  an  old 
one. 

Old  Tenants  Demand  Less 

In  contrast  to  the  demands  of  a  new 
tenant  it  is  common  experience  that  an 
old  tenant  who  renews  his  lease  is  much 
less  critical  of  the  condition  of  his 
apartment  and  much  less  exacting  in 
his  demands  upon  the  manager.  It  is 
natural  that  this  should  be  the  case, 
for  having  lived  in  the  apartment  for 
a  period  of  time  he  has  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  its  general  appearance.  Con¬ 
ditions  which  might  annoy  or  irk  others 
are  unnoticed  or  ignored  by  him.  Per¬ 
haps  he  even  likes  things  the  way  they 
are.  He  may  have  selected  the  wall 
papers  and  the  color  schemes  which 
are  pleasing  to  him  and  his  family  but 
which  are  distasteful  and  objectionable 
to  a  new  tenant.  Property  managers 
have  learned  long  since  that  there  is 
no  rhyme  or  reason  in  tastes  among 
tenants.  Furthermore  the  old  tenant 
often  does  not  want  the  inconvenience 
or  discomfort  which  results  from  a 
decorating  job  or  other  improvements 
which  bring  tradesmen  into  his  apart¬ 
ment,  and  for  these  reasons  often  re¬ 
quests  that  the  work  be  limited  to  just 
a  few  items  which  will  freshen  up  the 
apartment  and  improve  its  appearance. 

While  of  course  there  are  exceptions, 
present  tenants  require  much  less  of 
the  landlord  than  do  new  tenants.  Even 
in  these  times  of  high  costs,  work  done 
in  an  apartment  of  an  old  tenant  can 
be  kept  close  to  a  month’s  rent  or  within 
ten  per  cent  of  the  annual  rental  in¬ 
come,  on  the  average.  If,  however. 
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an  old  tenant  moves  out  and  a  new 
tenant  moves  in,  the  cost  resulting  from 
this  change-over  will  run  anywhere 
from  two  to  five  times  the  monthly 
rental  of  the  apartment.  This  is  a  part 
of  the  price  an  owner  pays  for  “tenant 
turnover.” 

Vacancy  and  Collection  Losses 

But  this  is  not  the  entire  cost,  for 
there  is  the  possibility  of  further  sub¬ 
stantial  losses  to  the  owner  when  he 
changes  tenants.  There  is  the  possibil¬ 
ity,  for  example,  that  he  may  not  im¬ 
mediately  secure  a  new  tenant  to  take 
the  old  tenant’s  place  and  he  may  lose 
one  or  more  month’s  rent  because  of 
a  vacant  apartment.  If  several  tenants 
move  out  at  the  same  time,  the  probable 
loss  of  rental  income  through  vacancy 
is  greatly  increased  even  during  these 
times  of  unusual  demand.  It  is  not 
always  possible  to  secure  new  tenants 
to  begin  where  the  old  tenants  quit  and 
consequently  the  owner  charges  up  fur¬ 
ther  losses  to  “tenant  turnover.” 

Another  cost  to  the  owner  in  losing 
old  tenants  is  the  advertising  expense  to 
get  new  tenants  and  the  cost  of  credit 
reports  on  new  tenants.  There  is  the 
further  possibility  of  additional  loss  of 
income  through  a  delinquency  on  the 
part  of  a  new  tenant.  Collection  losses 
as  the  result  of  a  “poor-pay”  tenant  may 
require  further  expenses  in  the  nature 
of  legal  fees,  court  costs,  eviction  suits, 
etc.  Another  expense  to  an  owner  of 
an  apartment  building  when  tenants 
move  is  the  expense  of  repairing  the 
damage  which  results  from  the  heavy 
wear  and  tear  on  a  building  when 
movers  parade  up  and  down  stairs,  in 
and  out  of  apartments,  carrying  heavy 
furniture  in  and  out  of  the  building. 
Varnished  apartment  floors  become 
scratched  and  marred,  plastered  walls 
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are  bumped  and  injured,  rear  porches, 
steps  and  hand  rails  are  damaged.  The 
building  really  takes  a  beating  when 
the  mover  is  on  the  job. 

Add  up  all  these  expenses  and  losses ; 
the  excessive  cost  of  decorating  and 
equipping  an  apartment;  the  loss  of  in¬ 
come  through  vacancy;  advertising  and 
credit  report  costs,  collection  losses,  and 
legal  fees,  damage  to  property  by 
movers ;  and  you  will  have  a  startlingly 
high  figure  of  the  cost  an  owner  pays 
when  old  tenants  move  out  and  new 
tenants  move  into  his  building ! 

Old  Tenants  Good  Advertisements 

•  Apart  from  these  financial  losses  in 
tenant  turnover  there  are  other  con¬ 
siderations  which  justify  the  policy  of 
making  every  effort  to  keep  old  tenants. 
For  example,  tenants  who  renew  their 
leases  in  the  same  building  over  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  years,  are  a  good  advertisement 
for  a  building.  Their  long  tenancy 
testifies  to  the  merits  of  the  building 
itself  and  to  the  character  of  the  service 
rendered.  Frequent  changes  in  tenants 
tend  to  create  the  opposite  impression 
and  discredit  the  building.  Then  too, 
a  manager  takes  a  chance  every  time 
a  new  tenant  moves  in,  because  the 
habits  and  attitudes  of  the  new  occu¬ 
pant  of  the  apartment  are  unknown  to 
him.  The  new  family  may  be  trouble¬ 
makers  who  stir  up  ill  will  and  develop 
friction  in  their  contacts  with  other 
tenants.  Problems  may  develop  with 
children  or  dogs  or  noise.  The  tenant 
may  be  one  of  those  chronic  complainers 
who  makes  the  manager’s  life  miserable 
with  a  constant  flow  of  petty  criticism. 
Is  it  not  the  better  part  of  wisdom  to 
keep  the  old  tenant,  who  fits  pleasantly 
into  the  family  of  tenants,  who  is 
friendly  and  comfortable  to  deal  with, 
than  to  run  the  risk  of  getting  the  kind 
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of  a  tenant  who  makes  trouble  with 
other  tenants,  with  the  janitor,  and  with 
the  manager? 

These  further  discussions  strengthen 
still  more  the  argument  that  the  prop¬ 
erty  manager  should  do  such  a  good 
job  of  selling  his  tenants  that  they  will 
stay  sold  from  year  to  year  and  that 
he  will  thus  secure  repeat  orders  from 
them  in  the  renewal  of  their  leases. 

It  is  surprising  that  so  many  prop¬ 
erty  managers  pay  so  little  attention 
to  this  phase  of  property  management 
when  it  pays  such  big  dividends  in  the 
financial  operation  of  the  properties 
under  their  supervision.  This  may  be 
due  to  thoughtless  oversight  or  actual 
neglect.  Or  a  manager  may  figure  that 
it  doesn’t  matter  if  a  tenant  does  move. 
He  should  worry!  He  can  get  a  new 
one  easily  enough,  he  thinks,  during 
times  like  these  when  the  demand  is 
brisk  and  the  available  apartments 
scarce.  A  manager  with  this  viewpoint, 
however,  does  his  building  owner  a 
serious  injustice  and  he  injures  his  own 
reputation  as  an  intelligent  and  capa¬ 
ble  manager.  He  had  better  promptly 
reform  in  his  own  mental  attitude  and 
in  his  approach  to  his  task,  for  the  best 
way  to  keep  the  owner  sold  on  his  man¬ 
agement  service  is  to  keep  his  tenants 
sold  on  the  service  he  renders  them. 

How  to  Keep  Tenants 

If  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  im¬ 
portance  of  securing  repeat  orders  from 
tenants  has  been  sufficiently  empha¬ 
sized,  it  is  then  appropriate  that  the 
discussion  Of  the  second  main  question 
be  undertaken,  that  is:  “What  can  the 
property  manager  do  to  keep  his  ten¬ 
ants?”  The  answer  to  this  question 
might  properly  cover  the  entire  field 
of  property  management  for  practically 
everything  a  manager  does  in  carrying 


out  his  responsibilities  in  connection 
with  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
a  building  directly  or  indirectly  affects 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  his  ten¬ 
ants.  There  are  situations,  however, 
which  influence  the  length  of  tenancy 
about  which  a  manager  can  do  nothing, 
such  as  the  transfer  of  tenants  to  other 
cities  by  their  employers,  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  tenancy  by  death,  changes  in  the 
financial  condition  of  tenants,  etc.  Un¬ 
der  these  conditions  a  manager  is  help¬ 
less  to  prevent  a  change  of  occupancy. 
The  normal  routines  of  management, 
however,  and  all  those  factors  in  a  well- 
rounded  management  program  which 
deal  directly  with  tenant  loyalties  and 
which  build  good  will  are  directly  un¬ 
der  the  control  of  the  property  man¬ 
ager  and  available  for  his  use  if  he  will 
take  advantage  of  them.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  limit  this  discussion  for  present 
purposes  to  three  considerations,  all  of 
which  have  a  very  direct  bearing  upon 
a  tenant’s  decision  to  stay  or  to  move: 

1.  A  proper  maintenance  of  the 
building. 

2.  A  personal  friendly  service. 

3.  A  proper  rent  schedule. 

A  Well-Kept  Building 

The  importance  of  this  first  sugges¬ 
tion  will  probably  not  be  disputed,  for 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mainten¬ 
ance  of  a  property  has  much  to  do  with 
influencing  a  tenant’s  attitude.  An 
apartment  building  becomes  a  tenant’s 
home,  and  he  wants  to  be  proud  of  his 
home!  Accordingly  he  expects  it  to  be 
well  kept  in  appearance  and  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  repairs.  He  wants  to  brag  a  little 
about  it  to  his  friends  and  throw  out 
his  chest  when  they  come  to  call  upon 
him.  Then  he  wants  it  well  maintained 
for  his  own  personal  satisfaction  and 
for  the  pleasure  it  brings  to  his  family. 
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Accordingly  this  requires  three  things 
from  the  manager.  First,  the  apart¬ 
ment  space  itself  must  be  kept  in  a 
wholesome  and  attractive  condition, 
not  only  to  delight  the  eye,  but  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  comfort  and  con¬ 
venience.  Within  the  confines  of  this 
apartment  the  members  of  the  family 
spend  the  largest  part  of  their  time. 
For  this  reason  if  anything  is  wrong 
in  the  apartment  in  the  opinion  of  the 
tenant,  even  though  relatively  unim¬ 
portant  in  itself,  the  tenant  sees  it  in¬ 
cessantly  and  is  continually  reminded 
of  it.  He  builds  up  an  increasing  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  manager  for  not  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  it  promptly  and  remembers 
it  vividly  when  it  comes  time  to  renew 
his  lease.  Small  repair  items  grow  into 
big  mountains  of  trouble  in  the  tenant’s 
mind  if  the  janitor  or  the  repair  man 
doesn’t  fix  them  up  quickly. 

Suitable  cleaning  and  decorating 
should  be  done  once  a  year,  permitting 
the  tenant  as  far  as  is  practical,  to 
select  colors  and  wall  papers.  The  cost 
of  this  work,  however,  should  be  kept 
within  predetermined  figures.  Then 
too,  a  wise  property  manager  will  not 
permit  worn  out  or  obsolete  equipment 
or  fixtures  to  remain  too  long  in  an 
apartment.  Replacements  should  be 
made  from  time  to  time  as  the  need 
arises,  before  the  tenant  becomes  dis¬ 
satisfied  and  decides  to  move  into 
another  building  where  new  and  modern 
equipment  is  available. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  a  tenant’s 
apartment  so  that  his  reasonable  re¬ 
quirements  and  personal  satisfactions 
are  adequately  met,  it  is  important  in 
the  second  place  to  keep  the  appearance 
of  the  building  and  grounds  attractive 
and  appealing  on  the  outside.  Neces¬ 
sary  repairs  and  improvements  should 
be  made  promptly  before  they  become 
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a  subject  of  criticism  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants.  Nothing  helps  quite  so  much 
as  a  new  paint  job  on  the  exterior  trim. 
It  changes  and  improves  the  appearance 
of  the  building  more  than  anything  else 
a  manager  can  do  and  is  always  greatly 
appreciated  by  tenants. 

Don’t  wait  too  long  between  paint 
jobs  even  though  the  work  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the 
wood.  The  preservation  of  tenant  good 
will  is  just  as  important.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  a  one  coat  job  done  oftener  is  pre¬ 
ferable  to  a  two  coat  job  with  a  longer 
interval  between  jobs.  Other  items 
which  catch  the  notice  of  tenants  should 
be  given  attention,  such  as  broken  side¬ 
walks  or  sidewalks  which  need  to  be 
swept  or  cleared  of  snow,  entrance 
doors  which  may  not  operate  properly, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  yard 
and  courtways. 

Artistic  landscaping  is  relatively  in¬ 
expensive  and  it  brings  dividends  in 
good  will,  for  tenants  greatly  appreciate 
flowers,  evergreens,  shrubs,  and  a  neatly 
kept  lawn.  Jonquils  and  tulips  planted 
around  shrubbery  beds  in  the  fall  burst 
forth  in  early  spring  in  a  blaze  of 
beauty  and  color  to  the  pleasure  and 
delight  of  tenants  and  to  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  profit  of  the  manager  for  it 
all  helps  to  create  good  will  and  secure 
repeat  orders  from  tenants. 

A  third  step  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  building  and  premises  is  the  special 
care  which  should  be  given  to  the  proper 
appearance  and  upkeep  of  the  entrance 
vestibules  and  the  stairways  to  ten¬ 
ants’  apartments.  No  matter  how  at¬ 
tractive  the  apartment  is  on  the  inside 
and  no  matter  how  appealing  the  prop¬ 
erty  looks  as  you  approach  it  from  the 
street,  everything  is  lost  if  the  hall¬ 
ways  are  uninviting  and  carelessly 
maintained. 
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Indifference  or  neglect  in  the  care  of 
these  spaces  is  costly,  for  tenants  are 
particularly  critical  of  poor  mainten¬ 
ance  at  this  point.  Soiled  walls,  dusty 
carpets,  scattered  cigarette  stubs  and 
ashes,  dirty  windows  and  window  sills 
cause  violent  complaints  from  tenants 
and  help  build  unfriendly  prejudices  in 
tenants’  minds  which  influence  them  at 
lease  time.  It  is  usually  customary  to 
clean  these  spaces  once  a  week,  but  this 
is  not  sufficient.  As  a  practical  matter 
they  should  be  inspected  by  the  janitor 
every  day  to  be  sure  they  are  in  proper 
condition.  This  is  particularly  impor¬ 
tant  in  winter  weather  and  rainy 
weather  when  mud  and  snow  are 
tracked  into  the  tile-floored  vestibules 
and  onto  the  stair  carpets. 

Under  these  conditions  the  floor  and 
carpets  should  be  cleaned  whenever  this 
occurs  without  allowing  this  dirt  to  re¬ 
main  until  the  next  regular  cleaning 
day  comes  around.  In  one’s  own  home 
this  would  be  done  without  delay  and 
the  tenant  demands  that  it  be  done  for 
him  in  his  apartment  home.  A  manager 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  importance 
of  keeping  the  approaches  to  the  ten¬ 
ant’s  home  attractive  and  inviting,  for 
it  contributes  much  to  the  tenant’s  pride 
and  satisfaction  and  helps  in  no  small 
way  in  keeping  him  “sold”  on  the  build¬ 
ing  in  which  he  lives. 

A  wise  old  property  manager  many 
years  ago,  long  before  the  days  of 
trained  and  organized  property  man¬ 
agement,  made  a  prophetic  statement, 
the  truth  of  which  is  borne  home  every 
day  to  the  klert  and  intelligent  prop¬ 
erty  manager.  This  old  real  estate  man 
said,  “If  you  need  anything  and  ought 
to  have  it,  you’ll  pay  for  it  whether  you 
get  it  or  not.”  Think  that  one  over  and 
see  how  literally  true  that  statement  is 
in  regard  to  property  management.  If 
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repairs  or  improvements  need  to  be 
made,  for  example,  and  you  neglect 
them,  you’ll  pay  for  them  eventually, 
in  increased  costs  of  the  repairs  later, 
in  loss  of  tenant  good  will,  perhaps  even 
in  lower  rental  schedules  or  vacant 
apartments.  Therefore,  always  do 
promptly  whatever  is  necessary  prop¬ 
erly  to  maintain  a  building  up  to  a 
reasonable  standard  of  upkeep  and 
avoid  the  extra  costs  and  losses  which 
result  if  you  don’t. 

Friendly  Service 

The  second  important  consideration 
in  securing  repeat  orders  from  tenants 
is  the  development  of  a  personal  friend¬ 
ly  service,  both  on  the  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  janitor  and  on  the  part  of  the  man¬ 
ager  and  his  staff  of  assistants.  Good 
janitor  service  can  hardly  be  overem¬ 
phasized.  This  means  a  dependable  and 
regular  performance  by  the  janitor  of 
all  those  daily  tasks  which  affect  a  ten¬ 
ant’s  welfare.  It  means  not  only  a  capa¬ 
ble  and  efficient  service,  but  above  all, 
a  courteous  and  friendly  service,  for 
efficiency  without  friendliness  loses 
much  of  its  value.  It  is  highly  neces¬ 
sary  therefore  to  enlist  the  janitor  in 
this  campaign  to  win  and  hold  the  good 
favor  of  tenants,  for  his  hearty  co¬ 
operation  is  essential  to  its  success. 

Setting  the  Standard 

The  standard  of  friendly  service, 
however,  will  rise  no  higher  than  that 
set  by  the  property  manager  himself, 
for  in  a  very  real  sense,  he  establishes 
that  standard  by  his  own  example  and 
by  his  own  conduct  in  his  discussions 
and  conversations  with  tenants.  If  he 
is  friendly  and  courteous  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  in  his  attitude  toward  his  ten¬ 
ants,  his  associates,  and  his  janitors  will 
catch  his  spirit  and  attempt  to  do  like- 
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wise.  If,  however,  he  is  indifferent  and 
impersonal,  he  may  be  sure  that  those 
who  work  with  him  will  do  as  he  does. 

Managers  should  be  on  guard  against 
the  tendency  of  becoming  impersonal 
in  their  manner  and  attitude  toward 
tenants.  The  daily  routine  of  complaints 
and  petty  details  may  get  monotonous 
and  the  manager  becomes  mechanical 
and  careless  in  his  contacts  with  ten¬ 
ants.  To  him  it’s  the  same  old  stuff  day 
after  day,  and  before  he  knows  it  he 
loses  the  personal  friendly  touch.  To  a 
tenant,  however,  the  situation  is  en¬ 
tirely  reversed,  for  to  him  any  matter 
affecting  his  interests  as  an  occupant 
of  the  building  looms  large  in  his  mind, 
and  he  expects  a  corresponding  interest 
and  an  appropriate  response  from  the 
manager.  A  wise  manager  will  react 
accordingly  and  will  consider  these  mat¬ 
ters  on  the  basis  of  the  same  import¬ 
ance  which  they  assume  with  the  tenant. 

A  considerate  treatment  of  tenants 
is  particularly  appropriate  during  these 
difficult  and  trying  days,  for  these  are 
not  easy  times  for  tenants.  Some  prop¬ 
erty  managers,  however,  have  expressed 
an  opposite  point  of  view.  They  take 
the  position  that  apartments  are  scarce 
and  hard  to  get  and  the  tenant  is  at 
their  mercy.  They  say  the  tenant  has 
been  in  the  driver’s  seat  long  enough, 
now  it  is  their  turn ! 

There  can  never  be  any  justification 
for  an  attitude  of  this  kind  on  the  part 
of  a  property  manager  no  matter  what 
the  condition  of  the  rental  market.  He 
not  only  does  an  injustice  to  the  tenant, 
but  builds  up  a  prejudice  in  the  ten¬ 
ant’s  mind  which  will  not  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten.  He  brings  discredit  upon  him¬ 
self  and  the  profession  he  represents. 
He  should  remember  that  the  pendulum 
always  swings  back  and  that  the  tenant 
who  is  at  his  mercy  today  will  take  a 
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sweet  revenge  when  the  tables  are 
turned.  No  matter  what  period  the  real 
estate  cycle  may  be  in,  a  tenant  is 
always  entitled  to  courteous  treatment 
and  a  satisfactory  service.  Repeat  or¬ 
ders  from  tenants  are  developed  in  no 
other  way. 

Fair  Rentals 

The  third  main  consideration  which 
has  much  to  do  with  the  renewal  of 
leases  and  the  keeping  of  tenants  in 
apartment  buildings  is  the  rental  prices 
of  these  apartments.  No  matter  how 
well  a  building  has  been  maintained 
or  how  accommodating  the  service  has 
been,  a  tenant  will  move  out  if  his  rent 
is  set  at  a  figure  which  he  considers 
unreasonable  or  unfair. 

There  are  several  angles  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  which  a  manager  must  study.  Of 
course  the  theory  and  science  of  pre¬ 
paring  a  rent  schedule  should  be  care¬ 
fully  reviewed.  There  is  ample  material 
on  this  subject  in  the  files  of  The  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

Briefly,  however,  a  manager  should 
keep  two  or  three  factors  in  mind  when 
preparing  apartment  rent  schedules.  He 
should  set  the  same  rent  on  similarly 
located  and  equally  desirable  apart¬ 
ment  spaces.  One  price  to  one  tenant 
and  a  different  price  to  another  tenant 
in  a  like  apartment  is  unfair  and  un¬ 
wise.  These  irregularities  invariably 
become  common  knowledge  and  produce 
ill  will.  Differences  in  rental  prices  of 
identical  apartments  in  different  loca¬ 
tions  should  be  established  according 
to  desirability  in  terms  of  light,  air, 
noise,  and  dirt. 

Rental  prices  of  apartments  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  in  the  same  building  should 
show  a  proper  and  reasonable  differen¬ 
tial  based  on  area,  number  of  rooms, 
etc.  A  comparison  of  apartment  rentals 
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Keep  Your  Tenants 

in  the  neighborhood  should  be  made  so 
that  the  rent  schedule  is  in  line  with 
the  prices  in  other  buildings.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  fix  rental  prices 
on  a  fair  and  proper  basis  after  taking 
all  factors  into  consideration,  so  that 
the  old  tenants  will  accept  these  prices 
and  renew  their  leases. 

Costs  Justify  Increases 

Reference  should  be  made  to  the 
present  trend  toward  higher  rentals 
and  the  problem  of  a  possible  rent  con¬ 
trol.  Under  present  conditions  with 
sharply  rising  costs  of  labor,  supplies, 
taxes,  etc.,  a  property  manager  is  justi¬ 
fied  in  increasing  his  rental  prices  to 
meet  these  increased  costs.  He  should 
not  be  prevented  by  control  measures 
from  securing  these  increases  for  they 
are  not  only  necessary,  but  fully  justi¬ 
fied.  If  the  income  of  apartment  prop¬ 
erties  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  rising 
costs  of  operation,  another  receivership 
epidemic  is  bound  to  occur.  If,  however, 
price  control  is  applied  to  all  costs  en¬ 
tering  into  the  maintenance  and  upkeep 
of  apartment  properties,  owners  and 
managers  will  readily  agree  to  a  ceil¬ 
ing  on  rents.  The  latter  without  the 
former  is  confiscatory. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  building  owner 
is  justified  in  increasing  rents  beyond 
moderate  limits  and  taking  advantage 
of  the  present  housing  shortage  for  his 
own  selfish  gain.  Such  an  owner  should 
be  punished  in  two  ways :  first,  by  hav¬ 
ing  his  tenants  move  out  of  his  build- 
.  ing  with  resulting  vacancies ;  second,  by 
the  governrnent  clamping  down  on  him 
with  a  rigid  rent  control  program.  It 
appears  probable  that  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  and  guidance  of  fair  rent  commit¬ 


tees,  rent  schedules  fair  to  both  owners 
and  tenants  will  be  established  and 
maintained  throughout  the  present 
emergency. 

The  Final  Answer 

In  conclusion,  the  advantages  to  the 
owner  in  keeping  his  old  tenants  amply 
jitstify  a  definite  program  designed  to 
secure  the  renewal  of  their  leases.  The 
actual  cash  savings  in  holding  the  pre¬ 
sent  occupants  of  apartments  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  costs  of  securing  and 
preparing  for  new  tenants  is  so  great 
that  no  manager  or  owner  in  his  right 
mind  would  permit  a  tenant  to  move 
without  doing  everything  reasonable  to 
keep  him.  But  the  effort  to  keep  him 
should  not  be  limited  to  the  short  period 
of  time  involved  in  the  negotiations 
during  the  rental  season.  If  it  is  so 
limited  the  manager  deserves  to  lose 
him.  The  program  to  secure  repeat  or¬ 
ders  from  tenants  should  be  carried  on 
all  the  time,  every  day  in  the  year,  and 
covers  the  entire  range  of  building 
maintenance  and  tenant  service.  This 
program  is  the  sum  total  of  every  con¬ 
tact  with  the  tenant,  at  the  building, 
over  the  telephone,  in  the  manager’s 
office.  It  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the 
daily  tasks  performed  by  the  janitor. 
It  is  the  sum  total  of  all  the  work  done 
by  contractors,  and  other  tradesmen 
throughout  the  year  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  building.  It  is  the  final  grand 
total  of  all  these  things  that  determines 
whether  the  tenant  stays  or  not  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  quality  of  the 
maintenance  program  and  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  service  rendered  through  the 
twelve  months  of  the  year  determines 
the  final  answer. 
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Here  are  many  practical  suggestions 
on  war-time  control  of  painting  costs. 


Administration  of  The  Paint  Problem 

By  Joseph  W.  McArthur 


Keeping  the  properties  entrusted 
to  your  care  in  good  shape  involves 
problems  which  appear  to  multiply 
daily.  In  the  analysis  of  the  many 
phases  of  maintenance,  it  may  be  quite 
possible  that  paint  requirements  lose 
the  position  of  importance  they  occupy 
in  more  normal  times.  However,  if  a 
detailed  perspective  view  is  taken,  we 
shall  find  that  the  intelligent  use  of 
paint  today  may  save  a  future  break¬ 
down,  at  which  time  materials  required 
to  make  good  this  breakdown  are  found 
to  be  unobtainable.  Even  paint  may  be 
hard  to  get  in  the  near  future.  There 
are  plenty  of  restrictions  today  on  the 
basic  materials  which  enter  into  paint 
manufacturing. 

Paint  is  a  composite  material  having 
as  its  chief  function,  the  production  of 
a  protective  film  of  relatively  low  cost 
over  a  high  cost  material.  That  paint 
can  also  decorate  while  protecting  is 
due  to  its  ability  to  hide  the  undersur¬ 
face.  It  is  good  to  know  that  this  abil¬ 
ity  to  hide  the  undersurface  runs  almost 
parallel  with  the  quality  of  protection 
so  far  as  oil  paints  are  concerned.  This 
good  appearance  can  go  hand-in-hand 
with  adequate  protection. 

Saving  through  Painting 

According  to  our  statisticians,  the 
loss  of  structural  materials,  such  as 
lumber  and  steel  in  place,  exceeds 
$550,000,000  annually.  This  can  be 
reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  careful 
preparation  and  regular  painting.  On 


the  positive  side  it  is  claimed  that  the 
effect  of  a  dry  paint  film  on  combustible 
materials  has  lessened  fire  loss  by 
$57,000,000  annually;  that  intelligent 
use  of  light  colors  saves  additional 
$180,000,000  in  artificial  lighting  bills; 
and  that  scientific  painting  of  radia¬ 
tors  saves  at  least  a  heating  bill  of 
$105,000,000.  By  painting  gasoline 
storage  tanks  as  light  in  color  as  pos¬ 
sible,  evaporation  of  the  contents  has 
been  cut  down  18  per  cent  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  savings  of  twenty  million  dollars. 

Thus,  we  who  have  eyes  to  see  and 
a  brain  to  interpret  what  we  see,  must 
appreciate  that  in  war  as  well  as  peace 
times,  paint  has  an  important  part  to 
play.  Three  coats  of  paint  will  gene¬ 
rally  measure  1/200"  (one  two  hun¬ 
dredth  of  an  inch)  in  thickness.  Com¬ 
posed  of  waterproof  liquids  and  opaque 
solids,  it  turns  back  destructive  mois¬ 
ture,  resists  acid  corrosion,  and  gives 
long  service  against  the  actinic  rays 
of  the  sun. 

This  composite  material  labelled 
“Paint"  is  composed  of  solids  called 
pigments,  and  liquids  known  as  the 
vehicle.  In  the  white  pigments,  which 
when  mixed  with  oil  retain  their  opac¬ 
ity,  you  have  derivatives  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  metals : — Lead,  Zinc,  and  Titanium. 
These  three  metals  give  white-lead,  a 
basic  carbonate  of  lead,  zinc  oxide,  and 
Titanium  Dioxide  respectively.  In  di¬ 
rect  defense  work,  these  metals  have 
other  uses: — Lead  in  bearing  metals; 
Zinc  in  galvanizing;  Titanium  in  weld- 
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ing ;  to  mention  only  one  for  each. 
These  metals  are  also  converted  further 
into  sulphates  and  a  combination  of 
Barium  Sulphate  and  Zinc  Sulphide  and 
gives  you  an  opaque  white  pigment 
known  as  Lithopone. 

The  vehicles  or  liquids  can  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  one  known  as  fixed, 
which  means  that  after  application  it 
remains  as  part  of  the  film;  the  other 
known  as  volatile,  which  performs  the 
function  of  being  an  instrument  in  ap¬ 
plication  and  then  leaves  the  film  by 
evaporation. 

Fixed  Vehicles 

In  the  fixed  vehicle  class,  by  far  the 
most  common  is  Linseed  Oil.  This  is 
obtained  by  cleaning,  crushing,  and 
pressing  Flaxseed.  It  usually  has  a 
golden  yellow  color.  The  reason  for  its 
general  use  is  that  it  has  an  affinity  for 
pigments  and  mixes  readily  with  White- 
Lead.  It  is  hungry  for  oxygen  and  in 
the  absorption  of  oxygen  it  becomes  a 
tough,  elastic,  leatherlike  film.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  other  vegetable 
oils  known  to  the  paint  chemist,  which 
have  this  quality  of  absorbing  oxygen, 
but  only  in  the  case  of  a  few,  which 
are  now  difficult  to  obtain,  is  this  qual¬ 
ity  as  high  as  in  Linseed  Oil. 

Soya  Bean  Oil  available  in  large  quan¬ 
tities,  is  only  a  semi-drying  oil  under 
normal  exposure.  Chinawood  Oil  is  not 
available  for  paint  right  now,  being 
placed  on  strict  priority.  This  shortage 
of  Chinawood  Oil  has  speeded  the  chem¬ 
ist  in  the  ^development  of  Castor  Oil. 
Varnishes  and  special  paint  liquids  are 
already  on  the  market  in  which  dehy¬ 
drated  Castor  Oil  has  taken  the  place  of 
Chinawood  Oil. 

Volatile  Vehicles 

In  the  volatile  liquid  class,  commonly 
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called  Thinners,  Turpentine  and  Min¬ 
eral  Thinners  constitute  99  per  cent  of 
those  in  use.  Turpentine  is  a  distillate 
from  the  sap  of  Southern  Pine.  Mineral 
spirits  is  a  derivative  of  Coal  Tar.  We 
also  get  thinners  from  crude  oil. 

Turpentine  has  found  many  uses  out¬ 
side  the  painting  field  and  has  been  in 
great  demand  for  the  past  two  years, 
rising  from  a  retail  price  of  25^  per 
gallon  to  over  a  dollar. 

Another  apparent  liquid  entering  into 
paint  is  called  Liquid  Driers.  Actually 
this  is  a  composition  of  metallic  salts 
with  oil  or  thinners.  Its  function  is  to 
accelerate  the  reaction  of  the  linseed 
oil  with  oxygen.  These  metallic  salts 
are  usually  oxides  of  the  Metals,  Lead, 
Cobalt,  and  Manganese.  All  three  have 
other  duties  today. 

Colors 

In  colors.  Yellows  and  Greens,  includ¬ 
ing  the  permanent  Chromium  Oxide, 
having  high  percentages  of  the  metal 
chrome,  are  becoming  scarce  and  may 
soon  be  unobtainable.  Most  of  the  bright 
colors  are  chemical  colors  and  will 
gradually  fade  out  of  the  market.  The 
Ochres,  Siennas,  and  Umbers,  also  Ve¬ 
netian  Red,  are  in  abundance  through¬ 
out  our  Eastern  States  and  only  lack 
of  man  power  should  curtail  their  avail¬ 
ability. 

Brushes 

While  on  the  subject  of  paint  and  its 
ingredients,  let  me  ask  —  “What  are 
you  doing  about  brushes,  paint  pots, 
etc.?”  Let  me  quote:  “General  Prefer¬ 
ence  Order  M-51  issued  in  December 
‘froze’  all  pig  and  hog  bristle  supply 
and  restricted  delivery  of  brushes  to 
war  and  defense  jobs.” 
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New  Material 

The  bright  side  of  the  picture  is  the 
fact  that  the  paint  manufacturer  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  has  introduced 
many  new  materials  into  his  paints. 
This  has  resulted  in  the  materials  which 
previous  to  that  time  had  been  mainly 
consumed  in  the  paint  market,  finding 
new  uses  or  being  changed  to  meet  the 
new  situation.  These  age  old  materials 
will  once  again  assume  paramount  im¬ 
portance  in  the  paint  field.  In  other 
words,  although  synthetic  resins.  Tita¬ 
nium  Dioxides,  are  demanded  for  other 
uses,  and  are  thus  violently  curtailed, 
so  far  as  use  in  paint  is  concerned,  the 
person  responsible  for  the  use  of  paint 
will  find  a  fairly  comfortable  supply  of 
linseed  oil  and  white-lead  available  and 
good  paint  has  been  made  from  this 
base  for  centuries.  The  availability  of 
these  old-timers  is  naturally  predicated 
on  the  writer’s  judgment  at  this  date. 

Greater  Care  Required 

Perhaps  you  will  have  to  take  greater 
care  in  the  preparation  of  the  surface 
you  want  to  refinish.  You  will  have  to 
be  a  bit  more  patient  about  the  elapsed 
drying  time  between  coats.  You  may 
have  to  accept  a  slight  reduction  in 
brightness  of  color,  but  for  durability, 
washability,  and  case  of  application, 
there  need  not  be  any  noticeable  change. 
This  is  where  the  skill  of  the  painter 
doing  the  work  enters  into  the  picture. 

Mixing  Paints 

Still  within  the  author’s  memory  is 
the  slogan  “The  best  paint  manufacturer 
was  a  skilled  painter.’’  We  shall  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  to  return  to  that  condi¬ 
tion.  The  paint  manufacturer  who  pre¬ 
pared  colored  paints  ready  to  apply, 
in  sizes  from  half-pints  up,  is  faced 
with  shortage  of  containers,  and  de- 
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fense  orders  are  keeping  his  factory 
running  overtime. 

The  materials  available  for  the 
painter  of  yesteryear  do  not  make  an 
impressive  list,  yet  they  produced  jobs 
under  his  skilled  use,  which  are  still 
the  pattern  for  the  most  modern  manu¬ 
facturer  in  his  endeavor  to  put  the 
“Skill  in  the  can.’’ 

A  bill  of  material  going  into  a  large 
job  some  twenty  years  ago  is  before 
me: 

25/100  pounds  White-Lead-in-oil 
1  barrel  Raw  Linseed  Oil 
5/5  gallons  Pure  Turpentine 
1  gallon  Japan  Drier 
1/25  pounds  Putty 

5  pounds  French  Ochre  in-oil 
5  pounds  Raw  Umber  in-oil 
1  pound  Venetian  Red  in-oil 
1  pound  Lamp  Black  in-oil 
5  gallons  Inside  Varnish 
1  quire  #1  Sand  Paper 
1  quire  #0  Sand  Paper 
1  package  Medium  Steel  Wool 

1  gallon  Orange  Shellac 
25  pounds  Patching  Plaster 

2  Triangle  Scrapers 
Scaffolding,  Drop  Cloths,  etc.. 

Let  us  see  how  many  jobs  could  be 
done  with  this  material.  He  could  do 
a  complete  job  on  wood,  metal,  and 
stone  exteriors,  finishing  with  either  a 
gloss  job  or  a  fiat  job,  or  a  combination 
of  fiat  walls  and  gloss  woodwork.  On 
the  interior  he  could  produce  fiat  jobs 
on  office  walls,  gloss  jobs  on  lavatories 
and  sink  closets,  or  basement  engine 
rooms ;  paint  or  varnish  the  woodwork ; 
take  care  of  any  new  repairs  to  the 
plaster,  and  shellac  some  700  square 
feet  of  surface;  make  Ivory,  Cream, 
Gray,  Pink,  or  Peach  color;  altogether 
produce  about  160  gallons  of  ready-to- 
use  paint  of  the  finest  quality,  plus  the 
5  gallons  of  varnish  and  1  gallon  of 
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shellac. 

Use  Older  Men 

I  cite  this  particular  case,  because  if 
you  lose  your  young,  energetic,  but 
often  only  semi-skilled  men  to  whom 
you  entrusted  your  painting  jobs,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  draft  or  defense  work,  you 
must  fall  back  on  the  older  men  and 
i  luckily  it  is  in  this  class  of  men  you  will 
find  the  man  accustomed  to  using  the 
materials  available.  Perhaps  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  not  too  gloomy  after  all.  The 
author  was  queried  one  day  by  a  master 
painter  about  his  inability  to  secure 
skilled  help.  During  the  discussion  on 
this  vital  subject,  the  painter  came  to 
the  decision  he  would  henceforth  only 
hire  men  over  fifty  years  of  age.  This 
was  four  years  ago.  Subsequent  check- 
E  up  shows  it  was  the  most  profitable 
f  step  he  had  ever  taken  in  his  business 
^  career. 

i  The  importance  of  mechanical  skill 
I  is  observed  in  every  building  trade. 

I  Especially  is  this  true  in  those  which 
i  make  the  structure  something  more 
than  a  shelter.  The  plumber,  the  car¬ 
penter,  and  the  painter  are  concerned 
with  health,  and  good  appearance,  and 
furnishings  as  demanded  by  modern 
standards ;  and  their  work  is  a  mechan¬ 
ical  art.  Usually,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
they  are  handicapped  from  producing 
a  masterpiece  by  the  desire  for  speed, 
low  price,  and  lack  of  training.  I  re¬ 
commend  all  maintenance  men  to  a  tour 
,  of  the  Capitol  Building,  or  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Library,  not  to  see  the  decora¬ 
tions  or  the  valuable  documents,  but  to 
look  at  the  woodwork  and  its  finish, 
the  straight  trowel  plastering,  and  the 
plain  painting. 

Excessive  Use  of  Oil 

The  writer  well  remembers  examin- 
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ing  a  large  Southern  Colonial  mansion, 
where  the  general  appearance  of  the 
front  elevation  resembled  a  checker¬ 
board  within  one  year.  Careful  investi¬ 
gation  brought  out  the  fact  that  the 
men  applying  the  paint  found  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  some  linseed  oil  made  the  paint 
brush  easier,  and  so,  on  at  least  five 
separate  occasions  linseed  oil  was 
added;  hence  the  checkerboard  appear¬ 
ance,  ranging  from  a  nice  clear  white 
where  the  first  area  was  done,  to  a 
dirty  gray  where  excessive  oil  had  in¬ 
vited  dirt  collection  and  mildew. 

Just  from  the  above  your  Southern 
reader  can  gather  that  for  a  nice  white 
job  he  must  insist  on  the  paint  being 
applied  with  the  minimum  amount  of 
linseed  oil.  The  writer  has  during  in¬ 
vestigations  of  paint  troubles  examined 
many  sales  slips  of  paint  dealers  located 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  and  almost 
without  exception,  they  will  call  for 
100  lbs.  of  White-Lead  and  five  gallons 
of  Linseed  Oil.  All  our  tests  indicate 
that  three  gallons  of  Raw  Linseed  Oil 
to  the  100  lbs.  of  White-Lead  mixture 
is  the  maximum  necessary  to  produce 
a  good  looking  paint  job  which  will  give 
long  wear,  resist  dirt  collection,  and  be 
inhibitive  to  mildew.  In  the  dry  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  North  Middle  West,  more 
linseed  oil  can  be  used,  but  three  and 
one-half  gallons  is  ample  even  there. 

Painting  New  Structures 

While  on  the  subject  of  exterior  paint¬ 
ing,  we  can  picture  the  job  as  being  a 
new  structure.  Here  we  have  a  variety 
of  construction  materials  to  be  brought 
to  a  uniform  appearance  both  in  color 
and  surface  through  the  use  of  paint. 
Your  intelligent  real  estate  man  knows 
he  has  many  different  woods  requiring 
treatment :  Red  Cedar  or  California 
Redwood  siding;  Fir  doors  having 
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straight  cut  on  the  rails  but  rotary  cut 
in  the  panels.  This  is  very  common  on 
garage  doors.  There  may  be  Cypress 
window  frames  having  a  Yellow  Pine 
sill,  and  certainly  some  Ponderosa  or 
Sugar  Pine  window  sash.  The  paint 
technician  knows  that  all  lumbers  vary 
in  their  absorption  of  paint.  Taking  the 
extremes,  Red  Cedar  will  drink  up  paint 
like  blotting  paper  takes  ink.  Cypress 
will  resist  the  entrance  of  the  paint  for 
weeks.  What  is  the  best  means  of  se¬ 
curing  a  good  priming  coat?  Keep  in 
mind  that  paint  is  in  liquid  form  until 
spread  out  in  a  thin  film  and  exposed 
to  the  atmosphere.  It  then  changes  to 
a  leatherlike  material  due  to  the  ab¬ 
sorption  of  oxygen.  It  is  unsafe  to 
apply  the  succeeding  coat  until  the  un¬ 
dercoat  has  taken  in  all  the  oxygen  it 
can,  otherwise,  it  will  be  prevented 
from  doing  so  and  you  will  have  a  soft, 
elastic  coat  in  the  wrong  place. 

The  continuing  hardening  of  the  fin¬ 
ish  coat  will  produce  a  cracking  con¬ 
dition,  which  will  some  day  treble  the 
repaint  cost,  because  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  this  cracking  paint  and 
start  all  over  again.  Hence  the  rule: 
Be  guided  by  the  slowest  drying  sur¬ 
face.  This  will  probably  be  the  Cypress 
frames.  When  you  inspect  the  priming 
coat  take  your  nail  or  penknife  and 
scratch  the  surface.  If  the  scratch  re¬ 
sembles  a  clean,  unfrayed  mark,  you 
can  go  ahead;  or  if  your  painter  can 
rub  a  sheet  of  sandpaper  over  the  sur¬ 
face  and  it  does  not  produce  a  gummy 
condition  on  the  sandpaper,  again  you 
can  safely  go  ahead  with  succeeding 
coats  of  paint. 

Lots  of  materials  are  on  the  market 
to  expedite  the  painting  job — quick  dry¬ 
ing  materials  containing  certain  resins 
which  displace  the  linseed  oil,  have  the 
faculty  of  developing  an  early  dry  film 
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without  the  aid  of  absorption  and  are 
giving  remarkable  service.  But  here 
again  the  writer’s  tests  have  indicated 
that  a  quick-drying  material  advertised 
to  dry  ready  for  recoating  in  four  hours, 
will  give  much  better  results  if  the  dry¬ 
ing  time  is  extended  to  eight  hours  or 
even  longer,  before  applying  the  next 
coat. 

One  may  say :  “What  is  all  this  about 
the  drying  of  a  paint  coating?”  Let  me 
say  here  and  now,  if  the  gentlemen  re¬ 
sponsible  for  maintenance  of  properties 
insist  on  more  than  average  time  be¬ 
tween  coats  they  will  secure  better  than 
average  results. 

Painting  Metals 

Many  modern  buildings  contain  a 
large  quantity  of  metal,  factories  have 
saw-tooth  skylights,  fire  towers  have 
metal  sash  and  doors.  Such  a  surface 
differs  from  wood  in  an  important  man¬ 
ner  so  far  as  painting  is  concerned.  In 
spite  of  some  claims  to  the  contrary, 
there  is  no  absorption  on  a  metal  sur¬ 
face  such  as  one  finds  on  that  wonder¬ 
ful  material,  wood,  which  nature  gives 
us  in  cellular  form.  The  first  coat  on 
metal  surfaces  must  be  most  carefully 
proportioned  if  it  is  to  perform  as  a 
protective  coating  indefinitely.  Gener¬ 
ally  the  pigment  content  should  be  high¬ 
er  for  metal  than  for  wood.  For  in¬ 
stance,  you  will  find  a  Government 
Bureau  specifying  a  primer  for  wood 
which  will  weigh  around  17  lbs.  per 
gallon,  but  on  metal  the  paint  specified 
is  Red  Lead  mixed  to  give  a  paint  close 
to  25  lbs.  per  gallon;  and  many  a  fine 
looking  bridge  structure  is  as  good  as 
new  after  fifty  years  of  service,  mainly 
because  the  metal  had  a  fire  coat  of 
red-lead  mixed  33  lbs.  of  dry  red-lead 
to  one  gallon  of  raw  linseed  oil,  making 
a  paint  weighing  28  lbs.  per  gallon. 
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Administration  of  The  Paint  Problem 
Repainting 

Shall  we  consider  the  repaint  mar¬ 
ket?  This  is  much  more  extensive  than 
the  new  market  and  just  as  interesting; 
— more  so  to  property  managers,  since 
Maintenance  and  Management  usually 
means  a  structure  in  place  and  operat¬ 
ing.  Our  first  warning  is  similar  to 
that  on  new  work :  “Don’t  hurry.” 
Sometimes  one  must  hurry,  so  perhaps 
the  following  will  help.  You  might  do 
better  with  one  coat  than  with  two. 
When  called  upon  to  finish  a  rented 
office  in  a  rush,  try  substitution  of  care¬ 
ful  preparation  of  the  old  surface  for 
one  of  the  two  coats  you  intended  to 
apply.  Thorough  cleaning,  cutting  down 
of  old  high  gloss  surfaces  by  washing 
or  sanding  will  mean  a  better  surface 
to  receive  the  paint,  and  the  work  not 
only  will  look  better  but  be  done  in  less 
time  and  with  less  material.  Applying 
two  coats  because  the  first  coat  will  seal 
the  dirt  and  enable  your  painter  to 
cover  up  gray  areas  is  not  good  paint¬ 
ing  practice,  even  if  it  does  mean  greater 
sales  of  paint. 

One  can  give  only  a  few  general  rules 
on  the  subject  of  maintenance  painting 
at  any  one  reading.  A  complete  story 
on  the  preparation  of  old  surfaces  pre¬ 
vious  to  painting  would  alone  take  a 
volume,  while  the  painting  story  divided 
into  the  many  parts  of  the  many  types 
of  structures  real  estate  men  are  called 
upon  to  supervise  would  mean  several 
volumes.  That  is  why  this  article  is 
based  on  a  few  fundamentals.  These 
bear  summarizing  since  they  apply  to 
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all  painted  surfaces — exterior  and  in¬ 
terior  ;  plaster,  wood,  and  metal ;  floors, 
walls,  and  ceilings. 

Summary 

Recall  that  paint  is  handled  in  a  liq¬ 
uid  form.  If  it  remained  liquid  you 
would  have  little  use  for  it.  It  must  dry 
after  application.  All  oil  paints  and 
varnishes  dry  by  absorption  of  oxygen. 
This  requires  time,  so  don’t  hurry  the 
job.  Paint  is  a  miraculously  thin  film, 
many  times  thinner  than  commercial 
tissue  paper,  so  it  will  not  of  itself  fill 
up  cracks,  level  bad  dents,  or  fill  up 
holes  in  tin  roofs.  So  listen  to  the 
painter  who  prescribes  some  prepara¬ 
tion  of  an  old  surface.  My  experience 
with  painters  can  best  be  told  on  a  visit 
made  to  two  jobs  done  by  the  same  con¬ 
tractor.  With  a  tear  in  his  voice,  if  not 
in  his  eye,  he  tells  me  he  used  the  same 
paint,  the  same  men,  and  one  job  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  other,  so  far  as  scheduling 
was  concerned.  Why  was  it  one  turned 
out  so  fine  and  the  other  terrible?  I 
asked  about  the  preparation  of  the  old 
surfaces.  He  said  “I’d  never  get  any 
jobs  if  I  estimated  properly  to  prepare 
the  surface.  I’m  paid  to  put  on  two 
coats  of  paint  and  have  a  hard  time 
getting  a  decent  price  for  that.”  So 
the  same  painters  and  the  same  paint 
completed  two  jobs,  but  one  had  a  soft, 
old  paint  surface  underneath  and  his 
new  paint  in  a  short  time  had  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  alligator  hide.  Insist  on 
preparation,  even  if  your  painter  is 
scared  to  mention  the  fact. 
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Here  is  valuable  and  interesting  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  phase  of  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  that  is  too  frequently  neglected. 

Termites  and  Their  Control 

By  Edward  C.  Stearns 


The  problem  of  termite  control  has 
presented  itself  to  many  property  man¬ 
agers  and  many,  no  doubt,  were  at  a  loss 
to  determine  the  course  of  correction. 
The  main  purpose  of  this  article  is  to 
inform  those  concerned  with  building 
maintenance  about  these  destructive 
pests  and  how  they  work,  and  also  to 
provide  managers  with  data  on  how  to 
judge  termite  control  service. 

While  it  is  true  that  certain  buildings 
may  never  be  attacked  and  others  are 
so  constructed  that  serious  damage 
would  be  quite  impossible,  it  is  also  true 
that  nearly  any  building,  including  those 
located  in  the  business  sections  of  our 
cities,  may  be  in  danger  of  termite  in¬ 
festation  and  thereby  subject  to  serious 
damage. 

Reliably  informed  sources  conserva¬ 
tively  estimate  that  the  property  damage 
caused  by  termites  exceeds  $50,000,000  a 
year.  Today  thousands  of  buildings  are 
protected  from  termite  attack  by  re¬ 
sponsible  termite  control  companies,  but 
the  amount  of  damage  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing  in  unprotected  structures. 

Termites  are  the  most  destructive  of 
all  wood-eating  insects.  Sometimes  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “white  ants”  or  “flying 
ants,”  they  are  really  in  no  manner  re¬ 
lated  to  the  ant  family.  There  are  three 
distinct  groups  of  termites.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  is  concerned  only  with  the  largest 
group,  known  as  subterranean  termites, 
since  it  is  these  which  are  responsible 
for  practically  all  the  damage  done  in 


most  States  in  this  country.  The  other 
two  groups,  known  as  drywood  ter¬ 
mites,  are  not  considered  herein. 

Subterranean  termites  dwell  in  high¬ 
ly  organized  colonies  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground.  At  the  head  of  the 
colony  reign  a  King  and  Queen,  the  re¬ 
productive  pair.  Mature  Queens  pro¬ 
duce  thousands  of  eggs  that  hatch  into 
termite  nymphs.  In  the  event  of  the 
death  of  these  reproductives,  they  are 
supplanted  by  supplementary  repro¬ 
ductives.  In  each  termite  colony  a  small 
percentage  of  the  young  (nymphs) 
develop  into  potential  reproductives. 
They  grow  wings  and  in  swarms  leave 
the  parent  nest  in  the  Spring,  and 
sometimes  in  the  Fall,  to  establish  new 
colonies.  However,  these  swarmers 
(often  improperly  termed  “flying  ants”) 
do  no  damage  to  wood.  There  are  also 
military  and  working  castes  in  the 
colony.  It  is  the  working  caste  which 
is  the  largest  in  number  and  which 
presents  the  serious  economic  threat. 

The  worker  termite,  blind,  sterile,  is 
approximately  one-fourth  inch  in  length, 
grayish  white  in  color.  Because  of  its  ap¬ 
pearance,  it  is  sometimes  erronously  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “white  ant.”  Upon  this  caste 
falls  the  ceaseless  work  of  locating  cel- 
lulosic  materials  for  food.  Locating  the 
food  supply  is  not  the  only  task  of  the 
workers.  They  must  also  gather  it  and 
return  to  feed  the  other  members  of  the 
colony,  the  soldiers,  the  royalty,  and  the 
youngest  n3mtiphs. 
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Termites  Must  Have  Moisture 

Termites  dwell  in  darkness  and  keep 
themselves  hidden  from  sight.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  cellulose,  about  all  that  the  diet 
of  the  termite  requires  is  water.  That 
is  an  important  thing  to  remember.  To 
exist,  termites  must  have  moisture  at 
regular  intervals.  This,  however,  does 
not  mean  that  the  moisture  must  be 
present  at  the  site  of  the  food  supply. 
The  termites  can  secure  it  by  returning 
to  the  moist  ground  through  the  hollow 
runways  or  tunnels  which  they  have 
constructed. 

The  termitarium  or  nest  is  usually  lo¬ 
cated  well  below  the  frost  line,  often  in 
a  protected  area,  such  as  under  the  base¬ 
ment  floor  or  slab  porch  and  the  en¬ 
trances.  From  the  nests  the  workers 
burrow  through  the  ground  in  search  of 
food.  They  also  readily  feed  on  all  wood 
products,  such  as  paper  and  cork,  and 
have  been  found  to  attack  furniture, 
rugs,  shoes,  clothing,  books,  rolls  of 
cotton,  human  cadavers  protected  by 
formaldehyde,  lead  sheathing,  lime  mor¬ 
tar,  rubber  insulation,  baseballs,  and 
coffins.  If  necessary  to  reach  the  supply 
of  wood,  the  workers  will  build  shelter 
tubes  or  tunnels  over  or  through  foun¬ 
dation  walls  made  of  cement  block, 
brick,  or  field-stone,  as  well  as  over  and 
through  joints  or  cracks  in  poured  ce¬ 
ment  foundations.  In  a  building,  the 
supporting  wood  columns  in  the  base¬ 
ment,  sills,  beams,  floor  joists,  floor 
boards,  foot  uprights,  weather  boards, 
wooden  basement  window  frames,  and 
the  understructure  of  steps  and  porches 
are  favoritp  points  of  attack.  Leaks  or 
any  damp  condition  and  poor  ventila¬ 
tion  should  be  corrected,  as  they  will 
increase  the  likelihood  of  attack. 

Fireproof  Buildings  Not  Immune 

As  previously  stated,  termites  might 


be  present  in  any  building  regardless 
of  the  type  of  construction.  In  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  of  New  York  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  treat  many  fireproof 
buildings,  because  termites  had  found 
entrance  and  had  destroyed  stored  ma¬ 
terials,  valuable  paper  records,  etc.  In 
buildings  constructed  of  stone,  brick,  or 
concrete  walls,  workers  often  bridge 
the  masonry  by  means  of  mud-like 
shelter  tubes  compounded  of  earth,  ex¬ 
crement,  and  wood  particles.  These 
tubes  may  be  built  without  support  and 
may  reach  up  from  the  ground  at  least 
ten  or  twelve  inches  to  contact  shelves 
or  structural  timbers  or  suspend  from 
the  timbers  a  much  greater  distance  to 
the  ground  for  nest  or  moisture  contacts. 

Termites  find  easy  access  to  the  wood¬ 
en  members  through  the  voids  behind 
stucco,  brick,  or  stone  veneer.  Unit  foun¬ 
dation  construction  and  unexcavated 
porches  or  terraces  are  other  building 
features  that  are  rightfully  considered 
termite  hazards,  as  they  offer  protected 
nesting  places  and  easy  access  to  the 
wooden  members  of  the  building.  This 
type  of  construction  is  largely  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  high  percentage  of  infes¬ 
tation  in  new  buildings. 

The  presence  of  termites  is  seldom 
suspected  until  considerable  damage  has 
been  done,  because  they  work  hidden 
inside  the  wood  and  rarely  come  through 
the  surface.  This  damage  may  extend 
generally  throughout  the  building  be¬ 
fore  it  is  discovered  and  a  repair  job 
costing  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of 
dollars  may  be  necessary  to  remove  and 
replace  the  damaged  wood. 

The  honeycombing  caused  by  the  ter¬ 
mites  consumption  of  wood  must  inevi¬ 
tably  weaken  the  infested  building.  A 
termite  riddled  understructure  often 
sags,  resulting  in  cracked  walls,  doors 
and  windows  out  of  line,  or  uneven 
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floors.  The  house  may  be  thrown  out  of 
plumb.  Insurance  authorities  have  called 
attention  to  increased  fire  hazard  and 
the  dangers  of  accidents  due  to  ter¬ 
mite  weakened  joists,  beams,  flooring, 
ramps,  and  stairways.  Although  houses 
may  not  fall  asunder  because  of  ter¬ 
mite  damage,  unusual  stresses  and 
strains,  such  as  heavy  storms,  floods, 
earthquakes,  etc.,  can  result  in  damage 
much  more  severe  than  in  the  case  of 
structures  not  so  weakened.  Pianos  or 
heavy  furniture  on  termite  riddled  floors 
have  been  known  to  break  through  the 
thin  unbeaten  shell.  While  such  instan¬ 
ces  are  exceptional,  they  point  to  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  securing  proper  protec¬ 
tion  against  termites. 

The  First  Evidence  of  Infestation 

The  appearance  of  swarms,  usually  in 
the  Spring,  is  often  the  first  evidence  of 
existing  infestation  to  be  noticed  by  the 
average  layman.  Shelter  tubes  on  foun¬ 
dations  or  stored  material  and  worker 
termites  in  scrapwood,  or  porch  trim 
are  other  indications  that  termites  are 
attacking  the  building. 

However,  a  building  may  be  serious¬ 
ly  infested  without  recognizable  signs 
to  the  occupants.  The  best  policy  for 
the  owner  or  manager  to  follow  is  to 
have  an  inspection  made  by  an  expert 
who  is  not  only  familiar  with  construc¬ 
tion  and  well-informed  about  the  habits 
of  termites  but  also  connected  with  a 
reliable  termite  control  company.  A 
trustworthy  inspector  always  urges  the 
owner  to  look  at  the  evidences  of  ter¬ 
mite  activity  which  have  been  discovered 
and  also  submits  a  complete  report  of 
his  findings  and  recommendations.  Or¬ 
dinarily  the  inspection  and  report  will 
be  made  without  obligation  or  cost. 

Before  discussing  in  more  detail  the 
protection  of  existing  buildings,  which 


is  by  far  the  most  important  field  for 
building  managers,  it  might  be  well 
briefly  to  touch  on  the  problem  of  pro¬ 
tecting  houses  or  buildings  during  the 
course  of  construction.  The  builder  may 
be  assured  that  termites  (subterranean) 
will  not  be  present  in  the  lumber  to  be 
used  in  building,  for  termites  cannot 
long  survive  once  cut  off  from  their 
moisture  supply  located  in  the  ground. 
Therefore,  the  problem  becomes  one  of 
constructing  the  building  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  prevent  infestation  after  com¬ 
pletion. 

Mechanical  barriers  (such  as  non-cor¬ 
rosive  metal  shields),  lumber  which  has 
been  treated  under  pressure  or  by  vac¬ 
uum,  and  proper  construction  details 
have  given  relatively  good  results.  How¬ 
ever,  to  obtain  optimum  results  from 
these  methods  it  is  always  advisable  to 
consult  a  competent  authority. 

The  existing  building  presents  a  more 
interesting  and  difficult  problem.  It 
should  be  born  in  mind  that  not  only 
must  the  insects  already  in  the  structure 
be  eliminated,  but,  just  as  important, 
a  barrier  to  block  termites  from  enter¬ 
ing  the  building  must  be  carefully  placed 
at  all  necessary  points.  Of  the  many 
control  methods  offered  commercially 
few  have  proven  successful.  It  has  been 
established  that  no  success  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  simple  spraying  of  insec¬ 
ticides,  fumigation,  soil  poisoning  alone, 
or  “extermination”  systems. 

Insecticides  Ineffective 

Insecticides  used  in  killing  household 
pests,  such  as  flies,  mosquitoes,  etc.,  are 
obviously  of  no  value  in  termite  control 
because  their  effectiveness  depends  up¬ 
on  direct  and  immediate  contact  of  the 
insecticide  with  the  insect.  Termites,  out 
of  sight  and  hidden,  cannot  be  reached 
by  the  methods  used  in  spraying  insec- 
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ticides,  even  if  the  surfaces  of  the  in¬ 
fested  wood  are  heavily  coated.  For,  if 
the  infested  section  is  immunized  tem¬ 
porarily  from  further  attack,  the  ter¬ 
mites  simply  shift  the  scene  of  their  op¬ 
erations  to  unprotected  areas. 

Attempts  to  stop  termites  by  fumiga¬ 
tion  have  also  proven  useless.  If  every 
termite  in  the  building  were  killed,  those 
in  the  underground  tunnels  and  nests 
would  still  survive.  With  the  early  evap¬ 
oration  of  the  deadly  fumes  a  new  ar¬ 
my  would  return  to  the  attack. 

Soil  poisoning  in  conjunction  with 
other  necessary  steps  in  treatment  has 
proven  indeed  valuable,  but  is  not  suf¬ 
ficient  alone.  Termite  nests  are  found 
deep  in  the  ground  and  may  be  located 
directly  under  the  building  or  a  consid¬ 
erable  distance  from  the  peripheral 
foundations.  Usually  there  is  an  intri¬ 
cate  network  of  tunnels  and  sub-colonies 
extending  over  a  considerable  area.  It  is 
therefore,  quite  apparent  that  to  exter¬ 
minate  the  termites  in  the  ground  by 
soil  poisoning,  or  any  other  method,  be¬ 
comes  the  “impossible”  task. 

Protection  of  existing  structures  may 
be  scientifically  effected  by  placing  an 
unbroken  barrier  at  all  points  in  the 
building  which  will  not  only  prevent  the 
insects  already  in  from  reaching  their 
nests  in  the  ground,  but  will  also  keep 
the  termites  in  the  nests  and  tubes  from 
gaining  entrance  in  the  structure.  Ter¬ 
mites  left  in  the  building  will  soon 
die  for  lack  of  moisture.  Such  a  barrier 
might  be  mechanical,  chemical,  or  oc¬ 
casionally  a  combination  of  both. 

Removal  of  all  debris  upon  which  ter¬ 
mites  might  thrive  in  partly  excavated 
areas,  under  porches,  and  in  most  areas 
in  the  basement  is  an  important  step 
that  must  be  taken  by  the  operator  re- 
g^dless  of  his  method  of  isolation  of 
the  building.  Installation  of  ventilators 


and  replacement  should  be  made  before 
completion  of  the  treatment. 

The  installation  of  mechanical  bar¬ 
riers  (usually  non-corrosive  shields) 
which  isolate  the  wooden  members  from 
contact  with  foundations,  bearing  walls, 
piers,  etc.,  through  which  termites  might 
find  entrance,  is  a  lasting  protection 
when  properly  installed.  However,  the 
alterations  required  to  complete  this 
type  of  continuous  barrier  are  not  al¬ 
ways  possible  and  the  expense  involved 
might  be  prohibitive,  depending  upon 
the  case  at  hand. 

An  effective  chemical  method  of  con¬ 
trol  involves  many  individual  opera¬ 
tions,  but  should  provide  the  following : 
1.  Treatment  of  the  soil  adjacent  the 
foundations  or  piers  and  under  the 
building  with  materials  poisonous 
to  termites  that  are  not  readily 
water  soluble.  While  the  ground 
barrier  will  prevent  termites  from 
coming  through  the  soil  for  the 
period  of  the  chemical’s  effective¬ 
ness,  it  will  not  keep  them  from 
gaining  access  through  porous  areas, 
cracks  or  voids,  in  foundation  walls 
or  chimneys,  through  inside  parti¬ 
tion  walls,  air  spaces  in  veneer  con¬ 
struction  or  imperfectly  mortared 
joints  in  foundations. 

All  wood  contacts  with  the  soil 
should  of  course  be  broken  and 
ample  clearance  left  between  the 
grade  and  the  first  wood  member. 

I.  Impregnation,  at  their  bearing 
points,  with  the  toxic  chemical  of 
all  wooden  members  that  contact  the 
foundations,  bearing  walls,  piers,  or 
basement  floor.  The  chemical  is  not 
simply  sprayed  upon  the  surface,  but 
is  actually  injected  into  the  wood 
under  sufficient  pressure  to  insure 
a  continuous  toxic  band  throughout. 

.  Pressure  treatment  of  masonry 
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foundations  through  which  termites 
might  pass  completes  the  process. 
This  step  is  especially  important  if 
the  foundations  are  made  of  cement 
blocks. 

If  the  above  methods  have  been  per¬ 
formed  thoroughly  by  experienced  me¬ 
chanics  there  will  be  a  continuous  chem¬ 
ical  shield  between  the  termite  nests  in 
the  ground  and  their  food  supply  of 
wood  in  the  building.  Those  trapped  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  structure  will 
shortly  die  as  they  will  be  unable  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  ground  for  moisture. 

The  chemical  used  should  be  highly 
toxic  to  termites,  as  well  as  capable  of 
leaving  a  reasonably  permanent  barrier 
within  the  wood  and  ground.  Re-inspec¬ 
tions  for  a  number  of  years  after  the 
original  work  is  finished  is  always  ad¬ 
visable  to  check  any  points  which  may 
not  have  been  sufficiently  treated  dur¬ 
ing  the  initial  treatment. 

No  Government  Formula 

There  are  companies  which  offer  the 
public  an  honest  and  competent  pro¬ 
gram  of  termite  control.  However,  there 
are  many  so  called  “experts”  in  the  ter¬ 
mite  control  field  who  are  not  qualified, 
equipped,  or  financially  responsible  to 
offer  continued  effective  protection  to 
purchasers  of  this  type  of  service.  Their 
work  may  be  less  expensive  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  but  undoubtedly  will  prove 
more  costly  in  the  end.  The  unscru¬ 
pulous  operator  may  claim  his  work  to 
be  adequate,  but  actually  it  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  stand  the  test  of  time.  Some  will 
go  so  far  as  to  claim  to  be  using  Gov¬ 
ernment  formula.  The  Bureau  of  Ento¬ 
mology  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  states  definitely 
that  “there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Gov¬ 
ernment  formula”  and  that  they  have 
never  published  any  formula  for  which 
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complete  extermination  of  termites  was 
claimed. 

Termite  control  operators  often  guar¬ 
antee  their  work.  The  guaranty  may  be 
entirely  legitimate,  or  it  may  be  wholly 
worthless,  or  it  may  be  fraudulent.  The 
determining  factor  is  the  strength  be¬ 
hind  that  guaranty. 

A  swindler  may  use  a  guaranty  as  an 
effective  selling  point  but  when  the 
failure  of  his  work  becomes  apparent 
and  the  owner  looks  to  him  to  make  good 
he  has  disappeared.  His  guaranty  is  as 
worthless  as  his  treatment. 

Another  operator,  honest,  but  lacking 
essential  training,  equipment  or  finan¬ 
cial  strength,  may  be  forced  to  abandon 
the  business  when  called  upon  to  make 
good  his  guaranty. 

Whether  or  not  a  particular  treat¬ 
ment  has  been  successful  may  not  be  ap¬ 
parent  for  several  years.  The  building 
owner  must  accordingly  expect  some  sat¬ 
isfactory  guaranty  from  the  operator. 
No  operator  can  truthfully  guarantee 
that  the  initial  treatment  will  definite¬ 
ly  stop  further  damage  by  termites.  It 
is  accordingly  important  to  know  just 
what  the  guaranty  provides  in  respect 
to  reinspections  and  additional  treat¬ 
ments  when  necessary.  If  such  service 
is  guaranteed,  the  contract  should  def¬ 
initely  state  the  period  of  years  covered 
and  whether  or  not  the  service  will  be 
rendered  without  additional  charge. 

The  value  of  the  guaranty  will  depend 
upon  the  financial  resources,  honesty, 
and  ability  of  the  guarantor.  If  the  guar¬ 
antor  is  of  good  reputation  and  substan¬ 
tial  means,  or  better  still  if  the  fullfill- 
ment  of  his  contract  is  guaranteed  by  a 
recognized  surety  or  insurance  com¬ 
pany,  then  and  then  only  may  the  own¬ 
er  feel  that  he  is  receiving  adequate 
protection. 


The  author  presents  in  this  article 
a  most  interesting  and  instructive 
discussion  of  a  timely  subject. 


Management  and  Supervision  from 
the  Institutional  Standpoint 


By  J.  M.  Rogers 

XhE  management  business  is  not 
new;  in  a  sense,  it  is  as  ancient  as 
Absentee  Ownership  of  real  property, 
but  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent 
years  that  those  engaged  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  have  become  so  particularly  articu¬ 
late  in  both  the  spoken  and  written 
word  that  it  is  becoming  a  fairly  defi¬ 
nite  and  recorded  science;  thus  it  is 
now  increasingly  difficult  to  write  on 
the  subject  without  being  purely  con¬ 
troversial  or  being  guilty  of  repetition. 

The  foregoing  being  recognized,  there 
occurs  the  thought  that  if  all  the  sound 
technique  and  scientific  methods  of 
management  as,  now  known,  were  intel¬ 
ligently,  conscientiously,  and  universally 
practiced,  the  owner  would  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  but  lean  back  in  his  favorite 
armchair  and  relax.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
cover,  in  any  particular  detail,  the 
various  phases  of  property  manage¬ 
ment,  but  rather  to  throw  some  light 
on  the  special  problems  of  institutional 
ownership :  why  institutions  employ 
supervisors; — what  they  expect  of  these 
men;  what  their  responsibilities  are; 
and  how  they  are  trained  to  meet  them, 
as  well  as  to  make  some  general  obser¬ 
vations. 

Any  discussion  relating  to  these  prob- 
lenls  might  be  misleading  if,  at  the 
beginning,  it  is  not  clearly  stated  what 


kind  of  institution  is  under  considera¬ 
tion.  For  example,  six  of  the  most 
familiar  types  are  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  ;  Commercial  Banks  which  do  not 
engage  in  trust  business;  Building  and 
Loan  Associations ;  Savings  Banks ; 
Trust  Companies  and  Commercial 
Banks  which  have  trust  departments. 
It  is  this  latter  type  which  is  here  being 
considered. 

Insurance  Companies,  Commercial 
Banks,  and  Savings  Banks,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  own  their  real  estate  out¬ 
right;  they  are  free  to  act  in  its  man¬ 
agement  and  disposition  in  any  way 
their  own  policies  may  dictate.  In  this 
respect  they  can  be  flexible  in  their 
course  of  action  as  the  private  owner. 
In  contrast  to  this,  the  Bank-Trust 
Company,  in  addition  to  its  other  real 
estate,  usually  controls  a  vastly  greater 
amount  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  with  its 
corollary  of  limitations  and  restrictions 
not  yet  fully  comprehended  by  all  the 
management  fraternity. 

Variation  In  Ownership 

To  make  this  difference  clear,  it  is 
well  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways,  with 
a  few  of  their  ramifications,  a  Trust 
Company  can  hold  real  estate. 

1.  Trustee  under  a  will:  each  will  embody- 
infs:  the  individual  plan  of  the  testator 
for  its  management  and  disposition, 
from  the  upkeep  of  a  cemetery  lot  to 
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a  group  of  apartment  buildings.  In 
addition  to  any  specific  instructions  in 
the  will,  there  are  also  many  implied 
duties  and  responsibilities.  The  account¬ 
ing  phases  are  often  intricate.  Conflict¬ 
ing  interests  of  life  tenants  and  re¬ 
maindermen  must  be  adjusted;  and  in 
some  cases  a  number  of  properties  in 
the  same  estate  must  be  operated  for 
the  benefit  of  as  many  different  funds. 
Rarely  is  a  trustee  given  power  to  im¬ 
prove  real  estate,  so  the  line  between 
this  and  maintenance  must  be  watched. 
Frequently,  there  are  one  or  more  joint 
trustees  who  must  be  in  agreement  be¬ 
fore  any  commitments  can  be  made. 

2.  Trustee  under  a  living  trust  (one  which 
becomes  operative  during  the  donor’s 
lifetime).  Under  this  type  of  trustee¬ 
ship,  practically  the  same  problems  of 
operation  are  presented  as  under  a  will, 
but  with  the  advantage  of  having  the 
donor  available  for  consultation  if  and 
when  necessary.  The  responsibilities 
here  as  to  real  estate  range  all  the  way 
from  simply  holding  title  temporarily  to 
a  complete  management  job  over  a 
term  of  years. 

3.  Trustee  by  Court  appointment.  In  the 
real  estate  held,  the  most  familiar  of 
such  appointments  during  the  past  dec¬ 
ade  have  involved  properties  acquired 
through  foreclosure  of  certificated  mort¬ 
gages.  In  these,  the  trustee  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  liquidating 
such  properties  advantageously  and,  in 
the  meantime,  with  their  proper  and 
efficient  management  for  the  benefit  of 
the  certificate  owners. 

Under  these  three  types,  very  definite 
instructions  are  laid  down.  If  the  trus¬ 
tee  departs  from  them,  it  does  so  at  its 
own  risk  and  peril. 

Trust  Companies  also  control  prop¬ 
erty  as  guardian,  custodian  or  agent, 
attorney-in-fact,  mortgagee  in  posses¬ 
sion,  etc.  But  they  perform  in  these 
capacities  in  relatively  few  instances. 

The  Commercial  Bank  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  also  acquires  other  real  estate 
through  mortgage  foreclosures  for  its 
own  account  and,  in  these,  their  power 
is  similar  to  that  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

These  variations  in  ownership  and 
control  present  a  complicated  picture. 
When  you  add  the  fact  that  Trust  Com¬ 
panies  are  supervised  by  Federal  and 
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State  authorities,  as  well  as  being  ac¬ 
countable  to  the  Court,  it  is  readily 
understood  how  important  it  is  to  main¬ 
tain  an  elaborate  system  of  records, 
accurately  kept ;  to  establish  definite 
policies  and  practices;  and  to  have  a 
staff  of  competent  supervisors  to  aid 
the  management  in  carrying  them  out. 

Need  for  Supervision 

The  need  for  supervising  real  estate 
has  always  existed  and  must  continue, 
so  long  as  buildings  remain.  The  farm¬ 
er  must  supervise  his  farm  buildings. 
So  must  the  private  home  owner.  The 
buildings  must  be  preserved  from  the 
effect  of  normal  wear  and  tear  and  from 
the  elements  of  nature.  Pride  of  owner¬ 
ship  must  be  maintained.  Against  these 
homely  illustrations,  consider  an  invest¬ 
ment  property,  with  the  imperative  need 
of  preserving  the  investment,  from  the 
purely  physical  aspects  to  the  economic 
requirements.  Multiply  it  by  thousands 
and  you  have  a  burdensome  problem 
reaching  into  every  phase  of  property 
management. 

Rating  of  Supervisors 

Thus  the  need  for  supervising  on  a 
wholesale  scale,  presupposes  the  need 
of  men  to  supervise,  for  without  them, 
management  could  not  function  and 
each  property  would  be  like  a  rudder¬ 
less  ship  drifting  slowly  toward  the 
rocks.  These  men  are  therefore  selected 
with  extreme  care.  They  must  be  bond- 
able,  intelligent,  alert,  adaptable,  and 
have  either  good  real  estate  experience 
or  office  experience  in  the  real  estate 
department  of  the  Company  where  they 
have  been  well-grounded  in  the  trust 
angles  and  other  essentials.  Supervisory 
work,  being  interesting  and  agreeable, 
attracts  high  class  men. 

After  they  have  served  a  probation- 
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ary  period,  they  are  rated  along  the 
following  lines. 

1.  Quality  of  work: 

Degree  of  thoroughness,  accuracy,  etc. 

2.  Quantity  of  work: 

Volume  of  work  done  and  promptness 
in  doing  it. 

3.  Initiative : 

Independent  action,  resourcefulness, 
creative  ability,  alertness,  and  foresight. 

4.  Cooperation : 

Willingness  and  desire  to  help  co-work¬ 
ers,  loyalty  and  enthusiasm. 

5.  Personality  : 

Impression  made  on  others,  forcefulness, 
sincerity,  tact,  courtesy,  and  poise. 

6.  Capacity  for  greater  responsibilities: 
Ability  to  direct  activities  of  others,  to 
inspire  and  maintain  confidence,  loyalty, 
and  good  will. 

From  these  a  composite  rating  is 
possible.  The  result  classifies  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Both  adaptability  and  diplomacy  are 
also  important.  If  not  adaptable,  super¬ 
visors  are  inclined  toward  impatience 
with  certain  types  of  humanity  with 
whom  they  must  deal,  while  a  lack  of 
diplomacy  can  affect  their  relations 
with  managing  agents.  Apropos  of 
this,  they  must  realize  these  men  know 
the  management  business  and  they  can 
oftentimes  profit  by  being  good  listeners. 

The  most  difficult  type  is  the  man 
who  is  never  wrong  and  if  he  is  wrong, 
insists  it  is  for  the  right  reason.  It  is 
easier  to  forgive  a  mistake  made 
through  an  error  of  judgment  than  one 
resulting  from  “uncontrolled  apathy.” 

Handling  Direct  Managed  Properties 

In  handling  direct  managed  proper¬ 
ties  the  supervisor  is  expected  to  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility,  under  the 
direction  of  the  department  head,  for 
the  correct  management  of  all  those  in 
his  section.  This  includes :  conditioning 
and  listing  of  all  vacant  units;  obtain¬ 
ing,  checking,  and  following  through  on 
all  tenancy  applications ;  keeping  in¬ 
formed  as  to  top  rents  in  a  given  neigh¬ 


borhood  ;  ordering  leases  drawn,  new  as 
well  as  renewals;  supplying  correct  in¬ 
formation  on  which  to  prepare  them, 
such  as  full  names,  amount  of  rent, 
length  of  period,  purpose  for  which 
premises  will  be  used,  together  with 
any  special  clauses  covering  points  of 
agreement  not  incorporated  in  the 
standard  printed  form ;  and  seeing  that 
leases  are  correctly  signed  by  tenants; 
and  when  a  tenant  takes  occupancy,  see¬ 
ing  that  he  is  comfortably  installed  as  to 
utilities,  etc.,  and  that  equipment  is  in 
good  working  order.  Next  comes  the 
routine  of  collecting  the  rent,  taking 
care  of  various  tenant  requests,  denying 
some  or  granting  others.  Complaints 
must  be  given  due  consideration.  A 
lookout  for  maintenance  needs  must  be 
kept  and  proper  action  recommended. 
Promptness  is  a  most  essential  require¬ 
ment  in  every  move.  In  short,  property 
should  be  managed  so  that  it  will  yield 
the  maximum  net  return,  but  with  due 
regard  to  preserving  the  investment. 

The  period  of  training  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  seems  never  to  end.  New  twists 
to  old  problems  constantly  recur.  Eter¬ 
nal  vigilance  is  necessary  in  avoiding 
pitfalls  which  might  lead  to  litigation. 
Daily  personal  conferences  and  period¬ 
ic^  department  meetings  are  essential. 
These  latter  meetings  are  scheduled 
whenever  a  list  of  worthwhile  problems 
is  long  enough  to  take  up  an  entire 
evening  of  discussion,  giving  every  one 
ample  time  to  express  his  views  and  to 
hear  from  the  Chairman. 

As  practically  the  entire  State  of 
New  Jersey  is  covered  by  our  opera¬ 
tions,  our  supervisors  are  assigned  cer¬ 
tain  geographical  districts  with  as  many 
properties  as  experience  has  shown  one 
man  can  manage  efficiently.  Some  of 
these  properties  are  handled  direct. 
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while  others  are  managed  by  outside 
agencies. 

The  Supervisor's  First  Lesson 

A  supervisor’s  first  lesson  is  to  fa¬ 
miliarize  himself  with  the  Trust  angles 
of  real  estate  as  outlined  previously ;  to 
keep  currently  informed  on  the  finan¬ 
cial  status ;  and  to  observe  special 
instructions  and  limitations  of  various 
estates  and  trust  accounts  to  avoid  mak¬ 
ing  commitments  which  cannot  be  met. 
There  are  times  when  the  immediate 
income  needs  of  a  beneficiary  outweigh 
the  need  for  spending  money  for  a  new 
roof  or  a  paint  job  which  might  await 
a  more  convenient  time.  In  cases  of 
emergency  when  funds  are  low,  the  Ac¬ 
counting  Department  must  be  instruct¬ 
ed  to  set  up  a  reserve  fund  so  income 
will  not  be  distributed  before  the  work 
is  paid  for.  In  other  similar  circum¬ 
stances  the  same  procedure  is  neces¬ 
sary  in  accumulating  funds  for  payment 
of  taxes,  insurance  premiums,  and  other 
fixed  charges.  There  seems  to  be  a  pre¬ 
vailing  idea  in  the  minds  of  the  unini¬ 
tiated  that  where  there  is  an  Estate,  it 
follows  there  are  ample  funds  for  every 
need.  It  is  true,  many  Estates  are  in 
this  position,  but  it  is  also  true  that 
others  are  woefully  poor,  without 
enough  money  even  to  pay  real  estate 
taxes. 

Supervisors  are  urged  to  cultivate 
the  private  owner’s  viewpoint.  They 
must  be  much  more  than  good  rent  col¬ 
lectors  and  are  therefore  trained  in  the 
art  of  properly  maintaining  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  buildings  from  cold  water  flats, 
with  “special  de  luxe’’  outhouses,  to 
large  high  class  apartment  buildings 
which  provide  “exclusiveness  for  the 
masses,’’  with  commercial  and  indus¬ 
trial  properties  sandwiched  in  between. 
The  adverb  “properly’’  is  used  here 
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advisedly  for  it  is  recognized  that  prop¬ 
er  maintenance  as  applied  to  a  low  in¬ 
come  property  in  a  blighted  area  could 
be  regarded  as  exercising  poor  judg¬ 
ment  farther  up  the  scale.  They  learn 
how  and  what  to  rehabilitate  or  recon¬ 
dition,  what  modernizing,  if  any,  should 
be  done  to  make  their  buildings  rent 
or  sell  more  quickly.  After  that  comes 
the  routine  of  preparing  and  getting 
out  specifications,  his  contractor’s  bids 
in,  the  job  assigned  to  the  lowest 
bidder,  and  to  follow  up  the  latter  to 
insure  a  prompt  and  satisfactory  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  transaction.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  following  up  a  job  is  continu¬ 
ally  stressed  to  overcome  the  tendency 
of  some  to  ease  up,  once  the  order  or 
contract  has  been  placed.  Similarly,  it 
is  important  to  follow  through  and  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  relatively  trivial  items  of 
maintenance,  such  as  tenant’s  requests 
to  have  screens  repaired,  to  adjust  win¬ 
dows  or  doors  or  repair  a  furnace, 
which,  if  allowed  to  drift,  grow  to  a 
real  annoyance  to  both  tenant  and  land¬ 
lord.  This  leads  to  the  question  of 
heavier  demands  for  new  equipment, 
periodical  redecorating,  reductions  in 
rent,  etc.  which  cut  so  deeply  into  a 
legitimate  (or  otherwise)  net  return. 

There  are  many  tenants  who  appar¬ 
ently  resent  the  idea  of  a  landlord  mak¬ 
ing  any  profit  and  if  they  suspect  him 
of  it  they  make  life  a  burden  for  the 
supervisor  by  their  insistant  demands 
for  this,  that,  and  the  other  thing,  ob¬ 
viously  unnecessary,  or  beyond  reason 
in  proportion  to  the  rent  they  are  pay¬ 
ing.  To  meet  such  situations  supervisors 
are  taught  to  say  “no”  in  such  a  definite 
way  that  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagin¬ 
ation  can  it  be  construed  as  meaning 
anything  else.  Incidentally,  this  brings 
up  a  common  cause  of  friction  due  per¬ 
haps  to  the  single  track  mindedness  of 
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people  who  want  something,  for  any¬ 
thing  a  supervisor  might  say  other  than 
a  plain  “no”  can  easily  be  interpreted 
to  mean  complete  or  partial  acquies¬ 
cence  and  the  next  thing  is  a  complain¬ 
ing  letter  about  broken  promises.  The 
foregoing  applies,  of  course,  to  the  class 
of  tenants  who  are  careless  in  their  liv¬ 
ing  and  in  the  treatment  of  their  homes 
or  apartments  and  are  not  entitled  to 
the  same  consideration  given  to  those 
classed  as  good  tenants.  The  latter  are 
appreciated  and  are  accorded  the  same 
treatment  a  merchant  gives  a  good  cus¬ 
tomer  and  it  is  the  job  of  the  super¬ 
visor  to  discriminate  between  the  two 
classes.  Here,  the  word  “yes”  to  reason¬ 
able  requests,  is  used  instead  of  the 
word  “no”  and  again,  prompt  action 
is  demanded.  Nothing  aggravates  a  good 
tenant  more  than  to  feel  his  conveni¬ 
ence  is  being  subordinated  to  that  of 
the  landlord. 

Rent  Collection  and  Complaints 

Little  need  be  said  on  the  subject  of 
collecting  rents;  there  is  nothing  new 
about  the  problem.  A  trustee  has  to  be 
more  rigid  in  handling  the  various 
stages  of  delinquency  than  a  private 
owner.  A  trustee  has  no  “privileges.” 
Supervisors  either  collect  the  rent  due 
during  the  current  month  or  order  a 
dispossess  action  started  early  in  the 
succeeding  month.  In  chronic  cases  of 
slow  pay  he  acts  during  the  current 
month.  In  a  surprising  number  of  such 
cases,  however,  these  tenants  pay  up  to 
’  date  when  they  find  no  compromise  will 
be  considered  and  the  lesson  serves 
them  throughout  the  remainder  of  their 
tenancy.  In  this  connection  there  must 
be  no  loose  tenancy  arrangements,  all 
tenants  must  attorn  in  writing,  even  if 
only  on  a  month  to  month  basis.  This 
eliminates  a  number  of  possible  com¬ 


plications,  particularly  where  many 
properties  are  being  sold  and  the  buyer 
must  know  definitely  when  possession 
can  be  guaranteed. 

Tenant’s  complaints  must  not  be 
treated  casually,  particularly  where 
roof,  show  windows,  or  plumbing  leaks 
are  involved.  Although  many  leases  car¬ 
ry  a  saving  clause,  relieving  the  land¬ 
lord  of  all  liability,  it  is  never  safe  to 
depend  upon  the  vagaries  of  judges  or 
juries,  and  in  case  of  a  lawsuit,  it  is 
easy  enough  for  the  plaintiff  to  contend 
he  reported  the  trouble  a  number  of 
times  without  remedial  action  being  ta¬ 
ken.  Supervisors  are  urged  to  avoid  min¬ 
imizing  or  glossing  over  difficult  situa¬ 
tions.  More  confidence  is  placed  in  a 
man  with  moral  courage  to  state  the  ex¬ 
act  circumstances  than  in  one  who  un¬ 
derstates  the  case ;  the  final  outcome  al¬ 
ways  makes  a  better  impression  if  it  is 
not  as  serious  as  expected.  Many  com¬ 
plaints  can  be  anticipated  by  making 
regular  inspections  and  the  instructions 
are  to  inspect  all  properties  at  least 
twice  a  month  or  oftener,  as  required 
where  work  is  in  progress.  This,  natur¬ 
ally,  can  be  done  in  conjunction  with 
making  collections.  The  dates  of  these 
inspections  with  comments  are  entered 
on  a  form  and  filed  as  part  of  the  per¬ 
manent  record  of  the  property.  A  more 
formal  quarterly  inspection  is  also 
made  and  the  report  of  this  carries 
more  detail  as  to  interior  and  exterior 
condition. 

The  well-trained  and  experienced  su¬ 
pervisor  knows  instinctively  what  to 
look  for  in  the  way  of  general  mainten¬ 
ance  needs  from  foundation  to  roof. 
These  regular  excursions  also  keep  him 
constantly  in  touch  with  neighborhood 
trends  and  all  changes  for  better  or 
worse  are  reported.  This  serves  as  a 
guide  in  establishing  rental  or  sales  poli¬ 
cies  in  a  specific  locality.  A  constant 
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drive  is  made  for  a  high  percentage  of 
occupancy  and  striving  for  this  goal  su¬ 
pervisors  are  sometimes  overly  timid  in 
holding  out  for  the  top  rent  a  property 
should  bring.  Unless  there  are  some  spec¬ 
ial  needs  for  immediate  income,  ade¬ 
quate  rents  are  worth  holding  out  for. 
They  not  only  lift  the  tone  and  value  of 
the  particular  property,  but  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  properties  as  well.  A  low  rent  on  the 
other  hand  makes  it  possible  for  a  fami¬ 
ly  to  move  into  a  neighborhood  where  it 
doesn’t  really  belong  and  this  can  easily 
be  sowing  the  first  seeds  of  a  blighting 
growth. 

When  A  New  Property  Is  Acquired 

When  a  new  property  is  acquired,  the 
first  step  for  the  supervisor  in  whose 
section  it  is  located  is  to  make  a  complete 
inspection  and  survey  along  the  same 
line  a  managing  agent  would,  and  here 
is  where  his  powers  of  observation  and 
thoroughness  are  tested.  All  essential 
data  and  information  as  to  type,  con¬ 
struction,  condition,  equipment,  char¬ 
acter  of  neighborhood,  trends,  accessi¬ 
bility,  tenancies,  insurance,  etc.  are 
noted  with  verifiable  or  estimated  gross 
and  net  income,  together  with  an  esti¬ 
mated  cost  of  needed  rehabilitation  or 
reconditioning,  followed  by  definite  rec¬ 
ommendations  for  official  consideration. 
All  this  is  embodied  in  a  special  type  of 
report  which  experience  has  shown  best 
serves  the  purpose,  and  this  record  pro¬ 
vides  the  basis  for  subsequent  opera¬ 
tions,  which  begin  with  reconditioning 
as  necessary  to  attract  new  tenants, 
justify  rent  increase,  or  produce  buyers. 

The  internal  procedure  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  department  does  not  differ  greatly 
from  that  of  any  large,  well-organized 
management  office;  the  main  difference 
would  be  largely  a  matter  of  mechanics. 

Master  property  records  must  be  cor¬ 


rect  at  all  times,  not  only  as  to  location, 
how  acquired  and  held,  cost  of  acqui¬ 
sition  with  details,  essential  facts  as  to 
plots  and  improvements,  etc.,  but  the 
total  value  must  prove  at  the  end  of  each 
month  with  the  total  docket  value  of 
real  estate  in  the  trust  accounting  de¬ 
partment.  A  fanfold  system  of  inter¬ 
department  memoranda  keeps  all  corre¬ 
lated  departments  advised  of  new  prop¬ 
erties  being  received  and  what  proper¬ 
ties  are  distributed  or  sold  and  to  be 
charged  off  the  record. 

Tax  records  are  kept,  showing  the 
current  position  of  each  property  as  to 
taxes  paid  or  unpaid;  assessed  values 
from  year  to  year  are  also  entered,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  status  of  all  reduction 
appeals  whether  in  the  City,  County, 
or  State  boards  and  the  amount  of  re¬ 
duction,  if  any,  when  a  case  is  closed. 

Then,  there  are  tenants  to  be  obtained 
for  present  or  anticipated  vacancies; 
current  tenancy  records  to  be  kept  up 
to  date ;  new  tenancies  to  be  set  up  and 
expirations  disposed  of ;  receipt  of  rents 
and  other  income  to  be  correctly  cred¬ 
ited  ;  purchasing  details ;  bills  to  be  ap¬ 
proved,  paid  and  recorded;  record  and 
status  of  legal  actions;  preparing  re¬ 
ports  ;  statistical  data ;  skip  tracing ;  fil¬ 
ing  of  important  documents ;  correspon¬ 
dence,  etc.,  all  detail  being  allocated  to 
various  sections,  such  as  operating,  tax, 
insurance,  accounting,  stenographic, 
and  filing  departments.  One  interesting 
record  is  a  graphic  chart  hung  on  the 
wall  in  plain  view,  showing  the  month 
to  month  percentages  of  vacancies,  rent 
arrears,  and  tenant  delinquencies  for 
each  district.  A  supervisor’s  ambition 
and  pride  may  not  sustain  him  in  always 
showing  the  best  record,  but  they  keep 
him  from  making  the  worst  with  any 
regularity  and  thus  a  fair  average  is 
maintained.  Monthly  statements  of  man- 
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aging  agents  are  carefully  checked  and 
compared,  irregularities  and  variations 
in  operating  costs  noted,  and  reported 
vacancies  verified.  These  statements  are 
made  out  on  Company  forms  with  the 
various  captions  arranged  so  they  fit 
in  with  the  headings  on  the  ledger  sheets 
of  each  property.  By  referring  to  the 
ledger  the  position  of  each  property  can 
be  determined  at  any  time  and  from  this 
record  operating  statements  are  pre¬ 
pared  as  frequently  as  required. 

Good  Managers  Are  Good  Students 

The  foregoing  as  may  have  been  not¬ 
ed,  relates  largely  to  the  control  of  di¬ 
rect  managed  properties  so  a  word  seems 
in  order  regarding  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  supervisors  and  managing  agents. 
It  is  recognized  good  managing  agents 
know  their  business  and  as  intimated 
before,  supervisors  are  to  give  due  re¬ 
gard  to  this  fact,  and  as  occasions  arise 
to  be  good  students  as  well  as  teachers. 
Being  human,  however,  managing 
agents  are  not  always  perfect,  so  the 
policy  of  having  regular  company  su¬ 
pervisors  has  been  adopted  as  being 
helpful  to  both  sides.  It  keeps  the  agent 
in  regular  touch  with  company  poli¬ 
cies  as  to  tenancies,  collections,  main¬ 
tenance  etc.,  and  it  is  assumed,  acts  as  a 
spur  to  his  own  fieldmen  in  keeping 
them  on  their  toes.  Company  super¬ 
visors  are  constantly  available  in  help¬ 
ing  solve  troublesome  problems  where 
the  agent  feels  himself  on  uncertain 
ground.  They  must  be  100%  coopera¬ 
tive,  but  this  doesn’t  mean  always  giv¬ 
ing  in  to  the'agent’s  point  of  view  if  the 
issue  is  clouded.  They  are  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  in  the  agent’s  control  of  tenants 
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or  employees  unless  requested  to  do  so 
or  matters  get  obviously  out  of  hand. 
Thus,  the  agent  has  a  free  hand  to  man¬ 
age  a  property  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
and  what  is  expected  of  him  in  this 
connection,  covers  the  whole  range  of 
what  is  considered  good  management. 

Trust  Companies,  like  most  institu¬ 
tions,  are  not  voluntarily  in  the  real  es¬ 
tate  business  on  a  large  scale,  but  are 
forced  into  it  in  times  of  economic  up¬ 
heaval  as  experienced  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Therefore,  they  are  as  much 
or  more  interested  in  restoring  their  real 
estate  to  private  ownership  on  a  satis¬ 
factory  basis  as  they  are  in  its  interme¬ 
diate  management.  This  means  that  the 
managing  agent  is  judged,  not  only  on 
his  management  record,  but  also  by  his 
sales  record.  Experience  indicates  that 
very  few  management  organizations  or 
selling  organizations  excel  in  both  de¬ 
partments.  No  doubt  this  is  due  to  spe¬ 
cialization,  with  the  result  that  when  a 
sales  broker  moves  a  property  managed 
by  another  firm,  the  latter,  as  a  rule, 
misses  earning  a  sales  commission  and 
also  future  commissions  due  to  a  trans¬ 
fer  of  the  business.  In  many  cases,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  investment  properties 
valued  up  to  say  twenty-five  or  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars,  the  new  owner 
thinks  he  can  do  as  good  a  job  at  manag¬ 
ing  as  an  experienced  agent,  thereby 
saving  a  substantial  commission.  He  is 
probably  wrong,  which  suggests  the 
thought  that  as  these  investors,  are  in 
effect,  buying  the  net  income  of  a  prop¬ 
erty,  why  can’t  they  be  shown  it  is  pro¬ 
fitable  to  buy  an  increase  in  this  net 
income  by  continuing  with  the  same 
management. 
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By  special  permission  of  the  author  and  Dun's 
Review,  The  Journal  presents  to  its  readers  this 
highly  informative  report  on  occupancy  costs. 


Occupancy  Expense  and  the 
Extent  of  Tenancy  in  Retailing 


By  Walter  L.  Mitchell,  Jr. 

Rent,  for  many  a  small  retailer,  is 
the  big  gamble  with  the  future.  If 
he  owns  his  property,  his  occupancy 
expense  is  even  more  definitely  his  long¬ 
est  term  commitment.  He  and  his  fam¬ 
ily,  who  risk  their  labor  in  the  store 
with  the  hope  of  making  a  living,  can 
conceivably  change  jobs  on  short  notice 
if  something  better  is  offered.  Merchan¬ 
dise  purchases  may  be  reduced  to  visi¬ 
ble  needs  and  extension  of  credit  can 
be  curtailed.  But  the  owner’s  tax  and 
insurance  bills  or  the  tenant’s  rent  are 
fixed  amounts,  payable  on  a  specific  date, 
with  “sanctions”  to  aid  the  collector. 

In  his  turn,  the  property  owner 
knows  from  sad  experience  that  he  also 
underwrites  some  of  the  risk  when  he 
leases  or  sells  to  a  retailer,  regardless  of 
what  the  lease  or  mortgage  says.  Even 
if  the  rent  is  collected,  he  may  find  that 
he  has  turned  down  a  five-year  dark 
horse  to  bet  on  a  one-year  fizzle.  The 
landlord  is  not  only  interested  in  having 
a  profitable  and  solvent  tenant,  but  it  is 
especially  worthwhile  for  him  to  know 
approximately  how  much  a  given  retail 
enterprise  can  afford  to  pay  in  occu¬ 
pancy  charges.  Too  high  a  rental  may 
be  damaging  to  both  parties,  for  excess 
rental  commitments  have  frequently 
led  to  bankruptcies  and  defaults,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  cost  of  re-renting  the 
property. 


The  retailer  who  has  bought  his  store 
property  in  order  to  escape  rental  costs 
or  to  hold  a  favorable  location  some¬ 
times  finds  it  more  difficult  to  ride  two 
horses  than  he  had  anticipated.  Retail 
merchandising  and  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment  are  two  distinct  lines  of  business; 
and  experience  in  one  fails  to  certify  a 
skill  in  the  other. 

Occupancy  Questions 

For  tenant  retailers,  property  owners, 
and  retailers  who  own  their  stores  this 
analysis — based  on  occupancy  expenses 
reported  in  the  current  Dun  &  Brad- 
street  Survey  of  Retail  Operating  Costs 
— outlines  the  pattern  of  tenancy  and 
occupancy  cost  in  retail  trade.  It  has 
been  possible  to  explore  such  questions 
as:  Is  there  a  much  greater  tendency 
toward  property  ownership  in  some 
trades  than  in  others?  How  do  occu¬ 
pancy  costs  of  owners  compare  with 
those  of  tenants?  Does  a  profitable 
store  spend  more  or  less  for  its  quarters 
than  a  losing  store  in  the  same  trade? 
How  does  size  of  town  influence  tenancy 
and  occupancy  cost  of  retailers  selling 
about  the  same  volume? 

More  than  10,000  retailers  indicated 
on  the  survey  questionnaire  whether 
they  owned  or  rented  their  store  quar- 

This  article  appeared  oriarinally  in  Dun’s  Review  in 
February  1941. 
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ters.  More  than  seven  out  of  every  ten 
of  these  concerns  were  tenants.  The 
prevalence  of  tenancy  in  retailing  as  a 
whole  is  probably  somewhat  higher 
than  these  survey  results  indicate.  Re¬ 
porting  concerns  included  a  relatively 
large  proportion  of  small-town  retailers. 
In  small  towns  ownership  is  more  com¬ 
mon  than  in  the  larger  cities.  The  de¬ 
gree  of  loading  in  the  sample  is  evident 
when  compared  with  data  from  the 
1935  Census  of  Business.  (The  census 
data  include  mail-order  houses  and 
chain  stores,  which  are  not  represented 
in  the  survey  sample.) 


Survey 

Sample 

Census 

Coverage  of 
Sample 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Population 

of 

of 

of 

OF  Town 

Concerns 

Concerns 

Census 

Over  500,000 . 

9 

19 

.37 

100,000  to  500,000 

11 

14 

.59 

20,000  to  100,000.. 

14 

14 

.81 

Less  than  20,000.. 

66 

53 

1.01 

These  retailers  were  not  asked  why 
they  decided  to  own  or  rent,  but  study 
of  the  survey  results,  against  the  back¬ 
ground  of  other  known  facts  about  re¬ 
tail  trade,  suggests  some  of  the  major 
factors  which  may  underly  trade  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  prevalence  of  tenancy. 
Several  of  the  obvious  and  important 
ones  are  discussed  here:  relative  land 
values  in  large  and  small  communities, 
security  of  location  in  ownership  versus 
flexibility  of  location  in  renting,  diffi¬ 
culty  of  moving  specialized  equipment 
or  bulky  goods,  availability  of  capital 
for  property  investment,  and  the  ten¬ 
dency  of  small  retailers  in  some  trades 
to  live  with  their  businesses.  This  is 
not  offered  as  an  exhaustive  coverage 
of  all  possibly  reasons  for  retailers’  real 
estate  policies,  but  as  a  basis  for  fur¬ 
ther  thought  and  study  by  readers 
closer  to  the  problem. 

Size  of  Town 

Size  of  town  is  probably  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  determining  whether 


retailers  own  or  rent.  Practically  all  of 
those  trades  where  tenancy  is  nearly 
universal  (top  of  list  in  table  I)  are 
most  frequently  carried  on  in  down¬ 
town  sections  and  most  of  them  tend 
to  concentrate  in  the  medium  and  larger 
cities.  For  instance,  custom  tailors  (to 
be  distinguished  from  repairing  and 
pressing  shops),  sporting  goods,  and 
office  equipment  stores  are  rarely  small¬ 
town  types  of  retailing.  Ownership  for 
most  of  the  members  of  these  trades 
would  mean  that  the  real  estate  tail 
would  surely  be  wagging  the  retailing 
dog. 

In  the  central  shopping  districts  of 
large  cities  multiple  story  structures  on 
high-cost  land  are  the  rule,  with  each 
retailer  occupying  only  a  small  part  of 
the  total  floor  space.  This  factor  may 
even  apply  occasionally  in  rather  small 
towns,  where  half  of  the  reporting  to¬ 
bacco  dealers  are  located.  A  cigar  stand 
usually  occupies  a  minor  fraction  of  the 
floor  space  in  an  office  or  store  building, 
regardless  of  size  of  town  (item  3, 
table  I).  Prevalence  of  tenancy,  in 
short,  is  tied  up  with  a  basic  economic 
factor,  the  relative  cost  of  land. 

The  character  of  those  trades  which 
“swim  against  the  tide,”  with  owners 
constituting  the  majority  of  reporting 
concerns,  is  further  evidence  on  the 
same  point.  For  instance,  country  gen¬ 
eral  stores,  farmers’  supply  stores,  and 
grocery  stores  with  filling  stations  sel¬ 
dom  share  their  structures  with  other 
business  enterprises  and  generally  do 
business  at  relatively  low  cost  locations 
(bottom  of  list,  table  I).  Security  of 
location  is  a  special  attraction  where 
land  can  be  bought  at  relatively  low 
cost  and  where  construction  is  not  made 
expensive  by  building  codes  geared  to 
city  fire  hazards. 

Some  of  this  same  reasoning  applies 
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to  lumber  and  building  material  con¬ 
cerns  and  coal  and  other  fuel  dealers — 
trades  in  which  tenancy  is  least  fre¬ 
quent  (bottom  of  list,  table  I).  The 
high  cost  of  moving  a  stock  of  lumber, 
a  millwork  shop,  a  monument  works, 
or  a  coal  elevator  makes  permanence 
and  security  of  location  almost  essential. 
Moreover,  there  may  be  no  available 
landlord  willing  to  build  where  or  what 
these  retailers  need. 

Naturally,  these  same  factors  in¬ 
fluence  decisions  of  many  retailers  in 
other  trades.  In  the  majority  of  trades, 
city  and  metropolitan  retailers  rent 
their  quarters  more  often  than  small¬ 
town  merchants.  This  is  true  regard¬ 
less  of  size  of  store  (table  II).  For 
instance,  the  survey  indicates  that  81 
per  cent  of  the  large  concerns  ($100,000 
to  $300,000  annual  sales)  in  large  cities 
are  tenants,  in  comparison  with  only  59 
per  cent  of  concerns  of  the  same  size 
in  small  towns. 

Size  of  Concern 

The  survey  shows  no  consistent  ten¬ 
dency  for  small  concerns  to  be  tenants 
more  or  less  frequently  than  large  ones. 
It  might  be  assumed  that  the  large  con¬ 
cern  commonly  has  more  capital,  or  at 
least  readier  access  to  capital,  for  the 
purchase  of  real  estate.  But  this  is  prob¬ 
ably  balanced  by  the  fact  that  many  a 
small  retailer  “lives  with  his  business,” 
meeting  his  trade  in  the  front  and  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  back  room  or  upstairs.  The 
ancient  human  and  personal  urge  to 
own  a  home,  rather  than  business  strat¬ 
egy,  may  be  a  deciding  factor  in  those 
cases. 

If  lack  of  funds  were  an  important 
barrier  to  ownership,  it  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  that  profitable  retailers  would  be 
more  easily  able  to  borrow  capital  for 
real  estate  purchase  than  would  losing 
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enterprises  and  would  therefore  own 
more  frequently  than  losing  concerns. 
However,  the  survey  shows  that  profit¬ 
able  retailers  rent  their  premises  some¬ 
what  more  often  than  the  losers.  This 
tendency  appears  noticeably  in  22 
trades,  as  against  fifteen  trades  in 
which  the  reverse  tendency  is  marked 
(table  I).  This  finding  does  not  deny 
the  existence  of  retailers  who  would 
like  to  buy,  but  haven’t  the  money.  It 
does  demonstrate  that  other  factors  are 
fully  as  important  in  the  decision,  if  not 
more  so.  Since  the  beginning  of  credit 
reporting.  Dun  &  Bradstreet  bank¬ 
ruptcy  files  have  contained  a  trickle  of 
obituaries  of  once  prosperous  owner- 
retailers  who  were  tied  down  to  their 
properties  after  the  shopping  centers 
moved  away. 

The  survey  indicates,  moreover,  that 
owners  and  tenants  are  about  equally 
large.  On  the  average,  tenants  were 
slightly  larger  in  size  than  owners;  in 
21  of  36  trades  the  annual  sales  volumes 
of  tenants  exceeded  those  of  owners. 
When  the  average  sales  volumes  for 
owners  and  renters  are  combined  in  an 
unweighted  average,  tenants  are  found 
to  average  a  3  per  cent  higher  sales  vol¬ 
ume  than  owners. 

Two  other  questions  which  were  ex¬ 
plored  deserve  brief  mention  here  be¬ 
cause  they  may  have  arisen  in  the  minds 
of  students  of  real  estate  problems. 
Both  center  on  one  question :  Is  tenancy 
more  frequent  in  trades  where  occu¬ 
pancy  cost  is  high  or  low?  The  preva¬ 
lence  of  tenancy  in  various  trades  wac 
found  to  be  only  slightly  related  to  the 

'Coefficient  of  rank  correlation  of  A  coefficient  of 

rank  correlation  of  -)-l.  (or — 1.)  would  indicate  that  the 
trade  with  the  highest  percentage  of  concerns  renting 
also  has  the  highest  (lowest)  occupancy  cost,  the  trade 
with  the  next  highest  percentage  of  concerns  renting  has 
the  second  highest  (lowest)  occupancy  cost,  and  so  on. 
A  coefficient  of  0.  would  indicate  no  relationship  between 
the  percentage  of  concerns  renting  and  the  percentage 
of  occupancy  cost.  A  coefficient  of  less  than  .60  (  + 
or — )  shows  very  little  correlation. 
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1.  Location  of  Stores  and  Extent  of  Tenancy 
IN  50  Retail  Trades — 1939 

(Trades  listed  in  order  of  prevalence  of  tenant  concerns) 
Population  of  Community 


TRADE 

100.000 
and  Over 
Per  Cent 

20.000  to 
100,000 
Per  Cent 

Less  than 
20.000 
Per  Cent 

All 

Profitable 

Unprofit¬ 

able 

of 

of 

of 

Concerns 

Concerns 

Concerns 

Concerns 

Concerns 

Concerns 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Custom  Tailors . 

68 

8 

24 

ICO 

100 

100 

Cigar  Stores  and  Stands . 

42 

9 

49 

97 

100 

92 

Sporting  Goods . 

44 

38 

18 

98 

100 

94 

Book  Stores  . 

51 

31 

18 

96 

100 

89 

Office  Equipment  and  Supply.... 

37 

26 

37 

95 

92 

100 

Haberdashery  . 

43 

20 

37 

94 

95 

92 

Women’s  Ready-to-Wear . 

24 

12 

64 

94 

93 

96 

Musical  Instruments . 

56 

25 

19 

93 

95 

90 

Radios  (with  repairing) . 

37 

26 

37 

93 

88 

100 

Lingerie,  Hosiery,  Millinery,  etc. 

33 

20 

47 

92 

91 

95 

Meat  Markets . 

51 

12 

37 

92 

91 

94 

Shoe  Stores . ; . 

22 

24 

54 

91 

92 

87 

Alcoholic  Beverages . 

45 

10 

45 

90 

86 

100 

Gifts,  Novelties,  and  Souvenirs.. 

28 

15 

57 

90 

85 

100 

Jewelry  Stores . 

28 

21 

51 

90 

92 

86 

Limited-Price  Variety . 

16 

6 

78 

89 

87 

92 

Floor  Coverings . 

57 

14 

29 

86 

88 

Fur  Stores . 

60 

34 

6 

86 

81 

Men’s  Clothing . 

17 

19 

64 

86 

87 

83 

Family  Clothing . 

20 

14 

66 

85 

86 

82 

House  Furnishings . 

54 

26 

20 

85 

88 

80 

Paint,  Wallpaper,  and  Glass . 

34 

27 

39 

85 

86 

83 

Stationery  . 

25 

30 

45 

85 

85 

86 

Household  Appliances . 

25 

24 

51 

83 

81 

87 

Auto  Accessories  and  Parts . 

19 

13 

68 

82 

82 

81 

Drug  Stores . 

20 

12 

68 

82 

82 

82 

Dry  Goods,  General  Merchandise 

16 

8 

76 

82 

82 

83 

Confectionery  . 

28 

14 

58 

80 

77 

89 

Grocery  Stores . 

24 

15 

61 

80 

85 

71 

Restaurants,  Eating  Places . 

26 

13 

61 

80 

82 

73 

Furniture  Stores . 

26 

23 

51 

78 

78 

79 

Bakery  Shops . 

45 

14 

41 

77 

73 

87 

Hardware  . 

15 

12 

73 

72 

74 

68 

Filling  Stations . 

19 

13 

68 

71 

73 

65 

Motor  Vehicles . 

16 

15 

69 

71 

72 

70 

Grocery  and  Meat  Stores . 

20 

18 

62 

69 

69 

67 

Taverns  and  Bars . 

33 

16 

51 

63 

64 

59 

Hardware  and  Furniture . 

7 

5 

88 

61 

62 

59 

Service  Stations . 

25 

17 

58 

61 

68 

51 

Furniture  with  Undertaking . 

5 

2 

93 

58 

58 

59 

Hardware  and  Farm  Implements 

3 

4 

93 

57 

62 

51 

Farm  Implements . 

4 

6 

90 

56 

56 

55 

Florists  ^  and  Nurseries . 

27 

19 

54 

56 

58 

52 

Groceries  with  Filling  Stations.. 

7 

7 

86 

51 

48 

56 

Monument  Concerns . 

27 

18 

55 

49 

38 

82 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Products . 

25 

28 

47 

46 

44 

Country  General  Stores . 

100 

44 

47 

39 

Farmers’  Supply  Stores . 

7 

12 

81 

43 

42 

45 

Coal  and  Other  Fuel . 

20 

25 

56 

42 

40 

48 

Lumber  and  Building  Materials 

14 

14 

72 

26 

28 

22 
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proportion  of  net  sales  consumed  by 
occupancy  expense,^  and  not  at  all  re¬ 
lated  to  the  estimated  dollar  occupancy 
expense  of  the  various  trades.^ 

To  Own  Or  To  Rent 

Does  it  cost  more  to  rent  than  to 
own?  For  the  individual  retailer  the 
answer  obviously  depends  upon  cir¬ 
cumstances.  For  retailing  as  a  whole 
the  survey  results  indicate  that  costs  are 
about  the  same  either  way.  A  classical 
economist  might  well  interpret  this  as 
evidence  that  competition  was  staunch¬ 
ly  on  the  job.  If  tenants  should  have  a 
continuous  and  universal  cost  advan¬ 
tage,  it  seems  likely  that  practically  all 
retailing  would  be  carried  on  in  rented 
premises.  Conversely,  if  it  should  cost 
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ers.”  Occupancy  expense,  as  the  term  is 
used  here,  should  not  be  confused  with 
rent  paid  simply  for  the  use  of  a  proper¬ 
ty.  In  36  trades  large  enough  groups  of 
both  tenants  and  owners  were  available 
to  permit  comparison  of  their  occupancy 
cost  ratios.  An  unweighted  average  of 
tenant  occupancy  expense  ratios  in  all 
these  trades  comes  out  8  per  cent  larger 
than  the  average  for  owner  groups  (bot¬ 
tom  line,  table  III). 

Yet  these  owner  ratios  contain  little 
if  any  allowance  for  interest  on  the 
property  investment.  Relatively  few 
retail  concerns  charge  the  business  with 
specific  rent  or  interest  on  owned  prem¬ 
ises.  Both  valuation  of  the  property 
and  interest  rate  to  be  charged  would 
frequently  be  arbitrary  decisions. 


II.  Per  Cent  of  Concerns  Renting  According  to  Size  of  City 
AND  Size  of  Store — Totals  for  32  Trades,  1939* 


population 

Leas  than 

$10,000- 

—  Annual 
$20,000- 

Sales 

$80,000- 

Volume - 

$60,000 

$100,000- 

Over 

$10,000 

$20,000 

$80,000 

$50,000 

$100,000 

$800,000 

$800,000 

Less  than  20,000 . 

.  62 

70 

68 

66 

68 

69 

46 

20,000  to  100,000 . 

100,000  to  600,000 . 

.  74 

78 

80 

79 

70 

74 

69 

.  79 

83 

79 

81 

77 

78 

71 

Over  600,000 . . 

.  82 

86 

83 

83 

80 

81 

72 

•The  total  number  of  concerns  renting  was  divided  by  the  total  number  of  concerns  in  all  sixe-of-town 
and  size.of-concem  groups  to  obtain  the  percentage  of  concerns  renting.  In  this  way,  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  an  index  which  is  automatically  weighted  for  varying  numbers  of  concerns  in  82  trades.  The  aver¬ 
age  describes  the  influence  of  sixe  of  town  and  sixe  of  concern  upon  the  prevalency  of  tenancy. 


substantially  and  consistently  less  to 
own  the  premises,  all  retailers  with 
access  to  the  necessary  capital  would 
probably  be  owners,  except  possibly  in 
the  large  cities. 

Occupancy  expense  was  defined  in 
the  survey  questionnaire  to  include 
“rent,  heat,  light,  and  building  service — 
as  reported  by  tenants;  property  taxes, 
property  insurance,  depreciation,  re¬ 
pairs,  mortgage  interest,  heat,  light,  and 
building  service — as  reported  by  own- 


Therefore,  the  survey  questionnaire  did 
not  ask  owner-retailers  to  fix  such  a 
charge.  Even  at  conservative  valuation 
and  low  interest  rate  this  interest  charge 
would  probably  equalize  the  average 
costs  of  ownership  and  tenancy,  and 
might  even  show  that  renting  would  be 
cheaper. 

Obviously,  this  general  conclusion 
does  not  apply  to  every  trade  any  more 
than  it  does  to  every  retailer.  In  thir- 

*Coefficient  of  rank  correlation  of 
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III.  Occupancy  Costs  of  Owners  and  Tenants  in 
36  Retail  Trades,  1939 

(Trades  listed  iv  order  of  apparent  advantage  of  tenancy) 


trade 

Median 

for 

Tenants 

Median 

for 

Owners* 

Tenants’ 
Expense  as 
Percentage 

-  Average 

Saub? - 

Per  Cent  of 

Per  Cent  of 

of  Owners’ 

Tenants- 

Owners 

Net  Salee 

Net  Sales 

Expense 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Motor  Vehicles . 

1.4 

1.9 

74 

21,000 

16,000 

Farmer’s  Supply  Stores . 

1.5 

1.9 

79 

54,000 

85,000 

Hardware  and  Furniture . 

3.2 

4.0 

80 

40,000 

49,000 

Lumber  and  Building  Materials.... 

2.0 

2.3 

87 

85,000 

83,000 

Hardware  and  Farm  Implements.. 

2.3 

2.6 

89 

71,000 

46,000 

Service  Stations . 

6.4 

7.2 

89 

22,000 

28,000 

Country  General  Stores . 

2.1 

2.3 

91 

36,000 

31,000 

Restaurants,  Eating  Places . 

6.6 

7.0 

94 

39,000 

39,000 

Dry  Goods,  General  Merchandise.. 

3.8 

4.0 

95 

42,000 

36,000 

Farm  Implements . 

1.9 

2.0 

95 

72,000 

52,000 

Coal  and  Other  Fuel . 

2.1 

2.2 

95 

62,000 

54,000 

Paint,  Wallpaper,  and  Glass . 

4.3 

4.4 

98 

30,000 

19,000 

Drug  Stores . 

4.6 

4.7 

98 

30,000 

22,000 

Grocery  and  Meat  Stores . 

2.3 

2.3 

100 

41,000 

43,000 

Furniture  with  Undertaking . 

5.2 

5.1 

102 

57,000 

29,000 

Jewelry  Stores . 

6.2 

6.0 

103 

30,000 

21,000 

Grocery  Stores  . 

2.8 

2.7 

104 

31,000 

21,000 

Hardware  . 

3.9 

3.7 

105 

35,000 

37,000 

Auto  Accessories  and  Parts . 

3.6 

3.4 

106 

30,000 

52,000 

Women's  Ready-to-Wear . 

5.3 

5.1 

106 

33,000 

21,000 

Dairy  and  Poultry  Products . 

2.9 

2.7 

107 

40,000 

93,000 

Men's  Clothing . 

4.5 

4.2 

108 

46^000 

38,000 

Household  Appliances . 

3.5 

3.2 

109 

33,000 

32,000 

Confectionery  . 

6.6 

6.0 

110 

17,000 

21,000 

Limited-Price  Variety . 

5.1 

4.5 

113 

22,000 

18,000 

Florists  and  Nurseries . 

6.0 

5.1 

118 

32,000 

21,000 

Furniture  Stores  . 

4.8 

4.0 

120 

56,000 

65,000 

Family  Clothing . 

4.7 

3.8 

124 

43,000 

36,000 

Taverns  and  Bars . 

5.7 

4.6 

124 

19,000 

19,000 

Bakery  Shops . 

6.0 

4.8 

125 

29,000 

41,000 

House  Furnishings . 

5.1 

4.0 

128 

34,000 

38,000 

Monument  Concerns . 

4.0 

3.1 

129 

18,000 

20,000 

Shoe  Storhs  . 

6.0 

4.6 

130 

31,000 

20,000 

Groceries  with  Filling  Stations . 

3.0 

2.2 

136 

15,000 

14,000 

Filling  Stations . 

4.3 

3.1 

139 

25,000 

26,000 

Stationery  . 

5.3 

3.5 

151 

35,000 

46,000 

Average . 

4.14 

3.84 

107.8 

38,000 

37,000 

*Does  not  include  any  consistent  allowance 

for  interest 

on  property 

investment. 
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teen  trades  ownership  appears  to  aver¬ 
age  higher  in  cost,  even  without  allow¬ 
ing  interest  on  the  investment  (table 
III).  At  the  other  extreme,  tenants  in 
nine  trades  reported  occupancy  costs 
which  averaged  more  than  20  per  cent 
higher  than  those  of  owners,  which 
would  seem  more  than  enough  to  cover 
the  omitted  interest  charge,  and  make 
ownership  appear  worth  investigation. 
This  would  seem  to  be  reinforced  by 
the  common  observation  that  ownership 
insures  permanent  possession  of  choice 
business  locations,  although  long-term 
leases  often  constitute  a  sufficient  hedge 
against  the  future. 

Tenancy  Choice 

If  owners  commonly  have  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  lower  cost  in  some  trades,  while 
tenants  come  out  better  in  other  lines, 
it  has  never  been  known.  At  least  it  has 
not  apparently  influenced  many  de¬ 
cisions.  The  survey  figures  indicate  no 
consistent  tendency  for  retailers  to  do 
what  these  cost  averages  suggest  is  ad¬ 
vantageous.  Comparison  of  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  tenancy  (table  I),  with  the 
apparent  relative  advantage  of  tenancy 
(table  III)  yields  a  non-significant  co¬ 
efficient  of  rank  correlation:  +0.36. 
This  may  be  because  the  variations  of 
individual  circumstances  bearing  on 
real  estate  policy  far  outweigh  trade 
characteristics.  But  it  may  be  that  data 
such  as  have  been  shown  here  can  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  supplement  to  indi¬ 
vidual  judgment.  The  subject  seems 
worth  further  study  by  retail  trade  asso¬ 
ciations.  In  any  case,  the  retailer  who 
has  considered  the  purchase  of  a  prop¬ 
erty  but  cannot  afford  it  may  be  en¬ 
couraged  where  the  survey  shows  that 
the  average  owner  in  his  trade  does  not 
enjoy  a  substantial  advantage  over  the 
usual  tenant. 
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Occupancy  Cost 

Quite  apart  from  the  extent  of  ten¬ 
ancy  is  the  question  of  occupancy  cost. 
Judged  by  the  percentage  of  net  sales 
it  consumes,  occupancy  expense  does 
not  have  a  gargantuan  appetite.  The 
typical  occupancy  expense  for  50  retail 
trades  ranged  from  9.7  to  1.5  per  cent 
of  net  sales.  The  median  expense  for 
all  trades  is  4.7  per  cent — certainly  not 
a  big  bite  out  of  the  sales  dollar. 

Averages,  when  used  alone,  conceal 
a  great  variation  in  the  occupancy  ex¬ 
pense  of  individual  concerns.  The  ex¬ 
istence  of  a  higher  typical  occupancy 
expense  ratio  in  one  trade  than  in  an¬ 
other  does  not  mean  that  all  concerns 
in  the  first  trade  have  higher  occu¬ 
pancy  expenses  than  all  concerns  in  the 
second  trade.  Moreover,  a  typical  occu¬ 
pancy  expense  of  5  per  cent  may  not  be 
— indeed,  generally  is  not — an  indica¬ 
tion  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  con¬ 
cerns  in  the  trade  incurred  expenses  of 
exactly  that  size.  A  study  of  the  occu¬ 
pancy  expense  ratios  of  individual  con¬ 
cerns  in  several  trades  disclosed  wide 
variation  in  the  expenses  of  concerns 
operating  within  the  same  trade.  One 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
characteristics  of  retail  trade  is  the 
wide  variation  of  experience  of  osten¬ 
sibly  similar  concerns. 

The  average  of  4.7  per  cent  of  sales 
may  to  some  extent  understate  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  retailers’  occupancy  expenses 
because  of  the  character  of  the  survey 
sample.  The  sample  includes  a  dispro¬ 
portionately  large  number  of  big  retail¬ 
ers  whose  occupancy  costs  are  lower 
than  the  average,  and  this  bias  is  rein¬ 
forced  by  the  inclusion  of  a  larger  than 
representative  number  of  small-town 
operators  who  also  have  occupancy 
costs  below  the  average. 
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IV.  Typical  Occupancy  Expenses  in  50  Retail  Trades,  1939* 

Profit-  Unprofit-  Profit-  Unprofit- 
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Survey  Sample 

1935 

Census  of 
Business 

Coverage  of 
Sample 

Per  Cent  of 

Per  Cent  of 

Per  Cent  of 

Sales  Volume 

Concern* 

Concern* 

Ceneu* 

Over  $800,000 . 

2 

0.4 

4.4 

$100,000-$300,000... 

9 

1.6 

4.8 

$60.600-$100.000..... 

16 

8.0 

4.1 

$80,000-150.000 . 

19 

6.0 

2.7 

$20,000-$30.000 . 

16 

7.0 

2.0 

$10,000-$20.000 . 

23 

18.0 

1.0 

Less  than  $10,000. 

16 

64.0 

0.2 

In  tables  IV,  V,  and  VI  the  occupancy 
expenses  of  owners  and  renters  are  not 
given  separately.  When  owners  were 
more  numerous  than  renters  the  medi¬ 
an  occupancy  expense  of  owners  was 
taken  as  typical  for  the  trade,  and  it 
has  already  been  noted  that  owners’ 
occupancy  costs  average  slightly  lower 
than  tenants’  in  the  majority  of  trades. 
Conversely,  when  renters  were  more 
numerous  than  owners,  their  median 
expense  was  taken  as  typical  for  the 
trade.  The  difference  between  renters’ 
occupancy  expense  and  owners’  occu¬ 
pancy  expense  is  generally  small  (table 
III). 

Who  Spends  More? 

Occupancy  costs,  indeed,  generally 
feed  upon  profitable  concerns.  In  41  of 
the  46  trades  for  which  occupancy  costs 
of  profitable  and  unprofitable  concerns 
are  available,  the  rental  expense  ratio 
of  the  unprofitable  concerns  exceeded 
that  of  the  profitable,  while  in  only  four 
cases  the  reverse  was  true  (table  IV). 

The  higher  rental  expenditures  of 
unprofitable  concerns,  as  percentages 
of  their  sales,  probably  reflect  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  that  their  sales  volume  is 
likely  to  be  smaller.  As  a  check,  com¬ 
parisons  were  made  with  a  survey  of 
the  typical  sales  volume  of  profitable 
and  unprofitable  concerns  in  138  trades 
during  1937.  In  80  per  cent  of  the 
trades,  the  profitable  concerns  had  a 
larger  average  sales  volume  than  the 
unprofitable ;  in  9  per  cent  of  the  trades 
they  were  equal;  in  11  per  cent  of  the 
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trades  the  sales  volume  of  the  profitable 
concerns  was  smaller  than  that  of  the 
unprofitable.  Secondly,  the  higher  rent¬ 
al  ratios  of  the  unprofitable  concerns 
may  be  attributed  to  their  poor  bargain¬ 
ing  ability,  of  which  their  general  un¬ 
profitability  may  be  a  reflection.  Third¬ 
ly,  the  unprofitability  of  some  concerns 
and  their  high  rental  ratios  may  both 
be  the  result  of  a  lease  that  is  a  hang¬ 
over  from  better  days.  However,  these 
results  should  not  discredit  all  in¬ 
creased  expenditures  upon  good  loca¬ 
tions.  Without  question,  many  retailers 
would  benefit  by  removal  to  more  costly 
premises. 

The  survey  suggests  that  the  trades 
with  the  largest  occupancy  expenses 
either  sell  luxuries,  render  considerable 
service,  or  generally  locate  in  the  main 
shopping  centers.  These  conclusions 
may  be  supported  by  an  examination  of 
individual  trades.  Gift,  novelty,  and 
souvenir  stores  generally  spend  a  larger 
percentage  of  their  sales  dollar  upon 
occupancy  than  stores  in  any  other  re¬ 
tail  trade,  in  part  because  of  need  for 
extensive  display  space  relative  to  their 
sales  volume.  Furthermore,  the  patron¬ 
age  of  these  stores  is  generally  drawn 
from  active  shopping  districts. 

Haberdasheries,  which  come  next, 
like  lingerie,  hosiery,  millinery,  and  ac¬ 
cessory  stores,  which  are  also  near  the 
top  of  the  list,  require  large  display 
space.  They  handle  highly  specialized 
lines  in  which  the  average  sale  to  each 
customer  is  small  and  hence  they  must 
locate  in  places  where  multitudes  of 
potential  customers  pass  the  store. 

Custom  tailoring,  third  on  the  list,  is 
fundamentally  a  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tion,  requiring  considerable  space. 
Since  custom  tailors  gravitate  toward 
the  most  fashionable  shopping  districts, 
though  they  do  not  always  locate  in 
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street  level  quarters,  their  rental  costs 
tend  to  be  high. 

The  trades  with  the  lowest  occupancy 
expense  generally  sell  standardized 
merchandise,  or  do  not  require  centrally 
located  premises,  or  render  limited  serv¬ 
ice  with  their  products.  A  motor 
vehicle  dealer  may  sell  hundreds  of  cars 
from  only  a  few  display  models.  More¬ 
over,  motor  vehicle  dealers  seldom  lo¬ 
cate  in  main  shopping  districts.  Those 
few  with  downtown  displays  generally 
locate  the  service  department  outside 
the  high  rent  district. 

The  next  three  trades — farmers’  sup¬ 
ply  stores,  farm  implement  dealers,  and 
country  general  stores — all  concentrate 
in  small  communities  where  property 
costs  are  low.  Track  and  dock  frontage 
or  property  not  suited  to  other  business 
uses  may  be  ideal  for  coal  or  lumber 
yards,  which  enjoy  low  occupancy  ex¬ 
penses. 

Stores  selling  food  generally  operate 
on  a  very  rapid  inventory  turnover, 
attaining  high  sales  volume  with  rela¬ 
tively  small  inventories  and  displays. 
Moreover,  they  generally  locate  outside 
main  shopping  centers,  and  their  occu¬ 
pancy  costs  are  relatively  low. 

Size  of  Stores 

The  survey  results  show  that  small 
concerns  spend  a  considerably  greater 
share  of  sales  upon  their  premises  than 
large  ones  (table  V).  These  median 
occupancy  expenses  of  33  trades  indicat¬ 
ing  separately  the  cost  of  large  and 
small  concerns  in  four  sizes  of  cities 
should  not  be  thought  of  as  necessarily 
ideal  standards.  Instead  the  ratios 
should  tell  individuals  in  specific  retail 
trades,  or  those  who  lease  to  retailers, 
what  occupancy  expenses  to  expect. 

Why  are  occupancy  expenses  of  large 
concerns — measured  as  a  proportion  of 


their  sales  volume  —  below  those  of 
small  concerns?  The  survey  results 
suggest  that  economies  may  be  achieved 
in  large-scale  retailing  in  the  same  way 
that  they  are  in  large-scale  manufactur¬ 
ing.  Apparently  inventories  and  stor¬ 
age  and  display  requirements  do  not 
increase  proportionately  with  sales  vol¬ 
ume. 

Fixtures  present  a  double  cost.  First¬ 
ly,  their  value  depreciates  with  use  so 
that  the  retailer  must  assess  against  his 
earnings  a  charge  for  deterioration  in 
the  value  of  his  equipment.  Secondly, 
fixtures  occupy  space  which  must  be 
paid  for.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected 
that  concerns  operating  in  trades  re¬ 
quiring  elaborate  fixtures  and  equip¬ 
ment  would  incur  heavier  rental  costs 
than  trades  where  no  such  equipment 
is  required.  The  reporting  retailers  fol¬ 
lowed  no  consistent  policy  in  indicating 
their  depreciation  costs  on  fixtures  and 
equipment. 

It  was  pointed  out  earlier  that  the 
cost  of  properties — and  therefore  the 
annual  rental  or  occupancy  expense — 
is  higher  in  large  cities  than  in  small 
communities.  Composite  indexes 
(table  VI)  suggest  that  locations  yield¬ 
ing  equivalent  sales  volume  cost  less  in 
small  communities  than  in  large  com¬ 
munities.  The  group  of  stores  least 
adequately  represented  in  the  survey 
sample  are  large  metropolitan  stores. 
Real  estate  men  offer  the  opinion  that 
the  consistent  increase  in  the  percent¬ 
age  of  net  sales  expended  upon  occu¬ 
pancy  continues  on  up  to  the  large 
metropolitan  centers.  Such  a  differ¬ 
ence  must  arise  from  differences  in 
supply  and  demand  for  properties  in 
small  towns  and  large  cities,  perhaps 
in  part  an  automatic  compensation  for 
the  greater  transportation  costs  and 
relatively  larger  stocks  which  must  be 
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Occupancy  Expenses  of  Large  and  Small  Retailers  by  Size 
OF  City — 33  Trades,  1939 

(Occupancy  expenses  appear  as  percentages  of  net  sales) 
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less  than  20,000. 
Iver  100,000 . 
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supported  by  the  small-town  retailer 
who  must  still  be  able  to  meet  the  price 
competition  of  his  city  cousin  on  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  goods.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  low  cost  of  small-town  properties 
arises  from  a  relatively  larger  supply 
of  available  locations  which  are  within 
walking  distance  of  virtually  all  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  in  this  sense,  may  be 
said  to  lie  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
central  shopping  area. 

This  discussion  has  covered  a  long 
and  bumpy  road,  heavily  sprinkled 
with  statistical  pitfalls  and  covering 
wide  stretches  barren  of  significant 
findings.  However,  the  journey  should 
yield  more  than  a  sophisticated  con¬ 


fusion.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  own¬ 
ership  of  retail  properties  generally 
costs  any  less  than  tenancy,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  no  prime  cure  for  retail  ills. 
Occupancy  is  the  second  largest  retail 
expense  item  (next  to  salaries  and 
wages),  and  moreover  it  is  the  retailer’s 
outstanding  long-term  commitment. 
Consequently,  care  and  foresight  in 
negotiating  a  lease  or  purchase  becomes 
an  important  point  in  retail  manage¬ 
ment. 

An  attractive,  centrally  located  prop¬ 
erty  is  likely  to  protect  a  proprietor 
from  boredom,  but  its  high  cost  might 
make  the  sheriff  more  than  just  a  pass¬ 
ing  acquaintance. 


VI.  Influence  of  Size  of  Store  and  Size  of  Town 
ON  Occupancy  Expense  Ratios* 


POPULATION 

Less  than 

$10,000- 

—Annual  Sal 
$20,000- 

Es  Volume— 
$30,000- 

$50,000- 

$100,000- 

$10,000 

$20,000 

$30,000 

$50,000 

$100,000 

$300,000 

Less  than  20,000 . 

127 

106 

91 

83 

77 

76 

20,000  to  100,000 . 

136 

132 

121 

111 

102 

94 

100,000  to  600,000 . 

144 

140 

120 

110 

100 

98 

Over  600,000  . 

143 

140 

120 

110 

100 

98 

*  These  indexes  were  constructed  by  relatinK  the  occupancy  expenses  of  concerns  in  different  size  and 
community  groups  to  the  median  occupancy  expense  for  the  trade.  These  relatives  were  averaged  for  all 
trades  where  the  size  of  the  sample  permitted  separate  averages  for  large  and  small  concerns  and  concerns 
in  large  and  small  communities. 
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If  you  manage  Commercial 
Properties  it  will  pay  you  to 
study  these  Lease  clauses. 

Fire  and  Casualty  Clauses  In 
Commercial  Leasing 


By  Merrill  E.  Raab 

It  is  not  often  that  owners  of  or  ten¬ 
ants  in  business  property  give  much 
thought  to  the  Fire  or  Re-Building 
Clause  in  a  commercial  lease.  Yet,  this 
is  a  vitally  important  part  of  a  lease. 

It  has  been  jokingly  said:  “No  one 
needs  fire  insurance  until  his  building 
is  on  fire,  and  then  it  cannot  be  se¬ 
cured.”  Prudent  owners  secure  fire  in¬ 
surance  and  other  forms  of  insurance 
protection  before  losses  occur. 

There  are  various  types  of  provisions 
relating  to  owner  and  tenant  action  in 
event  of  destruction  of  improvements 
by  fire  or  other  casualty.  The  property 
manager  who  is  giving  this  subject 
study  and  thought  may  find  one  or  more 
of  such  clauses  of  interest,  as  herein¬ 
after  set  forth. 

Privilege  Granted  the  Lessor 

“If  the  said  premises  be  demolished 
or  be  damaged  by  fire  or  casualty,  with¬ 
out  fault  or  negligence  of  the  Lessee, 
and  should  the  premises  be  thereby 
rendered  untenantable  for  a  period  of 
more  than  thirty  days,  this  lease  shall 
terminate  as  of  the  date  of  such  de¬ 
struction  or  damage,  at  the  option  of 
the  Lessor.  Should  said  damage,  how¬ 
ever,  be  repaired  by  the  Lessor  within 
thirty  days  from  the  occurrence  there¬ 
of,  this  lease  shall  not  terminate,  but 
a  reasonable  reduction  of  the  rent  shall 


be  allowed  for  such  time  as  may  elapse 
during  the  making  of  the  repairs.” 

Short  Term  Lease  Often  Provides  for  Lease 
Cancellation  In  Event  of  Fire 

“If  the  said  leased  premises  shall  be 
so  injured  by  fire  as  to  render  it  un¬ 
tenantable,  this  lease  shall  terminate, 
and  the  said  Lessee  hereby  covenants 
in  that  event  to  remove  all  of  his  effects 
from  said  premises  at  once,  also  any 
rubbish  that  may  be  on  said  premises, 
and  to  pay  rent  until  this  has  been 
done.” 

Either  Lessor  or  Lessee  Has  Privilege  To 
Cancel  Lease 

“It  is  further  understood  and  agreed 
by  and  between  the  parties  hereto  that 
in  the  event  that  said  leased  premises 
shall  be  partially,  but  not  wholly  des¬ 
troyed  by  fire,  or  other  unavoidable 
casualty,  then  the  lessor  shall  repair 
and  restore  same  with  all  reasonable 
diligence  to  substantially  the  condition 
in  which  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
happening  of  such  fire  or  unavoidable 
casualty,  and  during  the  period  re¬ 
quired  for  said  repairing  and  restoring, 
the  rent  shall  abate  in  such  proportion 
as  the  part  of  said  demised  premises 
thus  actually  destroyed  bears  to  the 
balance  or  undestroyed  portion  of  said 
premises,  such  abatement  of  rent  to 
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continue  until  the  said  premises  are  so 
restored ;  but  that  in  the  event  that  said 
leased  premises  shall  be  totally  des¬ 
troyed  or  rendered  wholly  unfit  for 
their  accustomed  uses,  by  fire  or  other 
unavoidable  casualty,  then  it  shall  be 
optional  with  either  lessor  or  lessee  to 
terminate  this  lease  by  serving  upon 
lessee  at  its  office,  or  lessor  at  the  last 
known  address  of  lessor  within  ten 
(10)  days  from  the  date  of  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  such  fire  or  casualty,  a  written 
notice  of  such  termination,  such  ter¬ 
mination  to  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
the  service  of  such  notice,  and  in  case 
such  notice  is  so  served,  the  rent  shall 
abate  from  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  such  fire  or  casualty,  but  if  such  no¬ 
tice  be  not  served  within  ten  (10)  days 
as  above  prescribed,  then  this  lease 
shall  not  terminate,  but  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect,  and  lessor  shall 
then  proceed  with  diligence  to  restore 
the  said  leased  premises  to  substantially 
the  condition  in  which  they  were  at  the 
time  of  the  happening  of  such  fire  or 
casualty,  and  the  rent  therefor  shall 
abate  from  the  date  of  the  beginning 
of  such  fire  or  casualty  until  such  pre¬ 
mises  shall  be  so  restored,  but  no  longer. 
The  provisions  of  the  lease  shall  be 
binding  upon  and  shall  inure  to  the 
benefit  of  the  parties  hereto  and  their 
respective  heirs,  executors,  administra¬ 
tors,  or  assigns.” 

Sometimes  A  Store  Is  Port  of  A  Building 

“In  case  the  building  of  which  de¬ 
mised  premises  form  a  part  shall  be  so 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire  or  other 
unavoidable  casualty  as  to  substantially 
destroy  the  same,  then  this  lease  shall 
cease  and  come  to  an  end,  and  any  un¬ 
earned  rent  paid  in  advance  by  the 
Lessee  shall  be  refunded  to  it,  but  in 
case  of  such  damage  or  destruction  of 
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the  demised  premises  as  shall  not  sub¬ 
stantially  destroy  the  building,  then  the 
demised  premises  shall  be  repaired  with 
due  diligence  by  the  Lessor,  his  suc¬ 
cessors  and  assigns,  and  a  just  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  rent  hereinbefore  reserved, 
according  to  the  extent  of  the  injury  or 
damage  sustained  by  the  demised  pre¬ 
mises,  shall  be  suspended  and  abated 
until  the  demised  premises  shall  have 
been  put  in  proper  condition  for  use 
and  occupation.” 

Often  A  Building  May  Be  Sub-Leased 

“The  lessee  agrees  that  in  case  the 
premises  hereby  leased  shall  be  par¬ 
tially  damaged  by  fire  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  said  term,  so  as  to  render  the  same 
untenantable,  the  lessee  shall  give  im¬ 
mediate  notice  thereof  to  the  lessor, 
who  shall  thereupon  cause  the  same  to 
be  repaired  with  all  reasonable  dispatch, 
and  a  proportionate  reduction  of  rent 
shall  be  allowed  the  lessee  for  the  time 
so  occupied  in  repairing  such  part  or 
parts  of  said  premises  as  may  be  so 
damaged,  provided  the  rent  payable  by 
the  lessor  is  similarly  reduced  during 
said  period,  and  provided  the  lessee  be 
not  in  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
letten  premises;  but  in  case  the  pre¬ 
mises  shall  be  so  damaged  by  fire  or 
otherwise  that  the  lessor  shall  decide  to 
rebuild,  or  in  case  of  the  total  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  building  of  which  the  de¬ 
mised  premises  are  a  part,  or  in  case 
of  the  termination  of  the  lessor’s  own 
lease  for  any  reason,  the  term  shall 
cease  and  the  accrued  rent  shall  be  paid 
up  to  the  time  of  the  damage  or  such 
termination.  No  compensation  or  claim 
will  be  allowed  by  the  lessor  arising 
from  the  repairing  or  alteration  of  any 
portion  of  the  building  or  of  the  de¬ 
mised  premises.  In  the  event  that  the 
premises  or  any  part  thereof  are  taken 
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or  condemned  for  a  public  or  quasi 
public  use,  then  as  to  such  part  as  is 
so  taken  or  condemned  this  lease  shall 
at  the  lessor’s  option  forthwith  termi¬ 
nate  and  rents  reserved  shall  abate 
proportionately.” 

A  Time  Limit  May  Be  Preferred  by 
Some  Landlords 

“It  is  agreed  that  in  the  event  that 
the  said  demised  premises  shall  be  so 
damaged  or  destroyed  by  fire.  Act  of 
God  or  otherwise,  so  that  the  same  can¬ 
not  be  repaired  within  sixty  days,  then 
in  that  event,  at  the  option  of  the  Les¬ 
sor,  this  lease  shall  ceaSe  and  come  to 
an  end,  and  any  unearned  rent  paid  in 
advance  by  the  Tenant  shall  be  re¬ 
funded,  but  if  the  said  premises  shall 
be  restorable  within  sixty  days  it  is 
especially  agreed  that  the  Tenant  will 
continue  the  lease  after  the  Lessor  shall 
have  restored  said  premises  and  a  just 
proportion  of  the  rent  hereinbefore  re¬ 
served,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
injury  or  damage  sustained  by  the  de¬ 
mised  premises,  shall  be  suspended  and 
abated  until  the  demised  premises  shall 
have  been  put  in  proper  condition  for 
use  and  occupation,  to  which  end  the 
Lessor  agrees  to  use  due  diligence.” 

25%  Damage  Used  As  A  Measure  In 
Some  Leases 

“It  is  agreed  between  the  parties  to 
these  presents  that  in  case  the  building 
or  buildings  erected  on  the  premises 
hereby  demised  should  be  partially  de¬ 
stroyed  affecting  not  exceeding  a 
twenty-five  (25%)  per  centum  part  of 
the  building  by  fire  or  by  the  elements, 
or  part  of  the  building  not  exceeding 
twenty-five  (25%)  per  centum  de¬ 
clared  unsafe,  or  directed  to  be  rebuilt 
not  exceeding  twenty-five  (25%)  per 
centum  by  the  building  authorities,  the 
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same  should  be  restored  as  speedily  as 
possible  at  the  expense  of  the  said  Les¬ 
sor,  and  a  just  and  proportionate  part 
of  the  rent  is  to  be  abated  until  the 
premises  should  be  completely  restored. 
If,  however,  the  said  building  is  de¬ 
stroyed  in  excess  of  a  twenty-five 
(25%)  per  centum  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing  by  fire  or  by  the  elements,  or  more 
than  twenty-five  (25%)  per  centum  of 
the  structure  condemned  by  the  build¬ 
ing  authorities  at  any  time  during  the 
term  of  this  lease  or  any  renewal  there¬ 
of,  then  in  that  event  this  lease  shall 
thereupon  be  terminated  and  from  that 
time  on  be  null  and  void.” 

Privilege  Granted  Either  Lessor  or  Lessee 

“If,  during  the  term  of  this  lease,  the 
premises  herein  demised  shall  be  de¬ 
stroyed  or  injured  by  fire  or  the  ele¬ 
ments,  or  from  causes  beyond  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Lessees,  so  as  to  render  the 
premises  unfit  for  occupancy,,  to  the 
extent  that  it  cannot  be  repaired,  with 
reasonable  diligence,  within  sixty  days 
from  the  happening  of  such  injury,  then 
either  party  may  terminate  this  lease, 
and  the  term  herein  demised  from  the 
date  of  such  damage  or  destruction,  and 
upon  such  election  by  either  party  to 
terminate,  the  Lessees  shall  immediately 
surrender  the  demised  premises,  and 
all  interest  therein  to  the  Lessor,  and 
the  Lessees  shall  pay  rent  only  to  the 
time  of  such  surrender,  and  thereupon 
this  lease  shall  be  of  no  further  force 
and  effect. 

“But  if  the  premises  should,  from 
such  causes,  be  partially  damaged,  the 
Lessor  shall  at  his  expense  with  all 
reasonable  dispatch  repair  and  restore 
the  same,  and  that  pending  such  repairs 
and  restoration  the  rent  hereunder 
shall  be  justly  and  proportionately  re¬ 
duced  ;  and  in  case  the  damage  shall  be 
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so  extensive  as  to  render  the  premises 
untenantable,  the  rent  shall  cease  until 
the  premises  shall  have  been  put  in 
complete  repair.” 

Landlord's  Protection  Against  Rising  Cost 
of  Building 

“In  case  the  store  building  on  the 
premises  hereby  leased  shall  be  totally 
destroyed  by  fire  or  other  unavoidable 
casualty  or  condemned  by  municipal 
authority  under  the  building  code  or 
otherwise  after  the  execution  hereof 
and  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease, 
or  damaged  so  extensively  as  to  cause 
the  building  to  be  unfit  for  occupancy, 
the  rent  shall  cease  until  the  lessors 
have  restored  the  building  to  its  for¬ 
mer  condition.  If,  however,  the  cost  of 
such  restoration  shall  exceed  the  sum 
received  by  the  said  lessors  from  the 
insurance  thereon  in  case  of  fire,  the 
lessee  shall  pay  the  lessors  an  additional 
rent  equal  to  six  per  cent  (6%)  per 
annum  on  such  excess  cost.  In  case 
of  damage  by  fire  not  sufficient  to  ren¬ 
der  it  unfit  for  occupancy,  the  rent  shall 
not  cease  but  there  shall  be  an  abate¬ 
ment  of  rent  in  proportion  which  the 
damaged  portion  of  the  premises  bears 
to  the  entire  premises,  regard  being 
had,  however,  to  the  rental  value  of 
the  damaged  portion  in  comparison 
with  the  total  rental  value  of  the  entire 
premises.  And  it  is  mutually  under¬ 
stood  and  agreed  that  in  the  event  of 
the  destruction  of  the  premises  as  here¬ 
inbefore  provided  against,  whether  such 
destruction  be  partial  or  whole,  the 
lessors  will,  as  soon  as  the  insurance 
adjustment  has  been  made,  begin  work 
of  restoring  premises  and  that  such 
work  of  restoration  will  be  prosecuted 
with  diligence  until  the  premises  have 
been  completely  restored.” 


The  Journai  of  Property  Management 

A  Re-Building  Clause 

“It  is  further  agreed  between  the 
parties  hereto  that  in  case  the  building 
or  buildings  erected  on  the  demised 
premises  shall  be  partially  destroyed  by 
fire  or  by  the  elements,  the  same  shall 
be  repaired  as  speedily  as  possible  at 
the  expense  of  the  Landlord  and  the 
rent  is  to  be  abated  until  the  premises 
have  been  put  in  complete  repair. 

“If  the  said  building  is  totally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  or  by  the  elements  at 

any  time  prior  to _ , 

the  rent  shall  be  paid  to  the  time  of 
such  destruction,  and  the  Landlord  is 
immediately  to  construct  a  building 
upon  the  premises  where  said  building 
now  stands  and  shall  give  to  the  Tenant 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  much  floor  space 
and  frontage  therein  as  is  now  con¬ 
tained  in  said  leased  building,  and  upon 
furnishing  said  space  to  Tenant,  the 
rent  shall  commence  and  accrue  there¬ 
after  until  the  termination  of  this  lease. 
Should  said  building  or  buildings  be 
completely  destroyed  by  fire  or  the  ele¬ 
ments  at  any  time  after - , 

then,  this  lease  shall  thereupon  be  ter¬ 
minated  and  thenceforth  be  null  and 
void,  and  if  any  rent  has  then  been  paid 
in  advance,  the  Landlord  hereby  agrees 
to  refund  all  rent  paid  beyond  such 
termination  of  lease.  However,  should 
this  lease  before  the  expiration  date 
thereof  be  renewed  for  a  further  period 
of  time,  then,  in  that  event,  the  Land¬ 
lord,  should  the  building  be  completely 
destroyed  at  any  time  during  the  lease 
term,  shall  be  required  to  restore  the 
building  as  herein  provided,  and  this 
lease,  subject  to  all  the  terms  thereof, 
shall  continue  in  full  force  and  effect 
until  the  expiration  date.  Moreover,  if 
this  be  a  renewal  of  a  now  existing 
lease  on  the  demised  premises,  should 
the  building  be  completely  destroyed 
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at  any  time  prior  to  the  effective  date 
of  this  lease,  the  Landlord  shall  be  re¬ 
quired  to  restore  the  building,  as  in  said 
lease  provided,  anything  contained 
therein  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
and  the  lease,  subject  to  all  the  terms 
thereof,  shall  continue  in  full  force  and 
effect  until  the  expiration  date.” 

Conclusion 

The  type  of  fire  and  casualty  clause 
should  be  governed  by  the  wishes  of 
Landlord  and  Tenant.  Due  regard  must 
be  given  to  the  improvements  and  cost 
made  by  Landlord,  and  equally  the  same 
consideration  should  be  rendered  to  the 
Tenant.  A  financially  strong  Tenant 
who  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
build  a  profitable  business  should  be 
given  every  opportunity  to  continue  in 
business  after  the  new  building  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Reasonable  consideration  for 
the  unexpired  term  of  the  lease  must. 


Private  Business  in  War 

BY  Emil  Schram 

If  the  system  of  free  enterprise 
which  we  are  struggling  to  preserve  has 
real  merit,  now  is  the  time  for  a  self¬ 
demonstration  —  now  is  the  time  to 
concentrate  the  ingenuity,  inventiveness 
and  initiative  of  American  business  on 
methods  for  using  our  economic  facili¬ 
ties  for  war  purposes.  The  vast  war 
effect,  although  planned  on  a  general 
scale  from  Washington,  cannot  be  en¬ 
tirely  directed  and  managed  from  that 
point.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  eco¬ 
nomic  wheels  turning  and  to  continue 
our  normal  duties  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  extent. 

The  war  has,  quite  fortuitously,  sup¬ 
plied  a  temporary  substitute  for  the  re¬ 
habilitation  which  was  so  sorely  needed 
during  recent  depression  years.  How¬ 


of  necessity,  have  an  influence  on  such 
a  contract.  If  a  store  building  should 
burn  down,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
an  owner  to  rebuild  if  the  lease  will 
have  an  unexpired  term  of  three  or  five 
years  after  the  new  building  is  com¬ 
pleted.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  few 
owners  who  would  be  agreeable  to  con¬ 
tract  to  rebuild  where  there  is  only  a 
one  or  two  year  period  left  from  a 
leased  term  after  the  new  building  is 
completed.  Some  of  the  more  important 
factors  which  might  influence  the  re¬ 
building  clause  by  an  owner  are : 

1.  The  desirability  of  the  Tenant. 

2.  The  responsibility  of  the  Tenant. 

3.  The  specialized  use  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  be  restored  or  rebuilt. 

4.  The  length  of  the  term  of  lease 
when  building  is  completed. 

5.  The  cost  of  a  new  building  as 
compared  to  the  amount  of  in¬ 
surance  on  the  old  building. 


ever,  many  economic  headaches  of  the 
pre-war  past  will  inevitably  return  in 
aggravated  form.  If  American  business 
wants  to  run  its  own  show  after  the  war, 
it  will  have  to  use  the  present  abnormal 
period  for  developing  new  remedies — 
or  anti-toxins — for  our  economic  ills. 

Government  controls  in  the  past  have 
resulted  from  the  unwillingness  or  in¬ 
ability  of  various  segments  of  our  na¬ 
tional  economy  to  exercise  self-discip¬ 
line  and  self-control.  Governmental  reg¬ 
ulation,  however  well  administered,  is 
no  effective  substitute  in  our  free  en¬ 
terprise  system  for  private  regulation, 
.because  it  does  not  provide  the  same 
responsibility  and  incentive  for  foster¬ 
ing  growth  and  development.  Increased 
governmental  control  of  business  can 
be  avoided  if  business  does  its  job. 

From  address  of  president  of  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  to  the  Advertisingr  Club,  Jan.  6th. 
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Air  Raid  Protection 

Civilian  Defense  organizational  de¬ 
velopment,  at  the  present  time,  varies 
considerably  from  community  to  com¬ 
munity.  This  is  true  not  only  as  to  the 
stage  of  development  but  as  to  the  type 
of  organization  itself.  Every  property 
manager,  however,  who  has  not  already 
done  so,  should  without  delay  evolve  a 
plan  of  operation,  for  each  of  his  pro¬ 
perties,  that  can  go  smoothly  into  action 
in  the  event  of  an  air  raid.  This  should 
be  done  even  though  official  instruc¬ 
tions  have  not  as  yet  been  issued  in  his 
community.  While  later  bulletins  from 
the  defense  authorities  may  require 
modification  of  the  manager’s  plan,  as 
a  general  rule  multi-unit  buildings  are 
so  diversified  as  to  architecture,  equip¬ 
ment,  and  clientele  that  the  primary 
responsibility  will  eventually  devolve 
upon  the  manager. 

Hundreds  of  plans  for  office  and 
apartment  buildings  have  been  devel¬ 
oped  by  individuals  in  different  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  most  of  which 
have  involved  insufficient  thought  and 
little  or  no  research  or  study.  A  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  best  of  these 
plans,  together  with  an  exhaustive 
study  of  the  local  defense  regulations 
and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  build¬ 
ing  will  allow  the  property  manager 


to  initiate  a  plan  which  will  most  effec¬ 
tively  protect  his  property.  It  is  with 
the  thought  that  a  study  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  which  have  been  found  most 
successful  in  this  country  (and  in  Eng¬ 
land)  will  be  helpful  to  those  managers 
who  have  not  as  yet  formulated  their 
plan  that  we  are  reproducing  the  fol¬ 
lowing  release  from  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Real  Estate  Board.  This  study 
of  Apartment  Building  Organization  is 
simple  yet  quite  comprehensive: 

SUGGESTED  METHODS  IN  THE  OR¬ 
GANIZATION  OF  AIR  RAID  WARDENS 
IN  APARTMENT  BUILDINGS 

1.  Call  a  meeting:  of  the  tenants  of  the 
building  and  have  as  many  as  possible 
attend.  Have  tenants  elect  their  own 
Senior  Warden.  He  must  be  a  good  or¬ 
ganizer  in  order  that  cooperation  may 
be  obtained  from  all  tenants.  This  is 
important. 

2.  The  Senior  Warden  must  make  a  care¬ 
ful  analysis  of  available  talents  among 
the  tenants,  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  men  possible  for  building  Wardens 
in  which  building  wardens  should  be 
appointed  for  each  section  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  These  men  must  also  be  men  of 
dependability. 

3.  Each  Building  Warden  should  select  one 
man  to  serve  as  floor  warden.  These 
Wardens  are  responsible  for  the  fam¬ 
ilies  on  the  floor  he  is  assigned  to  in 
case  of  a  raid.  He  must  see  that  all 
families  assigned  to  him  promptly  pro¬ 
ceed  to  the  place  designated  for  safety. 

4.  All  Senior  Wardens,  assistants,  or  floor 
wardens  should  have  at  least  tw’o  (2) 
alternates. 

5.  Arrange  for  spotters  for  the  roof.  It 
should  be  arranged  in  groups  of  3.  It 
will  require  a  group  of  three  (3)  to 
handle  the  equipment  necessary  in  ex- 
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tinguishing  incendiary  bombs.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  groups  needed,  depends  on  the 
roof  space  of  the  building. 

6.  Organize  the  same  set-up  for  the  women 
as  for  the  men — in  case  of  day  raids, 
most  men  will  be  at  work  and  will  be 
unable  to  get  to  the  apartment.  In  such 
event,  the  women  must  act  as  wardens. 

7.  Have  one  Doctor  in  each  building  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve  in  the  First  Aid  Sta¬ 
tion,  with  him  should  be  a  selected  crew 
of  assistants,  consisting  of  one  gradu¬ 
ate  nurse,  and  three  First  Aid  workers, 
if  available.  First  Aid  Station  should 
be  put  some  suitable  place  thirty  (30) 
feet  above  the  ground  in  order  to  get 
above  the  gas  area. 

8.  Have  one  person,  best  suited  to  teach 
and  instruct,  attend  a  warden  school. 
This  person  must  conduct  a  school  in 
the  apartment  building  after  finishing 
his  training.  All  wardens  in  the  build¬ 
ing  and  alternates  should  be  instructed 
in  this  school.  This  should  be  done  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

9.  Have  floor  wardens  make  a  survey  of 
families  on  the  floor  assigned  to  him. 
Particular  reference  should  be  made  as 
to  the  number  of  children  under  5, 
people  who  are  crippled,  aged,  or  in- 
firmed.  These  people  should  be  handled 
by  the  warden  personally  in  the  event  of 
a  raid  and  evacuation  is  required. 

10.  Have  cards  printed  for  each  floor  and 
placed  near  the  elevator  stating:  “For 

advice  see  your  floor  warden  Mr - , 

Apt.  No _ ”  Alternate  Mr - , 

Apt.  No _ also  have  cards  printed 

to  be  placed  on  the  inside  of  the  door  of 
each  apartment  stating:  “Stop!  Have 
you  turned  out  all  lights?” 

11.  The  necessary  equipment  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  as  quickly  as  possible: 

1  Pair  leather  or  asbestos  gauntlets  for 
each  watcher. 

1  Pair  dark  safety  glass  goggles  for 
each  watcher. 

4  Buckets  half  filled  with  dry  sand. 

1  Large  wash  tub  half  filled  with  dry 
sand. 

1  Long  handled,  flat,  square  nosed 
shovel  for  each  watcher. 

2  Fire  extinguishers  (sodium  sulphate 
type). 

1  Fire  axe. 

2  Bags,  each  filled  with  10  lbs.  sand. 

2  Flashlights. 

1  Crow  bar. 

2  Buckets  filled  with  water. 

2  1  lb.  sealed  packages  of  copper  sul¬ 
phate.  ( 1  lb.  copper  sulphate  per 
bucket  of  water  for  use  phosphorus 
bombs). 

The  above  equipment  is  the  minimum 
necessary  for  protection  against  all 
types  of  incendiary  bombs.  Properly 
used,  in  trained  hands,  this  ^uipment 
will  protect  the  average  building. 
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12.  Make  sure  that  all  alternate  wardens 
and  women  wardens  attend  school  to  get 
instructions  on  how  to  handle  bombs; 
also  have  as  many  tenants  attend  school 
as  possible. 

13.  Set  a  definite  date  for  all  apartments  to 
have  a  complete  black-out.  One  room  is 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  present. 
Preferably  a  bedroom  or  any  other  room 
the  tenant  may  choose.  The  type  of  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  black-out  is  unimportant 
so  long  as  it  is  a  total  black-out  of  the 
windows.  Instruct  each  tenant  to  in¬ 
spect  his  own  black-out  from  the  outside. 
If  any  lights  can  be  seen,  it  is  not  a 
black-out. 

14.  Prevent  any  gleam  of  light  from  the 
building  after  dark  during  blackout  pe¬ 
riods. 

15.  Provide  means  to  live  during  blackout 
periods. 

16.  Provide  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  fires  and  exposions  within  the  build¬ 
ing. 

17.  Provide  guidance  to  the  tenants  in  mov¬ 
ing  to  the  places  of  safety  in  the  build¬ 
ing. 

18.  Arrange  to  assist  the  physically  in¬ 
capacitated  to  places  of  safety. 

19.  Arrange  to  supply  occupants  of  air  raid 
shelter  with  food,  water,  and  sanitation. 

20.  Maintain  order,  prevent  hysteria,  pre¬ 
serve  morale. 

Each  section  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  covered  by  the  Citizens’-  Associa¬ 
tions  and  information  as  to  your  Civilian 
Defense  officials  and  Air  Raid  Wardens  may 
be  obtained  from  them. 

This  is  a  personal  problem  and  every  ten¬ 
ant  in  an  apartment  building  must  do  his  or 
her  part  to  carry  out  the  program.  Natural¬ 
ly,  property  owners  will  do  their  part  in 
aiding  in  the  protection  of  tenants  but  the 
MAJOR  RESPONSIBILITY  RESTS  UPON 
THE  SHOULDERS  OF  EVERY  INDI¬ 
VIDUAL. 

The  building  organization  should,  in 
every  case,  be  developed  through  genu¬ 
ine  cooperation  between  tenants,  the 
management,  and  the  employees. 
“Staged”  drills  even  though  they  oc¬ 
casion  grumbling  among  the  tenants 
and  a  little  extra  work  for  the  man¬ 
agement,  if  they  are  well  planned,  will 
usually  result  in  a  firmer  tenant  mor¬ 
ale,  a  feeling  of  responsibility  among 
tenants  for  their  apartment  home,  and 
an  increased  confidence  in  the  manage¬ 
ment. 
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This  matter  of  tenant  morale  and 
confidence  is  one  of  the  most  important 
reasons  for  perfecting  a  complicated  air 
raid  precaution  plan.  From  this  stand¬ 
point  the  most  effective  plan  is  one 
which  has  been  evolved  in  large  part  by 
tenant  committees  with  the  advise  of 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  build¬ 
ing  management.  The  tenants  them¬ 
selves  should  not  only  take  a  large  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  formulating 
procedure,  but  should  also  perform 
much  of  the  work  required  to  put  it  into 
effective  operation.  While  a  good  deal 
of  the  organizational  work  and  many 
of  the  key  posts  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  tenants,  it  is  obvious  that  certain 
positions  (such  as  that  of  the  telephone 
operator  and  of  those  on  duty  in  the 
boiler  room)  can  only  be  effectively  per¬ 
formed  by  building  employees.  The 
management  should  ,of  course,  retain 
primary  control  over  both  plans  and 
organization,  and  to  this  end  either  the 
building  manager  or  superintendent 
should  become  the  “Building  Control 
Director.” 

Any  effective  plan  will  necessitate  the 
purchase  of  a  considerable  amount  of 
special  equipment.  The  types  and  kinds 
of  equipment  should  be  investigated 
thoroughly,  however,  and  each  item 
should  be  carefully  related  to  the  actual 
needs  of  the  property.  While  the  man¬ 
ager  should  purchase  with  building 
funds  all  of  the  equipment  which  is 
necessary  for  the  actual  protection  of 
the  property,  there  is  no  reason  why  a 
large  portion  of  the  organizational 
equipment,  such  as  flashlights,  arm 
bands,  megaphones,  rubber  clothes,  etc., 
should  not  be  purchased  by  the  tenants 
themselves  through  a  fund  for  which  a 
“finance  committee”  could  solicit  con¬ 
tributions. 
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SUGGESTED  ORGANIZATION  FOR  PRO¬ 
TECTION  OF  OFFICE  BUILDINGS 

Office  buildings  present  a  somewhat 
different  problem  than  apartment  prop¬ 
erties.  Because,  during  business  hours, 
they  usually  contain  a  larger  number 
of  people  than  do  apartment  buildings 
of  comparable  size,  they  require  an 
even  greater  degree  of  organization 
and  planning.  The  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  defense  plan  which  we  have  seen 
for  the  protection  of  office  buildings  is 
that  contained  in  a  memorandum  to 
their  building  superintendents  from 
Cushman  and  Wakefield,  one  of  the 
larger  management  firms  in  New  York 
City.  This  information  was  sent  to  us 
by  F.  Durand  Taylor,  C.P.M.,  of  New 
York,  for  our  study.  While  the  organ¬ 
ization  is  more  complicated  than  would 
be  necessary  in  a  small  office  building 
it  is  a  very  clear  example  of  the  type 
of  plan  that  must  be  developed  for 
the  larger  properties  in  the  danger 
areas. 

MEMORANDUM  TO  ALL  SUPERINTENDENTS 

The  declaration  of  war  has  made  it  im¬ 
perative  that  we  make  every  effort  to  take 
all  possible  precautions  to  protect  life  and 
property  against  damage  by  sabotage  and 
air  raids.  This  necessitates  the  creation  of 
an  organization  involving  every  building 
employee  and  a  great  many  tenants  as  well. 
This  memorandum  is  designed  to  serve  as 
a  guide  for  the  creation  of  such  an  or¬ 
ganization  and  should  be  modified  to  suit 
local  conditions. 

Explanation  of  Organization 

1.  Building  Control  Director  —  Building 
Manager  or  Superintendent  and,  in  his 
absence,  Assistant  Superintendent  or 
Chief  Engineer  (Head  Watchman  at 
night) . 

2.  Assistant  Building  Control  Director  — 
Assistant  Superintendent  or  Chief  En¬ 
gineer. 

3.  Telephone — Superintendent’s  Office  At¬ 
tendant  or  Tenant  Volunteer. 

4.  Messenger  Service  —  Any  unassigned 
building  employees  or  tenant  volun¬ 
teers. 

5.  Fire  Brigade  —  Composed  of  porters, 
painters,  and  window  cleaners.  Each 
unit  composed  of  a  Chief,  4  men,  and 
1  mechanic  to  operate  emergency  fire 
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equipment.  The  number  of  units  to  be 
determined  by  the  number  of  employees 
available. 

6.  Fire  Wardens — Composed  entirely  of 
tenant  volunteers,  whose  duty  it  will 
be  to  spot  and  report  fires  and  patrol 
in  vacated  areas.  Each  floor  will  have 
a  chief  and  1  warden  per  stair  door, 
not  to  exceed  a  total  of  3. 

7.  Main  Hall  Warden — Chief  to  be  eleva¬ 
tor  starter  and  squad  to  be  composed 
of  available  elevator  operators  and 
tenant  volunteers.  Unit  to  consist  of 

1  man  per  individual  swing  door  and 

2  men  per  revolving  door,  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  3  men. 

8.  Floor  Wardens — Chief  warden  with  1 
warden  per  stair  door.  One  unit  for 
each  floor,  not  to  exceed  3  men  and  to 
be  composed  of  tenant  volunteers. 

9.  Roof  Watchers — 1  per  setback  roof — 
Tenant  volunteers — to  report  incendia¬ 
ry  bombs. 

10.  Roof  Spotters — 2  building  employees, 
to  be  assigned  to  the  highest  roof  or 
roof  giving  greatest  visibility,  to  watch 
for  approach  of  planes  and  report  in¬ 
cendiary  bombs. 

11.  First  Aid  Squads — Available  qualified 
First  Aiders  to  be  distributed  uniform¬ 
ly  among  designated  areas  —  Tenant 
volunteers. 

12.  Rescue  Squad — Head  porter  and  4  por¬ 
ters  and  1  mechanic. 

Otfi*r  Building  Empleyues—if  Availablu 
Engineers — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chief 
Engineer  and  his  assistant  to  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  the  Pump  Room,  the  Engineer 
to  station  himself  at  the  fire  pump  and  his 
assistant  at  the  building  telephone  with  the 
receiver  off,  listening  for  instructions. 
Other  engineers  to  be  assigned  by  B.C.D. 
(Building  Control  Director) 

Elevator  Mechanics — It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Chief  Elevator  Mechanic  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  High  Rise  Motor  Room, 
and  his  assistant  to  the  Low  Rise  Motor 
Room.  Both  shall  be  certain  that  all  the 
elevator  equipment  is  functioning  properly 
and  shall  listen  to  the  interior  telephone 
system  for  additional  instructions.  After 
raid,  equipment  should  be  carefully  checked 
before  elevators  are  placed  back  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

Electricians — It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Chief  Electrician  to  proceed  immediately  to 
the  building  switchboard  room  and  await 
instructions  —  other  electricians  to  be  as¬ 
signed  by  B.C.D. 

II.  Tenant  Volunteer  Qualifications 

1.  Should  be  American  citizens. 

2.  Beyond  draft  age  or  having  a  low  classi¬ 
fication  number. 

3.  Spend  at  least  75%  of  their  business  day 
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in  the  building  and  will  provide  a  satis¬ 
factory  alternate  in  their  absence.  B.C.D. 
to  supply  alternate  only  if  tenant  is 
unable  to  produce  one. 

4.  Preference  should  be  given  to  volunteers 
who  have  had  civilian  defense  training. 

First  Aid  Volunteers  must  have  had  their 
training  within  the  last  three  years  and 
must  show  Red  Cross  credentials. 

III.  Equipment 

Building  Control  Director 

1)  Adequate  alarm  system  (to  be  sound¬ 
ed  after  city-wide  alarm  goes  off  and 
if  permitted  by  law). 

2)  Adequate  communications  system. 

3)  Radio — not  to  receive  “alert  signals” 
but  for  special  bulletins.  (AC-DC  bat¬ 
tery  set  suggested) 

Fire  Squad  (Fire  Brigade) — One  or  more 
emergency  trucks  or  boxes  of  a  size  suit¬ 
able  for  the  building  elevators,  to  be  equip¬ 
ped  as  follows: 

a)  1 — stirrup  pump  and  hose  for  every 
3  members  of  squad. 

b)  2 — 14  qt.  pails  per  stirrup  pump. 

c)  1 — 2%  gal.  soda  and  acid 
extinguisher. 

d)  2 — 1  qt.  carbon  tetrachloride  extin- 
g[uishers  or  2  lb.  carbon  dioxide  ex¬ 
tinguisher. 

e)  1 — 50'  length  %"  hose  with  nozzle 
and  adapter  for  slop  sink  faucet. 

f)  2 — regulation  fire  axes  and  holders. 

g)  2 — crow  bars  and  short  handled 
shovels. 

h)  2 — long  handled  shovels  and  rakes. 

i)  2 — spanner  wrenches  for  hose  con¬ 
nections. 

j)  2 — kerosene  lanterns. 

k)  2 — 50'  lengths  Manila  rope. 

l)  2 — bags  of  Pyrene  incendiary  powder. 

m)  2 — 50'  extension  light  cords. 

n)  1 — large  flashlight. 

o)  1 — 18"  and  1 — 24"  Stillson  wrench. 

p)  1 — First  Aid  kit. 

q)  1 — 10  lb.  sledge  hammer. 

r)  1 — asbestos  suit,  pair  gloves,  helmet 
and  goggles  for  every  3  members  of 
squad. 

s)  1 — safety  helmet  for  each  member. 

t)  1 — ash  can  cover,  asbestos-lined  to 
serve  as  a  shield. 

u)  1 — pair  of  electrician’s  rubber  gloves. 
Floor  Equipment — to  be  kept  in  Slop  Sink 
Closet  or  other  available  space  on  each 
occupied  floor. 

a)  1 — slop  sink  drain  stopper. 

b)  1 — spanner  wrench. 

c)  2 — 25  lb.  bags  of  sand  (90  Ibs./cu. 
ft.) 

d)  Ladder  where  necessary  to  reach  in¬ 
accessible  areas. 

e)  Kerosene  lanterns. 

f)  Copper  sulphate — consult  with  First 
Aid  Squad  for  quantity,  etc. 
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Penthouse  Above  Top  Elevator  Landing 

a)  2 — 25  lb.  bags  of  sand. 

b)  Kerosene  lantern. 

c)  1 — 65  gal.  steel  drum  for  water  stor¬ 
age  unless  water  is  otherwise  avail¬ 
able. 

d)  1 — long  handled  shovel  and  rake. 

e)  Ladder  where  necessary  to  reach  in¬ 
accessible  areas. 

f)  C!opper  sulphate— consult  with  First 
Aid  ^uad  for  quantity,  etc. 

g)  1 — stirrup  pump  and  2 — 14  qt.  pails. 
Top  Roofs 

a)  2 — 26  lb.  bags  of  sand/2000  sq.  ft. 
roof  area. 

b)  1 — long  handled  shovel  and  rake. 

c)  1 — 55  gal.  steel  drum  for  water  stor¬ 
age  with  freezing  point  depressant 
unless  water  is  otherwise  available. 

d)  Ladder  where  necessary  to  reach  in¬ 
accessible  areas. 

Police  Warden  Squad 

A.  Chief  Main  Hall  Warden — 1  whistle  and 

flashlight  and  megaphone. 

Main  Hall  Wardens  —  1  flashlight  ea. 

(flashlights  to  be  kept  in  Main  Hall). 
Floor  Wardens — 1  flashlight  each. 

B.  Roof  Watchers — no  equipment  necessary. 

C.  Roof  Spotters 

1 —  flashlight  with  blue  lens. 

2 —  rain  coat  and  wool-lined  rubber 
hat. 

1 — pair  of  rubbers. 

1 — Melton  jacket. 

Telephone  connection  for  roof  spotter 
to  Control  Center. 

First  Aid  Squad 

1 — First  Aid  Kit  per  member. 

1  or  2  stretchers  with  blankets  and  equal 
number  of  cots,  blankets  and  pillows. 

1 — flashlight  per  member. 

Rescue  Squad — Emergency  truck  or  boxes 
used  by  Fire  Brigade. 

IV.  Shelter  Areas 

1.  Shall  be  located  below  the  top  five 
floors  and  above  the  fourth  floor  with 
consideration  given  to  weakness  created 
by  setback  roofs,  to  be  shown  clearly 
on  a  master  plan  book  to  be  kept  in 
B.C.D.’s  office — copy  of  floor  plan  to 
be  given  to  Chief  Floor  Warden  on 
each  floor. 

2.  Shall  provide  thickness  equivalent  to 
at  least  the  outside  and  one  inside 
masonry  wall  with  a  minimum  of  glass 
in  any  interior  partition.  Occupants 
shall  never  remain  in  front  of  or  be¬ 
neath  glass.  Remove  all  pictures  and 
mirrors  from  walls. 

3.  Shall  provide  for  at  least  6  sq.  ft.  of 
floor  space  per  person  to  be  assigned  to 
the  area. 

4.  Shall  be  adequately  ventilated. 

5.  Shall  have  safely  accessible  toilet  facil¬ 
ities. 

6.  Shall  not  be  located  adjacent  to  any 


open  shaft  that  runs  to  the  roof. 

7.  Shall  have  emergency  lighting  in  the 
form  of  kerosene  lanterns. 

8.  Every  office  shall  have,  pasted  con¬ 
spicuously  on  the  wall  adjacent  to  the 
principle  entrance  door  on  the  lockset 
side,  a  notice  directing  the  occupants 
of  the  space  to  the  proper  area,  caution¬ 
ing  that  the  lights  be  turned  off  as 
soon  as  an  alarm  sounds,  and  that  win¬ 
dows  be  opened.  (Sample  of  notice 
attached) 

9.  Tenants  on  floors  that  are  to  be  com¬ 
pletely  abandoned  should  be  warned  to 
close  all  transoms  and  lock  all  doors 
before  leaving. 

10.  Provision  must  be  made  to  accommodate 
pedestrians  driven  off  the  streets  by 
wardens  and  from  unsafe  buildings  in 
the  neighborhood.  Space  assigned  for 
their  use  shall  be  the  most  desirable 
after  all  tenants  have  been  accom¬ 
modated. 

V.  General 

1.  All  building  employees  and  tenant  vol¬ 
unteers  will  be  given  suitable  badges  of 
identification. 

2.  At  the  sound  of  an  alarm,  elevator 
operators  passing  floors  on  which  shelter 
areas  have  been  designated,  shall  stop 
at  the  nearest  floor  and  release  all  pas¬ 
sengers.  Elevator  Operators  above  or 
below  shelter  areas  shall  proceed  to  the 
nearest  shelter  area  floor  and  release 
all  passengers.  Notwithstanding  any  in¬ 
structions  to  contrary,  tenants  who  are 
physicaly  unable  to  use  stairs  shall  be 
removed  to  shelter  areas  by  elevators. 
Cars  in  shafts  that  operate  to  the  top 
floor  are  to  be  parked  at  the  top  floor, 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  (de¬ 
pending  upon  the  number  of  Fire  Bri¬ 
gade  Trucks)  which  are  to  be  parked  at 
the  Main  Hall  level,  for  use  by  the  Fire 
Department  and  building  emergency 
crews.  All  other  elevators  are  to  be 
parked  at  the  Main  Hall  level,  but  all 
operators,  except  those  held  in  reserve 
to  operate  the  emergency  cars,  including 
those  on  relief,  are  to  report  to  the 
Starter,  the  Chief  Main  Hall  Warden. 

3.  Cleaning  women  shall  be  given  flash¬ 
lights  and  shall  be  instructed  as  to  the 
location  of  their  shelter  or  shelters  and 
are  ordered  to  proceed  there  as  soon  as 
the  alarm  is  sounded  by  the  head  watch¬ 
man.  All  lights  are  to  be  extinguished 
before  leaving  space. 

4.  Blackout  regulations,  when  made  effec¬ 
tive,  are  to  be  strictly  observed.  Stair 
windows,  skylight  glass,  and  elevator 
motor  room  windows  and  skylight  glass, 
corridor  and  toilet  windows  should  be 
painted  black,  the  inside  finish  to  har¬ 
monize  with  the  surrounding  walls. 

5.  It  is  not  necessary  nor  advisable  to  turn 
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off  the  gas  at  the  main  gas  control  valve 
unless  bombs  are  actually  falling  in  your 
immediate  vicinity.  “Bombs  falling  in 
immediate  vicinity”  means  when  they 
have  fallen  close  enough  to  rattle  win¬ 
dows  violently  and  to  cause  you  to  feel 
a  distinct  jar.  Then  turn  off  the  main 
gas  control  valve,  using  a  wrench  that 
should  be  kept  permanently  next  to  the 
valve.  After  the  sound  of  the  “all 
clear”  signal,  do  not  turn  on  the  main 
valve  but,  starting  at  the  top  of  the 
building,  turn  off  all  valves  on  branch 
lines.  Then  turn  on  the  main  control 
valve  and  repeat  the  trip  through  the 
building,  turning  branch  valves  on  when 
sure  that  equipment  (stoves,  etc.)  cocks 
are  all  closed. 

The  complexity  of  the  plan  which 
the  property  manager  will  develop, 
the  types  and  amount  of  equipment 
which  must  be  purchased,  and  the  in¬ 
structions  to  tenants  and  employees 
will  necessarily  vary  in  ditferent  com¬ 
munities  to  correspond  with  the  de¬ 
fense  plan  for  each  area.  Any  plan 
which  is  finally  developed,  however, 
must  be  followed  by  the  dissemination 
of  complete  information  to  all  of  the 
tenants  through  letters,  posters,  bul¬ 
letin  boards,  signs  in  the  elevators,  etc. 
The  plan  which  the  manager  evolves 
should,  of  course,  be  checked  thorough¬ 
ly  with  the  local  defense  authority. 

Blackout  Bibliography 

There  has  recently  been  a  great 
flood  of  newspaper  and  magazine  ar¬ 
ticles  on  blackout  techniques  and  air 
raid  protection  procedures.  The  amount 
of  authorative  material  on  these  sub¬ 
jects,  however,  which  is  presently  avail¬ 
able  in  this  country  is  extremely  lim¬ 
ited.  The  following  publications  are 
among  those  which  we  have  studied 
and  are  recommended  for  your  atten¬ 
tion  : 
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From  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense 

1.  “Blackouts”  prepared  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  with  the  assistance  and  advice 
of  other  federal  agencies.  Cost  26^. 
This  book  contains  a  particularly  fine 
discussion  of  light  locks  and  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  their  construction;  also  an  in¬ 
teresting  group  of  blueprints  detailing 
temporary  methods  of  obscuration  for 
skylights. 

2.  “Glass  and  Glass  Substitutes.”  Protec¬ 
tive  Construction  Series  No.  1  prepared 
under  the  direction  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  with  suggestions 
of  the  National  Technological  Civil  Pro¬ 
tection  Committee.  Cost  10^  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents.  This 
pamphlet  contains  a  complete  discussion 
of  the  methods  of  protecting  window 
areas  from  the  effect  of  blast. 

From  the  British  Library  of  Information, 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza,  N.  Y. 

1.  “Ventilation  in  the  Blackout.”  Issued 
by  the  Ministry  of  Home  Security.  A 
discussion  of  light  traps  for  ventilation 
openings. 

2.  “Air  Raid  Shelters  for  Persons  Work¬ 
ing  in  Factories,  Mines,  and  Commercial 
Buildings.”  Statutory  Rules  and  Orders 
No.  920. 

3.  “Shelter  at  Home.”  Issued  by  the  Min¬ 
istry  of  Home  Security. 

4.  “Basic  Training  in  Air  Raid  Precau¬ 
tions.”  This  is  the  British  Air  Raid 
Precautions  Training  Manual  No.  1. 

5.  “Air  Raids,  What  You  Must  Know, 
What  You  Must  Do.” 

We  have  recently  received  a  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Engineer  Board 
of  the-War  Department  stating  that  the 
study  “Blackout,  the  Technique  of 
Light  Obscuration”  recently  published 
by  the  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  was  of  considerable  interest 
to  them.  They  “.  .  .  are  now  engaged  in 
extensive  tests  of  blackout  lighting  and 
in  the  preparation  of  War  Department 
Specifications  in  this  field. . . .”  They  are 
studying  our  publication  along  with 
other  data  and  imply  that  official  spe¬ 
cifications  will  be  issued  shortly. 
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WHAT  TO  READ 

Pertinent  Comments  on  Books, 
By  C.  M.  Jones,  EDITOR  Recent  Surveys,  and  Articles  of 

Interest  to  Property  Managers 


Book  Reviews 

Harmony  in  Interiors,  by  VERNITA 
SEELEY,  B.F.A.,  Whittlesey  House, 
New  York,  1940.  287  pp.  $5.00. 

"Ul 

n  ARMONY  in  Interiors  explains  a  few 
fundamental  principles  easily  learned 
that  supply  a  knowledge  of  what  is  in 
good  taste  and  what  is  not.  This  knowl¬ 
edge  makes  you  master,  not  servant; 
gives  you  a  new  sense  of  delight,  in¬ 
terest  and  joy  in  creating  or  recreating 
interiors,  whether  in  a  hotel,  a  fur¬ 
nished  apartment  room,  or  the  more 
gracious  atmosphere  of  a  house  of  your 
own.  The  plan  of  this  book  is  simple: 
Part  I  presents  the  principles  of  deco¬ 
ration.  Part  II  illustrates  these  prin¬ 
ciples  more  fully  and  arranges  the  il¬ 
lustrations  to  represent  different  types 
of  consistent  houses  and  interiors.” 

The  foregoing  quotation  from  the 
preface  of  Mrs.  Seeley’s  book  explains 
its  purpose,  and  after  finishing  the 
book,  one  is  convinced  that  the  author 
is  a  woman  of  her  word.  She  covers  all 
of  the  phases  of  interior  decoration, 
setting  forth  a  principle  in  simple  lan¬ 
guage  and  then  illustrating  it  with 
beautifully  reproduced  photographs 
which  are  further  clarified  by  notes 
pointing  out  good  and  bad  features. 


The  chapters  are  headed  Suitability, 
Proportion  and  Scale,  Color,  Lighting, 
Flower  and  Table  Decorations,  If  I 
Were  Building,  The  Small  House,  The 
Contemporary  House,  The  Larger 
House  of  Quality,  and  Styling  Interiors. 

Suitability  is  that  quality  of  choos¬ 
ing  the  appropriate  thing  for  your 
purse  and  surroundings  in  house  and 
furnishings.  Thus,  a  house  in  the 
country  is  furnished  simply  with  arti¬ 
cles  that  one  would  expect  in  a  country 
home  whose  primary  requisite  is  hos¬ 
pitality  —  comfortable  slip-covered 
chairs,  tables  generously  stocked  with 
magazines,  inset  bookshelves,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  valuable  antique  in 
with  a  lot  of  flashy  furnishings  would 
never  be  suitable. 

Mrs.  Seeley  recommends  the  keeping 
of  a  notebook  and  constant  reference 
to  libraries  and  museums  to  develop 
this  sense  of  suitability. 

The  chapter  on  Proportion  and  Scale 
goes  into  the  matter  of  keeping  things 
in  relation  to  each  other  as  to  size.  A 
very  small  room  with  very  large  win¬ 
dows  and  doors  would  be  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  and  would  give  an  unhappy 
feeling.  A  nursery  would  not  be  fur¬ 
nished  in  scale  if  fitted  with  massive, 
overstuffed  pieces.  Furnishings,  rooms, 
and  occupants  should  be  in  right  scale 
relationship  to  one  another. 
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Color,  according  to  the  author,  is 
very  important  in  interiors.  In  this 
section,  she  gives  simple  rules  as  to 
color  relationship  and  the  effects  to  be 
achieved  by  the  proper  use  of  color. 
Thus  a  restful  effect  is  gained  by  the 
use  of  cool  colors  (blues,  greens,  or 
grays) ;  spaciousness  by  light  colors  or 
white;  and  a  reduction  in  size  by  dark 
colors. 

The  various  effects  of  lighting  are 
considered,  especially  that  of  colored 
lighting,  and  the  effect  of  ordinary 
electric  light  on  color.  It  is  important 
to  consider  this  effect  in  choosing  fur¬ 
nishings,  since,  for  instance  lavenders 
usually  fade  out  to  a  muddy  gray  while 
blues  generally  become  softer  and  a  bit 
greener.  The  illustrations  of  light  fix¬ 
tures  which  are  adaptations  of  equip¬ 
ment  originally  designed  for  use  with 
candles  are  especially  interesting. 

The  chapter  on  flower  and  table  deco¬ 
rations  opens  with  a  short  history  of 
the  art  of  flower  arranging  which  is 
supposed  to  have  originated  in  China 
and  India  when  the  Buddhist  monks 
went  out  after  storms  and  gathered  the 
broken  flowers,  put  them  in  vases  of 
water  to  prolong  their  lives  and  placed 
them  on  their  altars  to  pay  homage  to 
their  deities.  The  practice  was  adopted 
and  developed  by  the  Japanese  until  at 
present  time  there  are  several  special 
schools  where  young  women  are  taught 
only  flower  arranging. 

The  illustrations  again  teach  more 
than  the  text.  It  is  quite  remarkable 
what  a  clever  hand  can  do  with  just  a 
few  common  weeds. 

Who  has  not  said,  “If  I  were  build¬ 
ing?”  Mrs.  Seeley  also  says  it  and 


points  out  many  matters  of  considera¬ 
tion  for  one  starting  from  the  founda¬ 
tion — matters  of  both  architecture  and 
decorating.  She  also  discusses  various 
phases  of  remodeling,  showing  how 
original  architectural  errors  can  be 
corrected  by  such  a  simple  thing  as  a 
change  of  trim  or  camouflaged  by  the 
proper  use  of  paint,  wallpaper  and  light¬ 
ing.  The  pictures  of  fireplaces  should 
gladden  the  hearts  of  most  men,  while 
those  of  the  closets  will  sadden  the 
hearts  of  all  women  if  they  do  not  have 
similar  ones. 

The  discussion  of  the  various  types 
of  houses  and  their  treatment  in  chap¬ 
ters  VII,  VIII  and  IX  is  interesting 
and  any  ordinary  householder  can  find 
adaptable  ideas  for  his  or  her  own  es¬ 
tablishment,  even  in  “The  Larger  House 
of  Quality.” 

In  her  final  chapter,  Mrs.  Seeley  pre¬ 
sents  very  definite  advice  as  to  the 
handling  of  various  specific  problems — 
all  of  it  interesting  and  useful — even 
the  rule  that  “If  two  or  more  maids 
serve  tea  or  table  at  the  same  time,  it 
is  proper  for  them  to  be  identically 
dressed,  in  colors  suitable  to  the  room.” 

The  author  presents  a  Bibliography 
for  reference  and  study  which  should 
be  very  useful  to  anyone  wishing  to  go 
deeper  into  the  subject.  This  book  will 
interest  anyone  for  the  photographs 
and  the  perusal  of  the  notes  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  them  alone.  For  any  person, 
especially  a  woman,  who  wants  to  make 
a  furnished  house  a  charming  home,  it 
will  provide  many  hours  of  profitable 
reading  and  study. 

Alan  K.  Barlow 

Chicago,  Illinois 
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Article  Reviews 

Organization  of  Occupancy  as  an 
Approach  to  Real  Estate 
Management 

BY  Marc  J.  Feldstein  and  Lyle  C.  Bryant 

Broadening  conception  of  the  func¬ 
tion  of  property  management,  together 
with  the  nature  of  the  knowledge  re¬ 
quired  for  training  and  practice  lead  to 
suggestions  for  research  pertaining  to 
the  neglected  function  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  occupancy.  The  Journal  of  Land 
and  Public  Utility  Economics,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1941,  pp.  460-464. 

A  Consideration  of  Building 
Equipment  Needs  for  Air-raid 
Protection 

BY  Joseph  W.  Degen 

Indiscriminate  large-scale  purchasing 
of  materials  is  criticized;  but  there  is 
a  postwar  use  and  salvage  value  of 
some  supplies.  Real  Estate  Record  and 
Builders’  Guide,  January  3,  1942,  pp. 
5-8. 

A  Wartime 
Modernization  Job 

Well  illustrated,  this  article  describes 
clearly  what  can  be  done  without  es¬ 
sential  and  critical  materials.  Buildings 
and  Building  Management,  February, 
1942,  pp.  15-16. 

Offsetting  Obsolescence 

BY  T.  H.  Maenner 

Old  age  may  be  forestalled  in  many 
buildings  by  revamping  entrances,  win¬ 
dows,  and  hallways.  Many  before  and 
after  pictures  show  what  streamlining 
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and  the  use  of  modern  color  painting 
and  glass  brick  will  do  to  elevators, 
partitions  and  out-moded  office  space  of 
the  aging  office  building.  Buildings  and 
Building  Management,  January,  1942, 
pp.  20-23  and  52. 

Problems  in  Administering 
War-time  Shortages  of 
Electric  Energy 

BY  James  E.  Gates 

The  load  on  energy  can  be  readjusted 
to  get  a  better  load  factor,  by  week-end 
work,  use  of  idle  capacity,  and  by  the 
use  of  substitutes.  This  is  also  a  broad 
view  of  the  program  as  to  post-war 
effects,  over-all  planning,  and  the  social 
aspects.  Journal  of  Land  and  Public 
Utility  Economics,  November,  1941,  pp. 
477-482. 

Conservation  of  Defense 
Materials  in  Electric  Wiring 

BY  Arthur  P.  Good 

Much  essential  material  can  be  saved 
by  non-metallic  wiring,  as  shown  by 
the  practical  suggestions  in  this  article. 
Real  Estate,  February  28,  1942,  pp. 
10-11. 

After  the  War-What? 

BY  J.  K.  Baillie 

Use  of  natural  resources,  inventions, 
and  sound  employment  plans  is  advo¬ 
cated  for  the  post-war  period  of  ad¬ 
justment.  Mr.  Baillie  believes  that  a 
vast  transportation  system,  scientific 
packaging,  and  expert  advertising  will 
open  a  great  commercial  frontier  for 
the"  surplus  American  goods.  Savings 
and  Loan  Journal,  January,  1942,  pp. 
11-12  and  28-30. 
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A  Questionnaire  for 
Apartment  Janitors 

This  comprehensive  list  of  points  to 
remember  about  apartment  building 
maintenance  is  probably  as  good  a  re¬ 
minder  to  the  manager  himself,  as  it 
is  to  the  janitor.  Buildings  and  Build¬ 
ing  Ma7iagement,  February,  1942,  pp. 
38-39. 


Job-rating  Flat  Wall  Paints 

This  study  gives  a  “job-rating” 
table,  its  practical  application,  spread¬ 
ing  rates  and  their  significance,  and 
many  other  pointers  on  judging  paint. 
Buildmgs  and  Building  Management, 
February,  1942,  pp.  30-31. 

Buying  Without  a  Price 

BY  Charles  R.  Rosenberg,  Jr. 

New  buying  plans  are  being  inaugu¬ 
rated  with  the  rise  and  uncertainty  of 
the  present  market.  “Priceless”  con¬ 
tracts  must  be  made  with  cost-fixing 
clauses  which  will  insure  a  fair  market 
price  at  actual  time  of  purchase.  Build¬ 
ings  and  Building  Management,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1942,  pp.  16-18. 

Procedure  in  Obtaining 
Maintenance  Materials 

BY  L.  W.  Mauger 

The  requirement  of  defense  and  the 
procedure  for  priority  ratings  is  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter  practically  considered  in 
this  article.  It  is  an  enlightening  ex¬ 
planation,  including  copy  of  the  sup¬ 
pliers’  order.  Real  Estate  Record  and 
Builders’  Guide,  February  7,  1942,  pp. 
5-6. 


Renting  Routine  for  Apartments 

BY  H.  Robert  Mondel 

An  outline  of  routine  for  salesmen 
is  the  basis  for  this  short,  practical  ar¬ 
ticle.  Buildings  and  Building  Manage¬ 
ment,  February,  1942,  p.  37. 

Specializing  in 
Commercial  Leasing 

BY  George  H.  Watson 

Consistent  advertising  and  an  un¬ 
usual  application  of  common  sense  ideas 
has  made  the  Engel  company  a  sub¬ 
stantial  firm.  National  Real  Estate 
Journal,  January,  1942,  pp.  12-14. 

Merchandising  for  Selling 
Your  Vacant  Apartments 

BY  Donald  O'Toole 

The  main  points  Mr.  O’Toole  makes 
are  advertising,  promptness,  attention, 
appearance,  fastidious  doorways,  clean¬ 
liness,  redecorating,  and  feminine  ap¬ 
peal.  Real  Estate,  January  3,  1942,  pp. 
17-20. 

A/ew  Books 

How  TO  Buy  or  Build  Your  Home  Wisely, 
by  R.  K.  ABERCROMBIE.  Macmillan, 
New  York,  1941.  $1.75. 

Housing  for  Health,  by  AMERICAN  PUB¬ 
LIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION,  COMMIT¬ 
TEE  ON  THE  HYGIENE  OF  HOUSING. 
Science  Press  Print  Co.,  Lancaster,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1941.  $1.00. 

Investment  and  Business  Cycles,  by  J.  W. 
ANGELL.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New 
York,  1941.  $3.50. 

Trend  of  Tax  Delinquency,  1930-1940,  by 
F.  L.  BIRD.  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  Inc.,  New 
York,  1941.  $2.00. 

200  Ways  to  Reduce  Engineering  and  Main¬ 
tenance  Costs  in  Hotels,  Hospitals, 
Apartments  and  Institutions,  by  A.  N. 
BRENT  and  Others.  The  Dahls,  Stam¬ 
ford,  Connecticut,  1942.  $1.00. 
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House  Construction  Details,  Ed.  2,  by  N.  L. 
BURBANK.  Simmons-Boardinan  Pub.  Co., 
New  York,  1942.  $3.00. 

Population  Facts  fob  Planning  Chicago,  by 
CHICAGO  PLAN  COMMISSION.  Chicago 
Plan  Commission,  Chicago,  1942.  No 
charge. 

Building  Insulation,  by  P.  D.  CLOSE. 
American  Technical  Society,  Chicago,  1941. 
$3.00. 

Mobile  Homes,  A  Study  of  Trailer  Life,  by 
D.  O.  COWGILL.  American  Council  on 
Public  Affairs,  Washington,  1941.  $2.00. 

Old  Chicago  Houses,  by  JOHN  DRURY. 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago, 
1941.  $4.00. 

Handbook  on  Urban  Redevelopment  for 
Cities  in  the  United  States,  by  FED¬ 
ERAL  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
1941.  $0.15. 

Effective  Credit  and  Collection  Letters, 
by  L.  E.  FRAILEY.  Prentice-Hall,  New 
York,  1941.  $6.00. 

Real  Estate  Mortgages,  by  D.  C.  B.  HAR¬ 
VEY.  Clark-Boardman  Co.,  New  York, 
1941.  $6.00. 

Building  Construction,  Ed.  2,  by  W.  C. 
HUNTINGTON.  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  New 
York,  1941.  $6.00. 

Housing  and  Regional  Planning,  by  HER¬ 
MAN  KOBBE.  E.  P.  Dutton,  New  York, 
1941.  $3.00. 


Landscape  Architecture  in  the  Modern 
World,  by  K.  B.  LOHMANN.  The  Gar¬ 
rard  Press,  Champaign,  Illinois,  1941. 
$2.50. 

Plumbing  Installation  and  Repair,  by  H. 
P.  MANELY.  Frederick  J.  Drake  &  Co., 
Chicago,  1941.  $1.50. 

Valuation  of  Residential  Real  Estate,  by 
A.  A.  MAY.  Prentice-Hall  Inc.,  New  York, 
1942.  $4.00. 

Agricultural  Finance,  by  W.  G.  Murray. 
Iowa  State  College  Press,  Ames,  Iowa, 
1941.  $3.75. 

Proposals  fob  Downtown  Philadelphia,  by 
R.  J.  SELTZER.  Urban  Land  Institute, 
Chicago,  1942.  Membership. 

Real  Estate  Business  as  a  Profession,  Ed. 
2,  by  J.  B.  SPILKER.  Kidd,  Cincinnati, 
1941.  $4.00. 

Architecture  in  Old  Chicago,  by  T.  E. 
TALLMADGE.  The  University  of  Chicago 
Press,  Chicago,  1941.  $3.00. 

Housing  for  Defense,  by  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY  FUND.  Twentieth  Century 
Fund,  New  York,  1940.  $1.50. 

Better  Houses  for  Budgeteers,  by  R.  B. 
WILLS.  Architectural  Book  Pub.  Co.,  New 
York,  1941.  $3.00. 

Farm  Buildings,  by  J.  C.  WOOLEY.  Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill  Book  Co.,  New  York,  1941. 
$3.00. 

These  book  may  be  secured  from  The  Library, 
The  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards,  22  West  Monroe  Street,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 
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New  Certifications 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager"  has 
been  conferred  upon  the  following  individuals 
by  The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

(See  patces  279  to  283.  inclusive,  for  a  complete  list  of 
Certified  Property  Managers. ) 

WILLIAM  J.  MARTIN, 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Born,  Portland,  Maine,  April,  1896; 
associated  with  Property  Management,  Inc.; 
member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Baltimore; 
professional  territory  covers  Baltimore  and 
vicinity;  attended  business  training  course, 
Alexander  Hamilton  Institute,  one  year;  grad¬ 
uated  Gray’s  Business  College;  twenty  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  eighteen 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

B.  HAYWOOD  HAGERMAN. 

Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

Born,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1888;  President,  James  B.  Walsh  Realty 
&  Loan  Company ;  member.  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Kansas  City;  professional  territory  covers 
Kansas  City  and  environs;  attended  Brown 
University,  Providence,  Rhode  Island;  thirty- 
one  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field, 
including  buying,  selling,  leasing,  renting, 
management,  and  ownership. 

CLINTON  B.  SNYDER, 

Hoboken,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts, 
July,  1901;  Vice  President,  Hoboken  Board 
of  Realtors;  charter  member.  Society  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Realtors;  member.  National  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Real  Estate  Taxation;  member,  Amer¬ 
ican  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  New  Jersey  and 
New  York;  eighteen  years’  experience  in  the 
real  estate  field;  fifteen  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

NORMAN  OSTROW, 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1911;  in  charge  of  the  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  Department  of  the  Geo.  J.  Wolf  Realty 


Company;  associate  member,  Jersey  City  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Jersey  City,  Bayonne,  Teaneck,  and  Tenafly; 
studied  Real  Estate  Management  and  Real 
Estate  Appraisal  Courses,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity;  attended  Lecture  Course  in  Real  Estate 
Management  sponsored  by  the  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Newark;  eleven  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  ten  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

ANNA  S.  WOLF, 

Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1898;  President,  Geo.  J.  Wolf  Realty  Co.; 
Secretary,  Jersey  City  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Jersey  City, 
Bayonne,  Union  City,  Teaneck,  and  Tenafly; 
completed  Real  Estate  Course  sponsored  by  the 
Jersey  City  Real  Estate  Board;  eleven  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

LIONEL  C.  HARTFORD, 

Maplewood,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  San  Francisco,  California, 
July,  1889;  Property  Management  Representa¬ 
tive,  H.O.L.C.,  Newark;  formerly  in  real  es¬ 
tate  business  under  own  name,  fourteen 
years;  associate  member.  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Newark,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers 
towns  of  Maplewood,  Millburn,  South  Orange, 
East  Orange,  Bloomfield,  Montclair,  Glen 
Ridge,  Cedar  Grove,  Verona,  Roseland,  Essex 
Falls,  and  The  Caldwells;  graduate,  Pratt 
Institute;  completed  The  Fundamentals  of 
Real  Estate  Practice  Course  offered  by  the 
National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
at  The  Board  of  Realtors  of  the  Oranges  and 
Maplewood;  completed  Lecture  Course  in  Real 
Estate  Management  sponsored  by  the  Real 
Estate  Board  of  Newark;  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  real  estate  field;  fifteen  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

SYDNEY  M.  VALENTINE, 

Montclair,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Mount  Vernon,  New  York, 
August,  1898;  associated  with  Stanton  Com- 
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pany,  managing  H.O.L.C.  properties  and  some 
F.H.A.  accounts;  member,  The  Montclair  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
Montclair,  Glen  Ridge,  Verona,  Cedar  Grove, 
Essex  Falls,  and  The  Caldwells;  sixteen 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  held; 
seven  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

JOHN  YOUNG,  JR., 

Montclair,  Neiv  Jersey. 

Born,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1905;  owner,  John  Young  Co.;  Director, 
Watchung  Title  &  Mortgage  Guaranty  Co., 
Montclair;  Secretary,  John  Young,  Inc., 
Building  Contractors;  Secretary,  The  Mont¬ 
clair  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  ter¬ 
ritory  covers  Montclair,  Glen  Ridge,  and  Vero¬ 
na;  attended  Coleman  Business  College  and 
Pace  Institute,  Newark;  attended  Lecture 
Course  in  Real  Estate  Management  sponsored 
by  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark;  eighteen 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  fif¬ 
teen  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

WILLIAM  J.  CAREW, 

Netvark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1910;  associated  with  The  Kieb  Com¬ 
pany;  member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark, 
Inc. ;  professional  territory  covers  Newark  and 
suburbs;  B.S.  degree  in  Electrical  Engineer¬ 
ing,  Newark  College  of  Engineering,  1932; 
completed  Extension  Courses,  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisal  I  and  II,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers  at  Newark,  1938-40; 
attended  Real  Estate  Law  Course,  New  Jersey 
Savings  and  Loan  Institute;  attended  Lecture 
Course  in  Real  Estate  Management  sponsored 
by  the  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark;  four 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

HERBERT  E.  GOLDBERG, 

Netvark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  October, 
1902;  Vice  President,  Krasner-Herman  Co.; 
President,  Wainwright  Holding  Co. ;  President, 
Milton  Realty  Co.;  President,  Conklin  Estates, 
Inc.;  President,  Abbey  Holding  Co.;  Presi¬ 
dent,  High  Realty  Co.;  President,  Windsor 
Estates,  Inc.;  Director,  New  Empire  Building 
and  Loan  Association;  member.  Real  Estate 
Board  of  Newark,  Inc.;  professional  territory 
covers  Essex,  Union,  and  Hudson  Counties; 
attended  Real  Estate  Appraising  Course,  New 
York  University;  completed  Extension  Course, 
Real  Estate  Appraisal  I,  conducted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 


at  Newark,  1938-39,  and  Case-Study  Course, 
Real  Estate  Appraisal  II,  conducted  by  the 
Institute  at  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1939; 
Field  Director,  Extension  Course,  Real  Estate 
Appraisal  II,  conducted  by  the  Institute  at 
Newark,  1938-39;  fourteen  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  ten  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

W.  EDSON  HUEGEL, 

Netvark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1896;  associated  with  Huegel  &  Clark; 
member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark,  Inc.; 
professional  territory  covers  Essex  County, 
Newark,  East  Orange,  and  Elizabeth;  attended 
Seton  Hall  College  and.  Rutgers  University 
Extension  School;  eighteen  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  twelve  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management. 

SANFORD  KRASNER, 

Netvark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1912;  Vice  President,  Krasner-Herman 
Co.;  Secretary,  Wainwright  Holding  Co.;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Milton  Realty  Co. ;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Conklin  Estates,  Inc.;  Secretary,  High  Realty 
Co.,  Secretary,  Sanford  Investment  Co.,  Inc.; 
member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark,  Inc.; 
professional  territory  covers  northern  New 
Jersey;  B.S.  degree  in  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Lehigh  University;  attended  Appraisal 
Course,  Rutger-.  University;  attended  Real 
Estate  Course,  Wall  Street  Division,  New 
York  University;  attended  Lecture  Course  in 
Real  Estate  Management  sponsored  by  the 
Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark;  seven  years’ 
e.xperience  in  the  real  estate  field;  five  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 

THOMAS  G.  ROBINSON, 

Netvark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  New  York,  New  York,  January, 
1910;  Assistant  Secretary  and  Sales  Manager, 
Sargent  Dumper,  Inc.;  formerly  associated  with 
Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc.,  Jersey  City,  1936-38,  and 
Broad  Bank  Corporation,  Newark,  1930-36; 
member.  Real  Estate  Board  of  Newark,  Inc.; 
professional  territory  covers  Essex  County 
and  part  of  Hudson  County;  studied  Real 
Estate  Management,  Columbia  University, 
1936;  studied  Real  Estate  Appraising,  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  1937-38;  completed  Extension 
Courses,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I  and  II,  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers  at  Newark,  1939-41;  eleven  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  management. 
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MILTON  STERN, 

Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Febru^ 
ary,  1905;  associated  with  Leo  Floster 
Agency;  member,  Real  Estate  Board  of  New¬ 
ark,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers  state 
of  New  Jersey;  attended  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  LL.B.  degree,  New  Jersey  Law 
School;  completed  Extension  Courses,  Real  Es- 
state  Appraisal  I  and  II,  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers  at  New¬ 
ark,  1938-40;  pi-acticed  law,  seven  years;  six 
years’  experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  eight 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

CARLO  C.  TIPALDI, 

Netvark,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1896;  in  business  under  own  name;  Ju¬ 
nior  Member,  American  Institute  of  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Appraisers;  member.  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Newark,  Inc.;  professional  territory  covers 
principally  Essex  County;  completed  Exten¬ 
sion  Courses,  Real  Estate  Appraisal  I  and  II, 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisers  at  Newark,  1939-41;  attended  Lec¬ 
ture  Courses  conducted  by  the  Institute  at 
Columbia  University,  1941;  completed  Real 
Estate  Management  Courses  at  Newark,  1941- 
42;  twenty-four  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field;  twenty  years’  experience  in  real 
estate  management. 

CLIFTON  F.  TRIMBLE, 

Westwood,  New  Jersey. 

Born,  Chamblee,  Georgia,  October, 
1883;  in  business  under  own  name;  member, 
Westwood  Board  of  Realtors,  Inc.;  member, 
Bergen-Passaic  Chapter  No.  35  of  the  Soci¬ 
ety  of  Residential  Appraisers;  member.  The 
New  Jersey  Association  of  Underwriters;  pro¬ 
fessional  territory  covers  Westwood,  adjacent 
towns,  and  Bergen  County;  B.S.  degree  in 
Science,  Cum  Laude,  Emory  University,  1905; 
completed  Extension  Courses,  Real  Estate  Ap¬ 
praisal  I  and  II,  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Appraisers  at  Newark,  1939-41 ; 
attended  Lecture  Course  in  Real  Estate  Man¬ 
agement  sponsored  by  the  Real  Estate  Board 
of  Newark;  thirty-one  years’  experience  in 
the  real  estate  field;  twenty  years’  experience 
in  real  estate  management. 

WILLIAM  A.  FOX, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Born,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  May,  1907 ; 
associated  with  R.  C.  Carpenter;  member.  The 
Cleveland  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Cleveland  and  suburbs;  at¬ 


tended  Western  Reserve  University;  eight 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

VEDA  BOSTICK, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Lebanon,  Missouri,  October, 
1909;  Secretary,  Sutton-Norton  Company; 
member,  Tulsa  Credit  Women’s  Breakfast 
Club;  member,  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board; 
professional  territory  covers  Tulsa  and  eastern 
Oklahoma;  graduate,  Draughon’s  Business 
College,  Springfield,  Missouri;  attended  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa  Downtown  College;  completed 
courses  in  Real  Estate  Principles  and  Prac¬ 
tice  and  in  Property  Management,  sponsored 
by  the  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tulsa  Downtown  College;  fourteen 
years’  experience  in  general  real  estate  and 
real  estate  management,  for  many  years  as 
assistant  property  manager  and  now  as  pro¬ 
perty  manager. 

R.  B.  COLLINS, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Kosse,  Texas,  June,  1892;  Vice 
President  and  Sales  Manager,  Hall  Invest¬ 
ment  Company;  member.  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  Oklahoma;  member.  Brokers 
Division,  National  Association  of  Real  Estate 
Boards;  President  and  Director,  Real  Estate 
Salesmen’s  Association  of  Tulsa;  member, 
Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board;  professional  terri¬ 
tory  covers  Tulsa,  Muskogee,  and  Okmulgee; 
attended  Central  College  at  Fayette,  Missouri, 
for  six  years;  attended  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia;  attended  University  of  'Tulsa,  one 
semester;  studied  Real  Estate  Law,  LaSalle 
Extension  University;  studied  courses  in  Real 
Estate  Appraising,  1927,  Real  Estate  Prac¬ 
tices,  1930,  and  Fundamentals  of  Real  Estate 
Practices,  1940,  prepared  by  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Real  Estate  Boards  and  conducted 
by  the  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board;  attended 
other  courses  in  Real  Estate  Appraising  and 
Management  sponsored  by  the  Tulsa  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board;  twenty-two  years’  experience  in 
the  real  estate  field;  ten  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 

KENNETH  CROUCH, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Churdan,  Iowa,  November, 
1902;  Partner,  Crouch  and  Davisson,  Realtors; 
Director,  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce;  mem¬ 
ber,  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board;  professional 
territory  covers  Tulsa  and  surrounding  met¬ 
ropolitan  area;  B.S.  degree.  University  of 
Illinois;  attended  courses  in  Principles  of  Real 
Estate  Appraising,  Public  Speaking,  Real  Es- 
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tate  Appraisal,  Fundamentals  of  Real  Estate 
Practice,  and  Principles  of  Property  Manage¬ 
ment  sponsored  by  the  Tulsa  Real  Estate 
Board  at  the  University  of  Tulsa  Downtown 
Ck)llege;  attended  courses  in  Law  of  Contracts, 
1930-31,  and  The  Law  of  Negotiable  Instru¬ 
ments,  1931-32,  sponsored  by  the  American  In¬ 
stitute  of  Banking;  sixteen  and  one-half  years’ 
experience  in  the  real  estate  field;  thirteen 
years’  experience  in  real  estate  management. 

DAN  J.  DAVISSON, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  April,  1911; 
Partner,  Crouch  and  Davisson,  Realtors; 
Second  Vice  President  and  Director,  Tulsa  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers 
the  city  and  county  of  Tulsa;  A.B.  degree, 
Yale  University;  attended  courses  in  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Appraising,  Public  Speaking,  Real  Estate 
Principles  and  Practices,  and  Property  Man¬ 
agement  sponsored  by  the  Tulsa  Real  Estate 
Board  at  the  University  of  Tulsa  Downtown 
College;  nine  years’  experience  in  the  real 
estate  field;  six  years’  experience  in  real  es¬ 
tate  management. 

PAUL  EDWARDS, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Bonanza,  Arkansas,  December, 
1902;  Owner  and  Manager,  Traders  Exchange, 
Realtors;  former  Loan  Closer,  H.O.L.C.;  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  D.  W.  Patton,  Tulsa 
County  Engineer;  member,  Tulsa  Real  Es¬ 
tate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  the 
city  of  Tulsa  and  vicinity;  graduate,  Tulsa 
Law  School;  attended  Ouachita  College,  Arka- 
delphia,  Arkansas,  one  and  one-half  years; 
four  years’  experience  in  surveying  and  high¬ 
way  construction;  seventeen  years’  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field;  twelve  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  real  estate  management. 

T.  G.  GRANT, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Bom,  Chicago,  Illinois,  May,  1902; 
Owner-Manager,  T.  G.  Grant  Company,  Real¬ 


tors;  member,  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board;  or¬ 
ganizer  and  President  of  Tulsa  Chapter,  So¬ 
ciety  of  Residential  Appraisers,  1939-1940; 
professional  territory  covers  eastern  Okla¬ 
homa;  approved  appraiser  for  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  and  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation ;  completed  Case-Study  Course, 
Real  Estate  Appraisal  I,  conducted  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers 
at  Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Commerce, 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1939;  completed 
course  in  Fundamentals  of  Real  Estate  Prac¬ 
tice  prepared  by  the  National  Association  of 
Real  Estate  Boards  and  conducted  by  the 
Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board,  1940;  group  leader 
and  lecturer  in  Case-Study  Course  in  Property 
Management  sponsored  by  the  Tulsa  Real 
Estate  Board  and  University  of  Tulsa,  1941; 
seventeen  years’  experience  in  real  estate 
management. 

VICTORIA  MILLER, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Born,  Shamrock,  Texas,  1917;  Rental 
Manager,  Kirkpatrick-Darnell,  Inc.,  since  Au¬ 
gust,  1940;  associated  with  Darnell-Zuendt  Co., 
Inc.,  1935-40;  member,  Tulsa  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  Tulsa 
County;  graduate,  Oklahoma  School  of  Ac¬ 
countancy,  Law  and  Finance;  attended  courses 
in  Real  Estate  Principles  and  Practices,  Real 
Estate  Insurance,  and  Property  Management, 
sponsored  by  the  Tulsa  Real  Estate  Board  at 
the  University  of  Tulsa  Downtown  College; 
five  years’  experience  in  real  estate  manage¬ 
ment. 

MEYER  H.  SACHS, 

Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

Born,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania, 
March,  1900;  maintains  three  offices  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  member,  Pittsburgh  Real  Estate 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  western 
Pennsylvania;  twenty-five  years’  experience  in 
real  estate  management. 


The  Professional  ^  Pledge  of  the 

CERTIFIED  PROPERTY  MANAGER 


■HEREBY  PLEDGE  MYSELF 
to  act  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles,  declarations,  and 
regulations  of  The  Institute  of 
Real  Estate  Management. 

(PLEDGE  MYSELF  in  particu¬ 
lar  to  place  honesty  and  thor¬ 
ough  work  above  all  else^n  my 
administration  of  real  property; 
to  advance  myself  constantly  in 
knowledge  and  ability  through  the 
study  of  literature  on  real  estate 
management,  the  instruction  of 
eminent  teachers,  the  interchange 
of  experiences  with  fellow  Certi¬ 
fied  Property  Managers,  and  at¬ 
tendance  at  meetings  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  whenever  possible ;  to  be  faith¬ 
ful  to  the  personal  interests  of  my 
professional  brothers  and  to  seek 
their  counsel  when  in  doubt  of  my 
own  judgment;  to  render  willing 
help  to  my  fellow  Certified  Prop¬ 
erty  Managers;  and  to  give  my 
services  freely  to  the  Institute  as 
required  or  desired. 


Moreover,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  shun  unwarranted 
personal  publicity  and  dishonest 
money  seeking  as  disgraceful  to 
our  profession;  to  render  com¬ 
plete,  thorough,  and  honest  service 
to  landlord  and  tenant  alike  re¬ 
gardless  of  monetary  considera¬ 
tion  ;  to  strive  assiduously  to  build 
goodwill  for  the  properties  under 
my  charge  and  to  use  my  best  tal¬ 
ents  at  all  times  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  value  of  such  prop¬ 
erties;  to  secure  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  net  return  to  the  owners  of 
properties  entrusted  to  my  man¬ 
agement;  and  to  give  devoted  at¬ 
tention  to  the  safety  and  comfort 
of  tenants  of  these  properties. 

Finally,  i  pledge  my¬ 
self  to  cooperate  in  advanc¬ 
ing  and  extending,  by  every  law¬ 
ful  means  within  my  power,  the 
influence  of  The  Institute  of  Real 
Estate  Management. 


The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 

of  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards 
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National  Officers,  1942 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


PRESIDENT 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM 

18  Oliver  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


VICE  PRESIDENTS 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR 
Central  Atlantic  Region 

93  Worth  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY 
South  Central  Region 

921  Baltimore  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS 
Northwest  Region 

1222  Second  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

KENDALL  CADY 
Great  Lakes  Region 

38  S.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

WARD  WIGHT 
Southeast  Region 

202  Healey  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT 
New  England  Region 

206  Church  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN 
North  Central  Region 

519  Marquette  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
Southwest  Region 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


HERBERT  U.  NELSON 

Secretary  ^2  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

JOHN  C.  BOWERS 

Treasurer  ^g2g  Broadway,  Chicago,  Ill. 

HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON 
Executive  Secretary 

22  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 

Term  Expiring  December  31, 19 H 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 


ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Seattle,  Wash. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

VINCENT  T.  MEAD.... San  Francisco,  Calif. 
SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19 A3 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

WILLIAM  H.  CARPENTER. New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HARRY  B.  HALEY . Madison,  Wis. 

B.  O.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Term  Expiring  December  31,  19 A2 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

ADDISON  SESSIONS . Okmulgee,  Okla. 

E.  R.  PRICE . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N,  Y. 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM.  .Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRANK  S.  O’HARA.. Jackson  Heights,  N.  Y. 


Representing  Board  of  Directors, 

N.A.R.E.B. 

DONALD  T.  POMEROY . Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

1936,  Term  expiring  December  SI, 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

1937,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19US 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

1938,  1939,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19Ai 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

1940,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19 US 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1941,  Term  expiring  December  SI,  19U6 
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Committees  during  1942 
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See  pages  279-283,  “Roster  of  Members,"  for  addresses. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 


ROBERT  C.  NORDBLOM . Boston,  Mass. 

Chairman 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

SANBORN  0.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 


J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM... Philadelphia,  Pa. 
HARRY  GRANT  ATKINSON,  N.A.R.E.B. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  (Past  Prasidants) 

HOWARD  E.  HAYNIE* . 1934  and  1935 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . 1936 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . 1937 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . 1938  and  1939 

H.  P.  HOLMES . 1940 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM . 1941 

ADMISSIONS  COMMITTEE 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

Chairman 

WILLIAM  W.  BARENDRICK. Portland,  Ore. 
S.  V.  BEACH . Hollywood,  Calif. 

D.  J.  BENEDICT . Madison,  Wis. 

STUART  O.  BONDURANT . 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

J.  HAL  BROWN . Amarillo,  Tex. 

SCOTT  N.  BROWN . Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

SEELY  CADE . Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

W.  H.  CARPENTER . New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  DWELLE,  JR.. .Jacksonville,  Fla. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

FRANK  T.  KING . Detroit,  Mich. 

CHARLES  C.  KOONES.... Washington,  D.  C. 
VINCENT  T.  MEAD... San  Francisco,  Calif. 

RICHARD  L.  NELSON . Chicago,  Ill. 

BERT  G.  OWEN . Seattle,  Wash.- 

A.  R.  RITZMAN . Akron,  0. 

ALBERT  M.  ROME . Hartford,  Conn. 

E.  W.  RUDERT . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 
MELVIN  M.  WILLIAMS . Wichita,  Kans. 

*Deceased 


■V-LAWS  COMMITTEE 

DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK. . . .  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Chairman 

EDWARD  G.  HACKER . Lansing,  Mich. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

HARRY  A.  TAYLOR . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

ARTHUR  F.  TEXTER . Wilkinsburg,  Pa. 

EDITORIAL  BOARD 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chairman 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CARLETON  HUNNEMAN . Boston,  Mass. 

CHESTER  A.  MOORES . Portland,  Ore. 

C.  ARMEL  NUTTER . Camden,  N.  J. 

MERRILL  E.  RAAB . Richmond,  Va. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE 

SANBORN  O.  HOUSER . Oak  Park,  Ill. 

Chairman 

FREDERICK  J.  BASHAW. .Providence,  R.  1. 

JOHN  CAULKINS . Hartford,  Conn. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

H.  P.  HOLMES . Detroit,  Mich. 

BEN  O.  KIRKPATRICK . Tulsa,  Okla. 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN . Boston,  Mass. 

MORTON  G.  THALHIMER... Richmond,  Va. 
DELBERT  S.  WENZLICK. ..  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

ETHICS  AND  DISCIPLINARY 
COMMITTEE 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Chairman 

JAMES  F.  GILSON . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . New  Haven,  Conn. 

B.  O.  MILLER . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

S.  WILLIAM  WALSTRUM.  .Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
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EXPERIENCE  EXCHANGE  COMMITTEE 

PAUL  O.  DRURY . Washington,  D.  C. 

Chairman 

NORBERT  S.  BABIN.. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

GEORGE  M.  BLISS . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

MURRAY  CAHILL . Birmingham,  Ala. 

ROY  C.  CARPENTER . Cleveland,  O. 

WILLIAM  H.  CARPENTER. New  York,  N.  Y. 
ALESTER  G.  FURMAN,  JR.. Greenville,  S.  C. 

M.  L.  HALL . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

J.  E.  HOLLENBECK.. West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

JOHN  A.  HOPE . Boston,  Mass. 

RALPH  L.  JESTER . Des  Moines,  la. 

FRED  M.  LORISH . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRANK  S.  O’HARA. .  .Jackson  Heights,  L.  I. 
J.  WALLACE  PALETOU...New  Orleans,  La. 
LELAND  P.  REEDER... Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

LEE  K.  SILLOWAY . Detroit,  Mich. 

PEYTON  B.  STROBEL . Baltimore,  Md. 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Seattle,  Wash. 

JOHN  GIBSON  WALKER.. Vancouver,  B.  C., 

Canada 

ROBERT  M.  WILSON . Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

F.  DURAND  TAYLOR . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chairman 

KENDALL  CADY . Chicago,  Ill. 

FRED  L.  CHAPMAN . Minneapolis,  Minn. 

CHARLES  F.  CURRY . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

AMOS  G.  HEWITT . .New  Haven,  Conn. 

PHILIP  M.  REA . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ARTHUR  VANDER  SYS . Seattle,  Wash. 

WARD  WIGHT . Atlanta,  Ga. 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

J.  WILLIAM  MARKEIM.... Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Chairman 

JAMES  C.  DOWNS,  JR . Chicago,  Ill. 

JAY  L.  HEARIN . Tampa,  Fla. 

GEORGE  R.  MORRISON . Denver,  Colo. 

FRANK  C.  OWENS . Atlanta,  Ga. 


CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1942 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 

SAMUEL  P.  VOUGHT 
President 

7  Smith  St.,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

CRISTINE  B.  NOLAN 
Secretary 

4600  Bergen  Turnpike,  North  Bergen,  N.  J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 

RICHARD  J.  SELTZER 
President 

N.  E.  Cor.  15th  &  Locust  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  L.  HAIG 
Secretary 

7010  Elmwood  Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 

F.  PAUL  MORGAN 
President 

1394  Beacon  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

JOHN  A.  CAULKINS 
S^^etary -Treasurer 

327  Trumbull  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 

WILLIAM  JOSEPH  PORTER,  JR. 
President 

221  N.  Capitol  Ave.,  Lansing,  Mich. 

NORMAN  C.  SCUDDER 
Secretary 

1780  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 

LOUIS  J.  PFAU,  JR. 

President 

415  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PHILIP  M.  REA 
Secretary-Treasurer 

3723  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 

A.  J.  ABERMAN 
President 

429  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

NORMAN  S.  BLAIR 
Secretary-Treasurer 

341  Fourth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  CHAPTER 

NATHAN  POOLE 
President 

807  15th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

HERBERT  M.  PASWALK 
Secretary-Treasurer 

207  Machinists  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Certified  Property  Managers 

The  Institute  of  Real  Estate  Management 


The  following  Individual  Members  of  The  Institute 
of  Real  Estate  Management  are  certified  by  the  In¬ 
stitute  as  having  met  its  professional  standards  of 
competency,  integrity,  and  experience.  The  figures 
in  parenthesis  following  the  names  indicate  the  order 
in  which  Certificates  were  issued.  This  roster  is  com¬ 
plete  as  of  March  1,  I9it. 

ALAIAMA 

Birmingham 

Murray  Cahill  (426) . 213  N.  2lst  St. 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr.  ( 131 )  ..2105  Third  Ave.,  N. 

ARKANSAS 

Little  Rock 

E.  Cornelius  Conner  (401)... .4th  &  Main  Sts. 

Charles  M.  Taylor  (280) . 406  Louisiana  St. 

CALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hilla 

Frank  Blount  (344) . 9441  Wilshire  Blvd. 

r.eorse  W.  Elkins  (319).. ..474  N.  Beverly  Dr. 
Leland  P.  Reeder  (427 >....400  N.  Beverly  Dr. 

Hollywood 

S.  V.  Beach  (262) . 6616  Selma  Ave. 

James  M.  Udall  (428) . 1680  N.  Vine  St. 

Laguna  Beach 

George  William  Smith  (132)  ....P.  O.  Box  2286 

Long  Beach 

Harold  C.  Freeman  (430) . 

110  W.  Ocean  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles 

Charles  K.  Atlass  (242) . 

1061  S.  Cloverdale  Ave. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont  (269) . 

548  S.  San  Vicente  Blvd. 

F.  J.  Buckley  (268) . 6016  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Stewart  L.  Crebs  (444).... 124  S.  LaBrea  Ave. 

Dsvid  F.  Culver  (248) . 267  S.  Spring  St. 

William  G.  Dickinson  (429) . 

729  Rives>Strong  Bldg. 
Paul  W.  Elmquist  (863) ....911,  607  S.  Hill  St. 

R.  W.  Harper  (445) . 

1122  Commercial  Exchange  Bldg. 
Harold  K.  Huntsherger  (264) 

2404  W.  Seventh  St. 
Frank  S.  Kadletx  (244) ....1038  S.  Grand  Ave. 
Joseph  J.  Malone  (202). .461  S.  Western  Ave. 

B.  O.  Miller  (40) . :606  S.  Hill  St. 

Louis  J.  Pfau.  Jr.  (821) . 

416  Pacific  Mutual  Bldg. 

Philip  M.  Rea  (246) . 8728  WiUhire  Blvd. 

Rov  C.  Seeley  (346)....344  Pacifle  Elec.  Bldg. 

John  L.  Spicer  (246) . 8767  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Harold  M.  Stem  (864) . 602  Haas  Bldg. 

William  Walters  (247) . 8928  W.  Sixth  St. 

Oakland 

Robert  W.  Begley  (416). .492  Lake  Park  Ave. 
Paso  Robles 

George  E.  Stephan  (322) . 2921  Pine  St. 

San  Diego 

O.  W.  Cotton  (823) . 524  B  St. 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin  (324).. ..First  Nat.  Bldg. 
San  Francisco 

Norbert  S.  Babin  (417) . 428  Kearny  St. 

Vincent  T.  Mead  (418) . 151  Sutter  St. 

Edward  H.  Molten!  (431) . 154  Sutter  St. 


COLORADO 

Denver 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin.  Jr.  (419). .1030  15th  St. 


E.  Sanford  Gregory  (366) . . 724  17th  St. 

George  R.  Morrison  (60) . 1660  Broadway 

Robert  A.  Morrison  (133) . 1660  Broadway 

Clarence  T.  Webb  (366) . 506  Colo.  Bldg. 

Pueblo 

D.  P.  Ducy  (134) . 810  N.  Main  St. 

CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport 

Ralph  E.  Sprague  (41) . 171  State  St. 

Bristol 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll  (119)... ......... 126  Main  St. 

Greenwich 

William  MacRossie  (86). ...90  W.  Putnam  Ave. 

Hartford 

Louis  S.  Buths  (208) . 49  Pearl  St. 

John  A.  Caulkins  (87)  ..........327  Trumbull  St. 

Robert  J.  Gaghan  (136) . 81  Pratt  St. 

Richard  F.  Jones.  Jr.  (187) . . 49  Pearl  St. 

Curtis  M.  Middlebrook  (204). ...18  Asylum  St. 
Albert  M.  Rome  (206) . _.li  Asylum  St. 

New  Haven 

Amos  G.  Hewitt  (402)»«... . 206  Church  St. 

James  D.  Kauffman  (206) . 109  Church  St. 

South  Norwalk 

John  M.  Glover  (288) . 6  Webster  St. 

Stamford 

Richard  W.  Fitch,  Jr.  (408) . 292  Main  St. 


Waterbury 

John  M.  Hutchinson  (188). ...196  N.  Main  St. 

DELAWARE 

Wilmington 

Emmett  S.  Hickman  (211). .203  W.  Ninth  St. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMRIA 

Washington 

Paul  O.  Drury  (139) . 1737  K  St..  N.  W. 

T.  H.  Evans  (209) . Washington  Bldg. 

'  Roy  G.  Fristoe  (482) — 1018  -  16th  St.,  N.W. 

William  N.  Grimes.  Jr.  (472) . . 

16th  and  Pennsylvania  Aves. 

Henri  P.  Henry  (286). . . . . 

1321  Connecticut  Ave..  N.  W. 
Robert  T.  Highfleld  (287) - - - 

206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Howard  F.  Humphries  (826) . 

808  N.  Capitol  St. 
Charles  C.  Koones  (140). ...212  Southern  Bldg. 

Frank  J.  Luchs  (4) . 1606  H  St.,  N.  W. 

Earl  M.  Mackintosh  (210)»Washington  Bldg. 

Edward  T.  Offutt.  Jr.  (8^) . 

1506  H  St..  N.  W. 
Herbert  M.  Pasewalk  (328) . 

207  Machinists  Bldg. 

Nathan  Poole  (277) . 1787  K  St..  N.  W. 

F.  W.  Stoever  (88) . Munsey  Bldg 
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FLORIDA 

Daytona  Beach 

Alice  B.  Dodd  (456) . 118  Volusia  Ave. 

JackaonTiIle 

Edward  Dwelle,  Jr.  (448). .106  West  Bay  St. 

Mai  Pushtoo,  Jr.  (141) . 108  W.  Bay  St. 

Georre  R.  Mason,  Jr.  (2S9) . 

316  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

Edward  E.  Bnrkhard  (420)  ....Biscayne  Bids. 
Kenneth  S.  Keyes  (6).„.„....19  W.  Flasler  St. 
St.  Petersburg 

Weyman  Willinsham  (329) . 

476  First  Ave.,  N. 

Tampa 

Carlton  C.  Cone  (248)..»..718  Grand  Central 

Julian  W.  Cooper  (61) . Box  29 

Jay  L.  Hearin  (6) . 

812-16  Citrus  Exchanse  Bids. 

David  W.  Howell  (142) . 206  Zack  St. 

M.  H.  Mabry  (93) . Box  1320 

West  Palm  Beach 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck  (94) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

L.  M.  Studstill  (144) . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 


GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

John  F.  Cless  (433). .547  Peachtree  St.,  N.E. 
MorrU  M.  Ewins  (271). .66  Forsyth  St.,  N.W. 

W.  J.  Hosan,  Jr.  (146) . . 

141  Carnesie  Way,  N.  W. 

Paul  C.  Maddox  (272) . 506  Standard  Bids. 

Frank  C.  Owens  (7) . 621  Grant  Bids. 

Ward  Wisht  (146) . 202  Healey  Bids. 

Augusta 

Adrian  B.  Sherman  (62) . 133  Eishth  St. 

Macon 

William  G.  Hardeman  (449) . 

663  Mulberry  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

I.  W.  DUl  (89)™ . . . 217  W.  Main  St. 


Chicago 

Abram  L.  Alcorn  (330) . 2446  E.  76th  St. 

Arthur  L.  Anderson  (484). .7  S.  Dearborn  St. 

John  O.  Bowen  (147) . 4628  Broadway 

Kendall  Cady  (126) . ™«88  S.  Dearborn  St. 

William  O.  CampteU  (416) . 

720  N.  Michisan  Ave. 

James  J.  Carroll  (148) . ™..1601  E.  68rd  St. 

John  F.  Cary  (436)™„....™7  S.  Dearborn  St. 
J ames  C.  Downs,  Jr.  ( 1 )  ....88  S.  Dearborn  St. 
John  McMullen  Ducey  (367). .208  S.  La  Salle 

Charles  WlUUm  Ehrat  (77) . 

8180  Sheridan  Rd. 

James  E.  Gallasher,  Jr.  (286) . . 

437  E.  111th  St. 
John  H.  Haserty  (90).... 820  N.  Michisan  Ave. 

Henry  T.  Holsman  (78) . 1601  E.  57th  St. 

Ferd  Kramer  (212) . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

Fred  M.  Lorish  (8) . 1601  E.  68rd  St. 

J.  Ward  Martin  (346). .410  N.  Michisan  Ave. 
Edwin  H.  Melone  (847)  ....6687  W.  Lake  St. 

Richard  Lawrence  Nelson  (404) . . . . 

38  S.  Dearborn  St. 

Donald  O’Toole  (180) . 487  E.  111th  St. 

Frank  G.  Reynolds  (406). .600  N.  Dearborn  St. 

E.  W.  Salisbury  (868) _ 101  W.  Adams  St. 

Percy  E.  Wasner  (848) . 

18th  FI.,  U.  S.  Court  House 

Tishe  E.  Woods  (281) . 1616  E.  67th  St. 

Elgin 

William  W.  Abelmann  (467) . 

406  Elsin  Tower 

Oak  Park 

Whitney  W.  Bowers  (406) — 1048  Sooth  Blvd. 

David  D.  Decker  (349) . 1119  Pleasant  St. 

A.  W.  Hasstrom  (426) . 1026  North  Blvd. 

Sanborn  O.  Houser  (860)  ....1026  North  Blvd. 

INDIANA 

Gary 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr.  (91) . . . . 

Rm.  638,  604  Broadway 


Hammond 

Edward  B.  Kaelin  (9) . 6231  Hohman  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

M.  L.  Hall  (70) . 129  E.  Market  St. 

South  Bend 

Marlin  Miller  (369) . 680  J.  M.  S.  Bids. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Ralph  L.  Jester  (313) . 209  Flemins  Bids. 

Arthur  S.  Kirk  (129) . 900  Grand  Ave. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

David  Neiswanser  (124).. ..116  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

Wichita 

Hobart  C.  Brady  (370) . 1002  Bittins  Bids. 

Melvin  M.  Williams  (288) . 

Wheeler  Kelly  Hasny  Bids. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Harry  W.  Goodman  (10) . 

601  Louisville  Tr.  Bids. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans 

J.  Wallace  Paletou  (371) . 822  Perdido  St 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 

Georse  M.  Hampson  (79)  ..312  Union  Tr.  Bids. 

Charles  H.  Hurley  (289) . 

4230  Lock  Raven  Blvd. 

WUliam  J.  Martin  (473) . 6  Upland  Rd. 

Peyton  B.  Strobel  (372). .2206  N.  Charles  St. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Watson  Grant  Cutter  (96). ...73  Tremont  St. 
Francis  P.  Gately  (388).... . 10  State  St. 


Basil  Gavin  (460) . 8  Newbury  St. 

Donald  D.  Hathaway  (291). .681  Boylston  St. 

John  A.  Hope  (11) . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Carleton  Hunneman  (862). ...6  Arlinston  St. 

J.  Howard  Loushman  (96) . 18  Oliver  St. 

John  Nordblom  (97) . 18  Oliver  St. 

Robert  C.  Nordblom  (12) . 18  Oliver  St. 


William  Pease  O’Brien  (468) . 

209  Washinston  St. 
Lorin  D.  Paine  (218). .107  Massachusetts  Ave. 

James  Mason  Rothwell  (98) . 

107  Massachusetts  Ave. 


Brookline 

William  H.  Dyer  (71) . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller  (18)..., . 1394  Beacon  St. 

F.  Paul  Moraran  (260) . 1894  Beacon  St. 


Benjamin  A.  Richardson  (100) . 

1394  Beacon  St. 

Lawrence 

WUliam  A.  Hilbert  (381). .209  Bay  State  Bids. 

Lynn 

Charles  W.  Turner  (14) . 66  Central  Ave. 

Newton 

Francis  Lincoln  Buswell  (290) . . 

286  Washinston  St. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert  (16) . 381  Broadway 

Springfield 

Henry  M.  Clark,  Jr.  (101) . 100  Broadway 

MICHIGAN 

Detroit 

Howard  Bliss  (292) . 2706  Eaton  Towei 

Isaac  Jacob  Cohen  (160).. ..8164  Second  Blvd. 

John  A.  Dodds  (16) . 808  Park  Ave.  Bldg. 

Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald  (814) . 680  Shelby  St. 

John  Crawford  Frost,  Jr,  (161) . 

8963  Penobscot  Bldg. 

Guy  S.  Greene  (17) . 144  Lafayette  Blvd 

WiUiam  C.  Haines  (298) . 600  Griswold  St. 

Lewis  H.  Haskins  (162) . 

1610  David  Stott  Bldg. 
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William  C.  HinU  (240) . „..122  Glynn  Ct. 

H.  P.  Holmes  (63) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Frank  A.  Howes  (397). .306  Dime  Bank  Bids. 
Donald  D.  James  (215). ...700  Penobscot  Bids. 
James  C.  Johnston  (163). .1333  Majestic  Bids. 

Frank  T.  Kins  (154) . 150  W.  Fort  St. 

Norman  C.  Scudder  (459) . 

1780  Penobscot  Bids. 
Georsc  T.  Shapland  (460) 

517  Penobscot  Bids. 
Lee  K.  Silloway  (18)....8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bids. 

•lohn  S.  Spencer  (155) . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Robert  W.  Treadwell  (407)~ . . . 

902  Lafayette  Bids. 

Esbcrt  C.  Vander  Veen  (282) . 

12650  Woodrow  Wilson  Ave. 

Flint 

Claude  O.  Darby  (373) . 

201-3  F.  P.  Smith  Bids. 
Georse  C.  Kellar  (261) . 304  Sherman  Bids. 

Grand  Rapids 

Silas  F.  Albert  (166) . 

206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bids. 

Lansing 

Edward  G.  Hacker  (19) . : . 

221  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

Russell  F.  Phillips  (398) . 

219%  W.  Washtenaw  St. 

William  Joseph  Porter,  Jr.  (157) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

C.  Rowland  Stebbins  (20) . 

105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 

Muskegon 

Harvey  I.  Nedeau  (294) . . . 

Jefferson  &  Webster  Sts. 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 

Fred  L.  Chapman  (208). .519  Marquette  Ave. 

E.  R.  Price  (64) . 131  S.  Seventh  St. 

James  R.  Thorpe  (66) . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson 

Leon  T.  Rogers  (21) . 500%  E.  Capitol  St. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

George  R.  Auerochs  (149). ...424  W.  35th  St. 

Byron  G.  Bliss  (861) . 404  Fidelity  Bldg. 

George  M.  BlUs  (103) . 17  E.  Tenth  St. 

David  B.  ChUds  (852). .1  New  England  Bldg. 
Charles  F.  Curry  (168). ...921  Baltimore  Ave. 

B.  Haywood  Hagerman  (474) . 

928  Grand  Ave. 

Arnold  Norman  (461) . 909  Baltimore  Ave. 

Carl  B.  Rechner  (296)  . 

1000  Natl.  Fidelity  Life  Bldg. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds  (251) . 

409  Dwight  Bldg. 

WiUiam  R.  SUnley  (876) . 1002  Walnut  St. 

Woodford  C.  Taylor,  Jr.  (876).. ..Victor  Bldg. 
St.  Louis 

William  F.  Baggerman  (816) . 

6330  Delmar  Blvd. 

H.  L.  Comet.  Jr.  (296) _ 719  Chestnut  St. 

Ralph  F.  D'Oench  (252)  ....8982  Lindell  Blvd. 
Melville  A.  Eckert  (462)  ....8982  LindeU  Blvd. 

John  Franciscus  (104) . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Carol  V.  Laux  (463) . 4668  Gravois  Blvd. 

Louis  Maginn  (22) . „.706  Chestnut  St. 

Elliott  S.  Miller  (23) . 817  N.  11th  St. 

Delbert  S.  Wenslick  (120). .8668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NERRASKA 

Omaha 

William  B.  Hargleroad,  III  (464) . 

1904  Famam  St. 
John  H.  Peterson  (860) . 202  S.  19th  St. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

Theodore  F.  Appleby  (42) . . 

Main  St.  A  Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 

Rudolph  J.  Bushell  (210)..,. . 

246  S.  Vermont  Ave. 
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Bernard  F.  Dever  (169).. . 

S.  E.  Cor.  California  &  Atlantic  Avee. 

Joseph  D.  Farrington  (160) . 

21  S.  Tennessee  Ave. 
Edward  D.  Gottlieb  (121 )  ..1516  Atlantic  Ave. 

Byron  Jenkins  (82) . 

5209  Atlantic  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Russell  C.  Roney  (72) . 1421  Atlantic  Ave. 

Brooklawn 

Leon  M.  Clair  (162) . 

Broadway  A  Chestnut  St. 

Camden 

Alexander  Cooper  (163) . 505  Market  St. 

Ellis  Goodman  (164) . 516  Market  St. 

EnrI  R.  Lippincott  (165). ...105  N.  Seventh  St. 

J.  Wm.  Markheim  (48) . 645  Market  St. 

Charles  R.  Myers,  2nd  (24)  ..12  N.  Seventh  St. 

C.  Armel  Nutter  (74) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Harold  P.  Nutter  (166) 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Reba  N.  Obus  (167) . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Abraham  J.  Rosenfeld  (168).._ . . 

709  Market  St. 

Roy  R.  Stewart  (253) . 201  Broadway 

Leon  E.  Todd  (75) . 2623  Westfleld  Ave. 

East  Orange 

William  F.  Hayes  (171) - 116  Evergreen  PI. 

Henry  M.  Lesher  (25) . 68  N.  Grove  St. 

George  W.  Seiler,  Jr.  (106) . 520  Main  St. 

Harry  A.  Taylor  (2) . . . 520  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 

Frank  J.  Brown  (73) . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

L.  S.  Kaufman  (400)..«..».».280  N.  Broad  St 

R.  Mason  Kirkland  (26) . 125  Broad  St 

Bertram  B.  Miller  (80) . 281  Broad  St 

James  Rosensohn  (27) . Hersh  Tower 

C.  S.  Stallard  (353).„ . 280  Broad  St 

Max  Tieger  (122) . 215  Broad  St 

Englewood 

George  R.  Fessler  (254) . 10  Depot  Sq. 

Hackensack 

Fred  M.  Fountain  (266) . -..262  State  St 

Haddon  Heights 

R.  Raymond  Smith  (343) . 105  Fourth  Ave. 

Hoboken 

Clinton  B.  Snyder  (485) . 61  Newark  St. 

Jersey  City 

Seely  Cade  (46)..„ . -....26  Journal  Sq. 

Edward  F.  (jarbin  (169) . 879  Bergen  Ave. 

Michael  Conner  (382) . -.82  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  (389) . 2326  BoulevaH 

Harry  V.  Moser  (833) . 850  Bergen  Ave. 

Norman  Ostrow  (486) . 889  Jackson  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossberg  (267)— ——896  Bergen  Ave. 
Murray  R.  Siegel  (170) . 32  Journal  Sq. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers  (128)- . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Anna  S.  Wolf  (487) . 389  Jackson  Ave. 

Maplewood 

J.  Lewis  Fiacre  (834). .1874  Springfleld  Ave. 

Lionel  C.  Hartford  (491) . 71  Oakland  Rd. 

Hawley  Jaqulth  (390) . Jlepot  Plasa 

Merchantyille 

Harry  A.  Willson  (28) . - _ 

Cove  Rd.  A  Wayne  Ave. 

Montclair 

George  H.  Stanton  (436) . 16  Church  St. 

Sydney  M.  Valentine  (488) . 16  Church  St. 

John  Young,  Jr.  (489).... 406  Bloomfield  Ave. 

Newark 

Sidney  G.  Bedworth  (364) . 880  Broad  St 

William  J.  Carew  (490) . 917  Broad  St 

Harry  Coddington  (391) 80  Clinton  St 

Agnes  Coleman  (392) . 362  Summer  Ave. 

David  Cronheim  (45) . 39  Branford  PI. 

Sargent  Dumper  (897)--- . 80  Clinton  St 

James  J.  Fitssimmons  (298). ...61  Clinton  St 

Herbert  E.  Goldberg  (476) . 60  Park  PI. 

Morton  Howard  (299) . 81  Clinton  St 

W.  Edson  Huegel  (492) . 17  Academy  St 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb  (800) . 917  Broad  St 

Sanfoid  Krasner  (498) . 60  Park  Pi. 
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Thomas  F.  Maher,  Jr.  (355). ...300  Broadway 
WUliam  F.  May  (806) _ 765  Broad  St. 


Edward  B.  McCaffrey  (125) . 606  Broad  St. 

Louis  J.  Nass  (801) . _68  Park  PL 

Israel  J.  Rachlin  (216) . 17  Academy  St. 

Thomas  G.  Robinson  (494) . 80  Clinton  St. 

John  M.  Roeers  (409) - - - 766  Broad  St 

Joel  L.  SchlesinKer  (335) . 81  Clinton  St. 

Milton  Stem  (496) . 744  Broad  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens  (81) . 478  Central  Ave. 

Carlo  C.  Tripaldi  (496) . 

228  Mt.  Prospect  Ave. 
George  N.  Weiman  (802) . 60  Park  PI. 


Newton 

Adolphus  Newman  Lockwood  (172) - - 

17  Main  St. 

North  Bergen 

Cristine  B.  Nolan  (29). .940  Bergen  Turnpike 


Pasaeic 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart  (278) . 667  Main  Ave. 

Paterson 

Samuel  P.  Vought  (123) _ 7-18  Smith  St 

Plainfield 

William  G.  McDowell  (80) _ 162  North  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Walker  (393) . 214  Park  Ave 

Princeton 

Edmund  D.  Cook  (173) . 186  Nassau  St. 

Ridgewood 

Harold  W.  Cheel  (44) . 45  N.  Broad  St 

S.  William  Walstrum  (174) . 

201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Rutherford 

EUwood  S.  New  (421) . 6  Ames  Ave. 

South  Orange 

Frederic  L.  Wolf  (836 )....! 30  S.  Orange  Ave. 

Teaneck 

Alexander  Summer  (47) . 241  Cedar  Lane 

Herman  J.  Tulp  (176) . 889  Cedar  Lane 

Trenton 

H.  S.  Kline  (176) . 620  Trenton  Tr.  Bldg. 

Union 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer  (48) . . 


998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

Verona 

Edward  C.  Bitter  (408) . 129  Hillside  Ave. 

Westwood 

Walter  E.  Hudson  1817). ...25  Westwood  Ave. 
Clifton  F.  Trimble  (497). ...72  Westwood  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Buffalo 

J.  B.  Wood  (879) . 2747  Main  St 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  (82) . - 

318  E.  KTngsbridge  Rd. 
Borough  of  Brooklyn 

Joseph  W.  Catharine  (177) . 

149  Pierrepont  St. 

James  P.  Clark  (178) . 478  Graham  Ave. 

Edwin  Bailey  Fisher  (179)„....160  Remsen  St. 
Frank  A.  Matmnola  (287). .6908  Fourth  Ave. 

Albert  R.  Mencone  (877) . 

1176  Bushwick  Ave. 

Harry  A.  Moehring  (878) . 

686  Nostrand  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

J.  Francis  CahiU  (241) . 286  W.  14th  St 

William  H.  Carpenter  (279).. ..140  Nassau  St. 

F.  Lee  Haber  (422). . . „....1640  Broadway 

Herl>ert  K.  Houghton  (894). ...12  E.  41st  St 

S.  Edwin  Kazdin  (182)  . . 90  Broad  St. 

George  KeiUer  (423) . 225  Fifth  Ave. 

Walter  Oertly  (461) . 160  Broadway 

Maurice  R.  Spear  (188) . „....226  Fifth  Ave. 

F.  Durand  Taylor  (274 )......» . 93  Worth  St 

Borough  of  Queens 

'oha  A.  Lens  (806) — ..._. — . . 

161-10  Jamaica  Ave.,  Jamaica 

•rank  S.  O’Hara  (487) . . 

40-10  82nd  St.,  Jackson  Heights 


Westchester  County 

Raymond  R.  Beatty  (266) . 

72  (iarth  Rd.,  Scarsdale 

Harry  D.  Cole  (180) . 

1  Stevens  Ave.,  Mount  Vernon 

Rochester 

William  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr.  (34) . 

119  Main  St,  E. 

Syracuse 

L.  T.  Eagan  (837) . 

206  Starrett-Syracuse  Bldg. 
Donald  T.  Pomeroy  (184). .827  Montgomery  St. 

West  Point 

A.  Marksmith  (466) . 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


Charlotte 

J.  P.  Hackney,  Jr.  (466). .110^  West  6th  St 
Hampton  B.  Keller  (452). ...413  S.  Tryon  St 


High  Point 

Ed  Mendenhall  (467). .116  W.  Washington  St. 

Winston-Salem 

Stuart  O.  Bondurant  (463) . 

210  W.  Fourth  St 


OHIO 


Akron 

Chauncey  C.  Howell  (808) . 

403  Second  Nat.  Bldg. 

Bernard  W.  Ley  (186) . 7  W.  Exchange  St. 

A.  R.  Ritzman  (36) . 1099  S.  Main  St 

Canton 

Fred  H.  Broad  (438).... ..700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 

George  B.  Frease  (468)  ..127  Second  St,  N.  E. 
George  W.  Gosser  (410). .127  Second  St,  N.E. 
Paul  O.  Kempton  (439). .700  Harter  Bk.  Bldg. 

Willim  S.  Kinney  (446) . 

137  Sixth  St.  N.  E. 

Cincinnati 

Robert  A.  Cline  (83) . The  Enquirer  Hldg. 

Erwin  G.  Downing  (276) 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Sts. 

L.  V.  DuUois  (84) . 

S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  &  Main  Sts. 
Richard  T.  Hosier  (469). .4th  and  Walnut  Sts. 
Carl  A.  Mayer  (49). .1516  First  Nat  Bk.  Bldg. 
Lewis  A.  White  ( 60 )  ....Seventh  &  Walnut  Sts. 
Cleveland 

Leonard  R.  Carpenter  (470) . 

3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Roy  C.  Carpenter  (380) . Euclid  30th  Bldg. 

William  C.  Crawford  (440) . 

610  Guardian  Bldg. 

William  A.  Fox  (476) . 3030  Euclid  Ave. 

Eldon  R.  Leo  (447) . 610  Guardian  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  (36)  ......The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Ray  M.  Shimmon  (471) . 6623  Euclid  Ave. 

Lamont  H.  Stofer  (448) . 1900  Euclid  Ave. 

Arthur  E.  Wade  (76) . Plain  Dealer  KIdg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  (86) . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Harold  F.  Zeig  (381) . 2086  Neil  Ave. 

Dayton 

Sidney  Eisenberger  (454) . 

286  Fourth  St.  Arcade 

Springfield 

Harold  S.  Goodrich  (338) . 

26  New  Zimmerman  Bldg. 

Toledo 

Laurel  G.  Blair  (411) . 606  Madison  Ave. 

OKLAHOMA 

Okmulgee 

Addison  Sessions  (288).... Ill  N.  Grand  Ave. 

Tulsa 

Veda  M.  Bostick  (477).. ..21  Atlas  Life  Bldg. 

R.  B.  Collins  (478) . 204  S.  Cheyenne 

Kenneth  Crouch  ( 479 ) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

Dan  J.  Davisson  (480) . 230  Beacon  Bldg. 

Paul  Edwards  (481) . 616  Mayo  Bldg. 

T.  G.  Grant  (482) . 311  Atco  Bldg. 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick  (366) . Beacon  Bldg. 

Victoria  Miller  (483) . 201  Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  (87) . 519  S.  Main  St 
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OREGON 

Portland 

William  W.  Barendrick  (188) . 

200  Wilcox  BIdK. 
Robert  M.  Banter  (382). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

William  L.  Brewster,  Jr.  (412) . 

803  American  Bank  Bldg. 

Harry  S.  Coleman  (367) . 

1301  Public  Service  Bldg. 
Leroy  D.  Draper  (383). .236  S.  W.  Broadway 

James  R.  Haiicht  (61) . 

408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

C.  I.  Meyers  (339) . 

The  United  States  Nat.  Bk. 
Chester  A.  Moores  (266). .416  S.W.  Sixth  Ave. 

David  B.  Simpson  (189) . 200  Wilcox  BIdK. 

Donald  L,  Woodward  (384) . 

236  S.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

Wesley  R.  Masten  (107) . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 

Cheater 

Earle  F.  Hewes  (217) . 621  Welsh  St. 

Erie 

Rowena  L.  Ha^mann  (441). .2714  Liberty  St. 

Hezelton 

Robert  D.  Quin  (386) . . 

Hazrlton  Nat.  Bank  Bids- 

Norristown 

Lewis  C.  Detwiler  (218) . 6  E.  Airy  St. 

Philadelphia 

Boyd  T.  Barnard  (66)  ..Lincoln-Liberty  Bide, 
Josiah  Bnntins,  2nd  (899)  .>..1424  Walnut  St. 

Chester  J.  Cincotta  (108) . 

200  Bankers  Securities  Bldg 
Elton  G.  Crockett  (466)  ....1421  Chestnut  St. 

H.  Walter  Graves  (220) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg  (38) . 

17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Alfred  L.  Haig  (318) . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Samuel  T.  Hall  (111) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

Roy  A.  Heymann  (112) . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

C.  Harry  Johnson  (62) . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  (114) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

E.  Fred  Kemner  (190) . 

Bustleton  &  Grant  Aves. 

James  C.  Leeper  (221) . 1601  Lewis  Tower 

James  H.  Livezly  (191) . 

S.  E.  Cor.  Sixth  A  Dickinson  Sts. 

John  J.  MacDonald  (413) . 21  S.  12th  St. 

J.  William  Markeim  (48) . 1424  Walnut  St. 

William  1.  Mirkil  (67) . 1600  Walnut  St. 

D.  O.  Morton  (231)  ....Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 

Walter  A.  Nash  (193) . 1307  Packard  Bldg. 

Thomas  Calvin  Pillion  (116) . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 
Otto  Pischke,  Jr.  (268)..»7010  Elmwo^  Ave. 

Glyndon  Priestman  (68) . 

18  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown 

William  Pugh  (116) . 5713  Market  St. 

Roland  R.  Randall  (340)  ....1211  Chestnut  St 

Herbert  H.  Rose  (222) . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Edward  Rosewater  (194) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 

James  C.  Seiss  (804) . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer  (117) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  16th  A  Locust  Sts. 
R.  Drummond  Smith  (196). ...100  S.  Broad  St. 

Ralph  M.  Taylor  (228) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Walter  R.  Taylor  (224) . 27  S.  40th  St. 

George  R.  Weikel  (226) . 

N.  E.  Cor.  17th  A  Sansom  Sts. 

Norman  Weiss  (89) . 218  S.  Broad  St. 

Robert  M.  Wilson  (64) . . . 

Walnut  A  Juniper  Sts. 

Pittsburgh 

A.  J.  Aberman  (226) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

M.  J.  Aberman  (227) . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Norman  S.  Blair  (806). . 841  Fourth  Ave. 

J.  W.  (iree,  Jr.  (109). . 211  Fourth  Ave. 

James  F.  Gilson  (228) . 811  Fourth  Ave. 

William  M.  Hall  (386). .696  Washington  Blvd. 
George  A.  Meyers  (229) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 
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George  E.  Meyers  (230) . 460  Fourth  Ave. 

Harry  E.  Pople  (306) . 302  Frick  Bldg. 

B.  F.  Richards  (232) . 6006  Centre  Ave 

E.  W.  Rudert  (233) . TOl  Washington  Rd. 

Meyer  H.  Sachs  (484) . 6822  Forbes  St. 

Frank  W.  Schornagle  (234). .440  Fourth  Ave. 

F.  E.  Shaughnessy  (236) . 7216  Kelly  St. 

Arthur  F.  Texter  (368) . 720  Wood  St. 

Reading 

Miller  J.  Eckel  (307) . 20  N.  Fourth  St. 

WilkeS'Barre 

Robert  L.  Casper  (66) . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel  (66) . 26  W.  Third  St. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Providence 

Frederick  J.  Bashaw  (308) . . 

616  Hospital  Tr.  Bldg. 

William  H.  Sweetland,  Jr.  (309) . 

68  Weybosset  St. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Greenville 

Alester  G.  Furman,  Jr.  (276) . 

1600  Woodside  Bldg. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga 

Scott  N.  Brown  (196) . 719  Walnut  St. 

Memphis 

W.  D.  Galbreath  (68) . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

John  J.  Heflin,  Jr.  (887) . . 

Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Will  H.  Higgins  (414) . 42  S.  Second  St. 

Albert  F.  Kerns  (424). .601  U.  P.  Bank  Bldg. 

Nashville 

J.  B.  Gillespie  (118) . 200  Sixth  Ave..  N 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

J.  Hal  Brown  (69) . 109  E.  Ninth  St. 

El  Paso 

W.  M.  Zuendt  (187) . Bassett  Tower  Bldg. 

San  Antonio 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.  (197) . 

936  Majestic  Bldg. 
Harold  W.  Keller  (236) . 1007  Travis  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

F.  Orin  Woodbury  (68) . . . 

18  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman  (199) . 800  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Merrill  E.  Raab  (200) . 710  E.  Main  St 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer  (67).... 1013  E.  Main  St. 

Roanoke 

John  H.  Windel  (818) _ 26  Kirk  Ave.,  W. 

WASHINGTON 

Bellingham 

E.  A.  Wheeler  (267) . 1411  Commercial  St 

Seattle 

Arthur  Z.  Boid  (268) . 810  Second  Ave. 

Bert  G.  Owen  (269) . 310  Republic  Bldg. 

Arthur  Vander  Sys  (260)  ....1222  Second  Ave. 
Donald  H.  Yates  (342)....302  Republic  Bldg. 

WISCONSIN 

Madison 

D.  J.  Benedict  (69) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 

Byron  L.  Caldwell  (442) . 24  W.  Mifflin  St. 

Earl  D.  Haley  (369) . 124  SUte  St 

Harry  B.  Haley  (811) . 124  State  St 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  CANADA 

Vancouver 

John  Gibson  Walker  (201) . 418  Howe  St. 
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Organization  Members  of  The  In¬ 
stitute  of  Real  Estate  Management: 

1.  Are  actively  and  reputably  engaged, 
with  a  good  record,  in  the  business  of 
real  estate  management. 

2.  Segregate  clients'  funds  in  a  separate 
bank  account,  or  accounts,  so  that  they 
are  never  commingled  with  funds  be¬ 
longing  to  the  management  firm. 

3.  Take  no  commissions,  rebates,  dis¬ 
counts,  or  other  benefits,  in  connection 
with  the  management  of  property,  on 
the  purchase  of  supplies  equipment, 
repairs,  or  other  services,  except  with 
the  knowledge  and  approval  of  the 
owners  concerned.  Itemize  any  such 
items  clearly  on  the  owner’s  monthly 
statement. 

4.  Maintain  fidelity  bonds  on  all  officers 
and  all  employees  handling  or  account¬ 
ing  for  clients’  funds. 

5.  Make  no  charges  to  clients’  accounts 
until  bills  have  actually  been  paid. 

6.  Are  member  of  Member  Boards,  or  In¬ 
dividual  Members,  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards. 

ALAIAHA 

Birmingham 

JeraUon  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Robert  Jemison,  Jr. . 2106  Third  Ave.,  N. 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

W.  I.  HoUinssworth  A  Co., 

B.  O.  Miller . 606  S.  Hill  St. 

San  Diego 

Percy  H.  Goodwin  Co., 

Ewart  W.  Goodwin . First  Nat.  Bldx. 

COLORADO 

Denver 

L.  F.  Eppich,  Inc., 

Clarence  T.  Webb . 606  Colo.  Bldg. 

Lyons  A  Johnson  Co. 

Ernest  P.  DeMoulin,  Jr . 1080  16th  St. 

Morrison  A  Morrison,  Inc., 

George  R.  Morrison . 1650  Broadway 

Van  Schaack  A  Co., 

E.  Sanford  Gregory . . . 724  17th  St. 

Pueblo 

Steel  City  Investment  Co., 

D.  P.  Ducy„ . 810  N.  Main  St. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bristol 

Tracy,  Driscoll  A  Co..  Inc. 

Hilary  S.  Driscoll . 126  Main  St 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Washington 

Drury  Realty  Corp., 

Paul  O.  Drury . 1710  Eye  St.,  N.  W. 

Mount  Vernon  Mortgage  Corp., 

Robert  T.  Highfield . 206  Machinists  Bldg. 

Shannon  A  Luchs  Co., 

Frank  J.  Luchs . 1605  H  St..  N.  W. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville 
Palmer  A  Reese  Co., 

George  R.  Mason,  Jr . 315  W.  Forsyth  St. 

Miami 

The  Keyes  Co., 

Kenneth  S.  Keyes . 19  W.  Flagler  St 

Tampa 

Jay  Hearin,  Inc., 

Jay  L.  Hearin..812-16  Citrus  Exchange  Bldg. 
M.  H.  Mabry  Co.. 

M.  H.  Mabry . 609  Twiggs  St 

Warren-Henderson  Realty  Co.,  Inc., 

Julian  W.  Cooper . 602  Tampa  St 

West  Palm  Beach 
Studstill  A  Hollenbeck,  Inc., 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 108  S.  Olive  Ave. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

Draper-Owens  Co., 

Frank  C.  Owens . 621  Grant  Bldg 

Rankin-Whitten  Realty  Co., 

W.  J.  Hogan,  Jr...l41  Carnegie  Way,  N.  W 
Ward  Wight  A  Co., 

Ward  Wight . 202  Healey  Bldg 

Augusta 

Sherman  A  Hemstreet,  Inc., 

Adrian  B.  Sherman . 133  Eighth  St. 

ILLINOIS 

Carbondale 

Dill  Investment  Co., 

I.  W.  Dill . 217  W.  Main  St 

Chicago 

John  C.  Bowers  Co., 

John  C.  Bowers . 4628  Broadway 

Downs,  Mohl  A  Co., 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr . 38  S.  Dearborn  St 

Draper  A  Kramer,  Inc., 

Ferd  Kramer . 16  N.  Dearborn  St. 

John  H.  Hagerty, 

John  H.  Hagerty . 820  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Donald  O'Toole  A  Co., 

Donald  O’Toole . 487  E.  111th  St 

Parker-Holsman  Co., 

Henry  T.  Holsman . 1601  E.  67th  St 

Swan-Lorish,  Inc., 

Fred  M.  Lortoh . . 1601  E.  68rd  St 

Wirtz,  Haynie  A  Ehrmt,  Inc., 

Charles  William  Ehrat....3180  Sheridan  Rd 
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INDIANA 

Gary 

Commercial  Securities  Co., 

Henry  G.  Hay,  Jr...Rm.  638,  604  Broadway 
Indianapolis 
Hall-Hottel  Co.,  Inc., 

M.  L.  Hall . 129  E.  Market  St. 

IOWA 

Des  Moines 

Chamberlain.  Kirk  &  Co., 

Arthur  S.  Kirk . 900  Grand  Ave. 

Jester  &  Sons, 

Ralph  L.  Jester . 209  Fleminar  Bids. 

KANSAS 

Topeka 

The  Neiswanser  Investment  Co.. 

David  Neiswanser . 113  W.  Sixth  Ave. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville 

Goodman  £  Hambleton,  Inc., 

Harry  W.  Goodman..601  Louisville  Tr.  Bids- 

MARYLAND 

Baltimore 
Georse  M.  Hampson, 

Georse  M.  Hampson. .312  Union  Tr.  Bids. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Boston  Manasement  Corporation 

Basil  Gavin . 8  Newbury  St. 

John  A.  Hope,  Ine., 

John  A.  Hope . 2  Thompson  Sq. 

Robert  A.  Nordblom  Manasement  Co., 

Robert  C.  Nordblom . 18  Oliver  St. 

Brookline 
Dyer  A  Co.. 

William  H.  Dyer . 1318  Beacon  St. 

Clifford  V.  Miller,  Inc., 

Clifford  V.  Miller . 1394  Beacon  St. 

Lynn 

Harry  T.  Turner  Co., 

Charles  W.  Turner . 66  Central  Ave. 

Somerville 

Harry  A.  Gilbert, 

Harry  A.  Gilbert . 381  Broadway 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit 
John  A.  Dodds, 

John  A.  Dodds . 808  Park  Ave.  Bids. 

Hannan  Real  Estate  Ezchanse,  Ine., 

Guy  S.  Greene . 144  Lafayette  Blvd. 

Reaume  &  Silloway,  Inc.. 

Lee  K.  Silloway . 8th  Floor,  Buhl  Bids. 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Inc., 

H.  P.  Holmes . 122  Glynn  Ct. 

Grand  Rapids 
Albert- Real  tors, 

Silas  F.  All^rt....206  Peoples  Nat.  Bk.  Bids. 

Lansing 

Advance  Realty  Co., 

C.  Rowland  Stebbin8..105  E.  Washtenaw  St. 
Edward  G.  Hacker  Co., 

Edward  G.  Hacker..221>'4  W.  Washtenaw  St. 


MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis 
Thorpe  Bros.,  Ine., 

James  R.  Thorpe . 619  Marquette  Ave. 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City 

P.  A.  Simonds  Investment  Co.. 

Lowell  Goodman  Simonds. .409  Dwisht  Bids 
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St.  Louis 

The  Ralph  D'Oench  Co., 

Ralph  F.  D’Oench . 8932  LindeU  Blvd. 

Franciscus-Masinn,  Ine., 

Louis  Masinn . . . 706  Chestnut  St. 

Real  Estate  Manasement  Co., 

Elliott  S.  Miller . 317  N.  11th  St 

Wenzliek  Sales  &  Manasement  Organisation, 
Ine.,  Delhert  S.  Wenzlick..3668  W.  Pine  Blvd. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Asbury  Park 

T.  Frank  Appleby  Aseney,  Ine., 

Theodore  F.  Appleby . Main  St.  £ 

Mattison  Ave. 

Atlantic  City 
Byron  Jenkins, 

Byron  Jenkins..6209  Atlantie  Ave.,  Ventnor 
Isidor  Schmeidler, 

Russell  C.  Roney . 1421  Atlantie  Ave. 

Stanley  AGantie  Realty  Co., 

Edward  D.  Gottlieb . 1616  Atlantie  Ave. 

Camden 

Ellis  Goodman  £  Co., 

Ellis  Goodman . 316  Market  St 

Chas.  R.  Myers  £  Co.,  Ine., 

Chas.  R.  Myers,  2nd . 12  N.  Seventh  St 

Nutter  Mortsase  Serviee, 

C.  Armel  Nutter . 101  N.  Seventh  St. 

Leon  E.  Todd,  Ine., 

Leon  E.  Todd . 2628  Westfleld  Ave. 

East  Orange 
Henry  M.  Lesher, 

Henry  M.  Lesher . „„......68  N.  Grove  St 

Frank  H.  Taylor  £  Son,  Ine., 

Harry  A.  Taylor . 620  Main  St. 

Elizabeth 
Brown  £  Brown,  Ine., 

Frank  J.  Brown . 160  Elmora  Ave. 

Jersey  Mortsase  Co., 

C.  S.  Stallard . 280  N.  Broad  St. 

R.  J.  Kirkland  £  Son. 

R.  Mason  Kirkland . 126  Broad  St 

B.  B.  Miller  Management  Co., 

Bertram  B.  Miller . ;281  Broad  St. 

James  Rosensohn,  Ine., 

James  Rosensohn . Hersh  Tower 

Max  Tieger  £  Co.. 

Max  Tieger . 216  Broad  St 

Ho-Ho-Kus 
Harold  W.  Cheel. 

Harold  W.  Cheel . 264  Sheridan  Ave., 

Cheelcroft 

Jersey  City 
Seely  Cade,  Ine., 

Seely  Cade . 26  Journal  Sq. 

J.  I.  Kislak,  Ine.. 

Murray  K.  Siegel . 32  Journal  Sq. 

Walter  Koster  Realty  Co.. 

Walter  Koster . 2325  Boulevard 

Harry  V.  Moser,  Inc., 

Harry  V.  Moser . 860  Bergen  Ave. 

Ben  Schlossherg,  Ine., 

Ben  Sehlossberg.^ . 896  Bergen  Ave. 

D.  E.  C.  Somers, 

D.  E.  C.  Somers . 700  Bergen  Ave. 

Maplewood 

Mansfield  £  Swett,  Inc., 

Hawley  Jaquith . Depot  Plaza 

Merchantville 
Harry  A.  Willson, 

Harry  A.  Willson....Cove  Rd.  £  Wayne  Ave 

Newark 

Abeles,  Stevens,  Inc., 

Edward  B.  McCaffrey . 606  Broad  St. 

David  Cronheim, 

David  Cronheim . 39  Branford  PI. 

Feist  £  Feist. 

Louis  J.  Nass . 58  Park  PI. 

Louis  Schlesinger.  Inc., 

Joel  L.  Schlesinger . 31  Clinton  St. 

Harry  J.  Stevens, 

Harry  J.  Stevens . 478  Central  Ave 
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North  Bergen 

James  Nolan,  Inc., 

Cristine  B.  Nolan . 940  Bergen  Turnpike 

Pnsaaic 

Hughes  £  Bogart,  Inc., 

Gilbert  D.  Bogart . 667  Main  Ave. 

Pateraon 

Samuel  P.  Vought, 

Samuel  P.  Vought . 7-13  Smith  St. 

Plainfield 
William  G.  McDowell, 

William  G.  McDowell . 162  North  Ave. 

J.  G.  Mulford  Co., 

A.  R.  Walker . 214  Park  Ave. 

Ridgewood 

S.  S.  Walstrum-Gordon  &  Forman,  Inc., 

S.  William  Wal8trum..201  E.  Ridgewood  Ave. 

Union 

New  Suburb  Development  Co.,  Inc., 

Leonard  J.  Zehnbauer..998  Stuyvesant  Ave. 

NEW  YORK 

Metropolitan  City  of  New  York 
Borough  of  Bronx 

Herman  A.  Acker  Corp.. 

Herman  A.  Acker.. ..318  E.  Kingsbridge  Rd. 

Borough  of  Brooklyn 

The  Colonial  Realty  Co.. 

Frank  A.  Matrunola . 6903  Fourth  Ave. 

Borough  of  Manhattan 

Spear  &  Co.,  Inc.. 

Maurice  R.  Spear . 226  Fifth  Ave. 

Rocheater 
W.  H.  Gorsline. 

Wm.  Henry  Gorsline,  Jr . 119  Main  St.,  E. 

OHIO 

Akron 

The  Heminger-Ritaman  Co., 

A.  R.  Ritzman . 1099  S.  Main  St. 

The  Herberich-Hall-Harter  Co., 

Bernard  W.  Ley.....,....„....7  W.  Exchange  St. 
Cincinnati 
Robert  A.  Cline,  Inc.. 

Robert  A.  Cline . The  Enquirer  Bldg. 

Theodore  Mayer  ft  Bro., 

Carl  A.  Mayer . 1616  First  Nat.  Bk.  Bldg. 

The  Fred’k  A.  Schmidt  Co., 

L.  V.  DuBois..S.  W.  Cor.  Fifth  ft  Main  Sts. 
The  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co., 

Lewis  A.  White . Seventh  ft  Walnut  Sts. 

CIcTeland 

The  Land  Title  Guarantee  ft  Trust  Co.. 

Arthur  E.  Wade . Plain  Dealer  Bldg. 

Carlton  Schultz  Management,  Inc., 

Cariton  Schultz . The  B.  F.  Keith  Bldg. 

Columbus 

Hayden  Edwards  Co.,  Inc., 

Hayden  Edwards . 10  E.  Long  St. 

Springfield 
Harold  S.  Goodrich. 

Harold  S.  Goodrich . 26  New 

Zimmerman  Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA 

Tulsa 

Kirkpatrick-Darnell,  Inc., 

Ben  O.  Kirkpatrick . Beacon  Bldg. 

Edward  Watters  Co., 

Edward  Watters . 519  S.  Main  St. 

OREGON 

Portland 

Consolidated.  Inc., 

James  R.  Haight . 408  S.  W.  Fourth  Ave. 

Wakefleld-Fries  ft  Woodward. 

Donald  L.  Woodward..236  S.  W.  Broadway 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem 

W.  C.  Bader  Co.,  Inc., 

Wesley  R.  Hasten . Odd  Fellows  Bldg. 


Philadelphia 

Lionel  Friedmann  &  Co., 

Edward  Rosewater . N.  E.  Cor.  16th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Jos.  J.  ft  Reynold  H.  Greenberg.  Inc., 

Reynold  H.  Greenberg..l7th  ft  Sansom  Sts. 
Albert  M.  Greenfield  ft  Co., 

Robert  M.  Wilson....Walnut  &  Juniper  Sts. 
Haig  and  Company, 

Alfred  L.  Haig . 7010  Elmwood  Ave. 

Heyer-Kemner,  Inc., 

E.  Fred  Kemner....Bustleton  ft  Grant  Aves. 
Heymann  ft  Bro., 

Roy  A.  Heymann . 213  S.  Broad  St. 

Jackson-Cross  Co., 

Boyd  T.  Barnard . Lincoln-Liberty  Bldg. 

C.  Harry  Johnson, 

C.  Harry  Johnson . Packard  Bldg. 

John  G.  Keck  &  Co., 

John  G.  Keck . 1622  N.  Broad  St. 

Markeim-Chalmers-Ludington,  Inc., 

J.  William  Markeim . 1424  Walnut  St. 

William  I.  Mirkil  Co., 

William  I.  Mirkil . 1500  Walnut  St. 

Priestman-Helmetag  Co., 

Glyndon  Priestman . 18  W.  Chelten  Ave., 

Germantown 

Wm.  H.  W.  Quick  ft  Bro.,  Inc., 

Herbert  H.  Rose . 8  S.  40th  St. 

Richard  J.  Seltzer, 

Richard  J.  Seltzer . N.  E.  Cor.  15th  ft 

Locust  Sts. 

Taylor  ft  Son, 

Walter  R.  Taylor . 27  S.  40th  St. 

Pittsburgh 

Lloyd  Real  Estate  Co.. 

B.  F.  Richards . 6006  Centre  Ave. 

Union  Real  Estate  Co.  of  Pittsburgh. 

A.  J.  Abermnn . 429  Fourth  Ave. 

Wilkes-Barre 

Lewith  ft  Freeman, 

Robert  L.  Casper . Miners  Bk.  Bldg. 

Williamsport 

Fred  B.  Wetzel,  Inc., 

Fred  B.  WeUel . 25  W.  Third  St. 


TENNESSEE 

Memphis 

Percy  Galbreath  ft  Son, 

W.  D.  Galbreath....Columbian  Mutual  Tower 

Nashville 

Geo.  R.  Gillespie  Co.,  Inc., 

J.  B.  Gillespie . 200  Sixth  Ave.,  N. 

TEXAS 

Amarillo 

Askew  ft  Brown. 

J.  Hal  Brown . 109  E.  Ninth  St 

Saa  Antonio 

Mortgage  Loan  ft  Agency  Co., 

A.  H.  Cadwallader,  Jr.....986  Majestic  Bldg. 

UTAH 

Salt  Lake  City 

Woodbury  Corp. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury ..„1 8  E.  on  S.  Temple  St. 

VIRGINIA 

Norfolk 

D.  H.  Goodman,  Inc., 

D.  H.  Goodman . 300  Dickson  Bldg. 

Richmond 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer,  Inc., 

Morton  G.  Thalhimer . 1013  E.  Main  St 


WISCONSIN 

Madison 

John  C.  Haley  ft  Sons, 

Harry  B.  Haley . 124  State  St 

The  Stanley  C.  Hanks  Co., 

D.  J.  Benedict . 24  W.  Mifflin  St 


